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South of the Soviets 


T is so seldom that the House of Commons finds time to debatc 
foreign affairs that it is disappointing to see the Opposition tabling 
the kind of motion that encourages a diffuse and inconclusive discus- 
sion. It proposes to condemn the Government for the “ lack of any 
firm and coherent policy in the Middle East during the past five 
years ” and offers a sweeping and loosely phrased indictment of past 
actions that roams from “failure to provide effective defence.” to 
“ weakness on the Suez Canal” and “endangering British interests, 
notably in Persia.” It suggests that military policy offers the best 
means of protecting these interests, and ignores the more difficult and 
less familiar social and economic aspects of policy in the Middle East. 
Admittedly, there can be some benefit to British policy as well as some 
profit to the Opposition in causing a new Foreign Secretary to reflect 
whether appeasement is still the right course with Egypt, and whether 
noisy Persians should secure more for themselves than sedate Iraqis ; 
but to let members air, retrospectively and at random, problems ranging 
from Greece to Persia can do as much harm as good, especially abroad. 


If there must be a post-mortem on five years of rapid change in this 
huge area, which is just as much a jigsaw of diverse pieces as is 
Europe, let it be conducted with one fact firmly in mind: that British 
policy in the Middle East under Mr Bevin had to cut its coat according 
to the cloth available. That cloth has been strictly limited: what 
could be done was determined not only by British poverty in men, 
money and arms during the period of recovery from the war, but also 
by the feelings and aspirations of the Middle Eastern peoples. Except 
in Greece and Turkey—possibly also in Israel—these feelings were not 
of thankfulness for preservation, as Mr Churchill persists in thinking. 
They were much more anti-western: a weariness of foreign “ occupa- 
tion ” and a desire in each state to be left to manage its own muddle 
in its own way. 

When Mr Bevin shouldered his burden five years ago his aims 
were: to keep the Russians out of Greece and Turkey ; to solve the 
Palestine problem or, failing a solution, to get out of Palestine wi 
taking sides as between Jew and Arab ; to negotiate a fresh defence 
alliance with Egypt, and to do the same with Iraq and Jordan ; and, 
last but far from least, to “ promote social and economic wellbeing ” 
(he used these words, now so overworked, as early as September, 
1945) by helping a poor and disgruntled area with experts and 
advice. Given this setting, was it his fault that only the first of 
these aims and the treaty with Jordan have been secured? In a 
peaceful world his plan for evacuating Egypt, with guarantees about 


“~~~ the-return of British forces in the event of war, might have brought a 
.-~imew agreement with Cairo. Once the sky had darkened and he had 


sensibly abandoned the evacuation project, he might have secured 
more of the agreements he sought if Britain had been able to display 
greater military strength. “He could certainly have achieved more 


: ‘results had he disposed of more money. Admitting that his Palestine 
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policy could have been better handled, it is still difficult ti 
to argue that Britain between 1945 and 1950 was in a 


position to do miuch more than was done towards pre- 


pating the defence of the Middle East and protecting... 


There is, therefore, little point in argument about the 
past unless it reveals the extent to which recent events 
have changed the circumstances in which British policy 
has to work. The change has in fact been rapid and 
considerable. Though Britain’s commitments remain 
heavy, its military and economic strength is increasing. 
Its purpose in this vital area has been narrowed and 
more sharply defined as the hoiding of Russian, expan- 
sion, not only by military tion but also by con- 
testing political and social leadership with Communism. 
And it no longer stands alone in the Middle East ; it can 


hope increasingly for the sympathy, interest and aid of 


the United States. It is on this fact, so new and signifi- 
cant, that discussion should focus. 


* 


As yet, the Americans are not fairly and squarely 
committed to a joint and agreed policy for holding the 
bridge between Asia and Africa. Far from it. The 
most that can be said is that the conditions for working 
out and achieving such a policy are more favourable than 


Washington to the 1 for the western partner- 
ship of the Persian oil dispute—indeed, of all oil politics 
in this area ; and the long discussions about ways and 
means of defending the Mediterranean as General 
Eisenhower’s southern flank in Europe seem to have 
revealed to American strategists what has been a blind 
spot in their view of the map. They are perhaps begin- 
ning to see the logic of the British argument that the 
protection of Greece and Turkey is a function not of the 
existing North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, to which 
the Americans belong, but of a Mediterranean and Middle 
East organisation which does not and cannot exist so long 
as they stand aside from the strategic realities south of 


Such a fresh start will be inadequate unless there is a 
clear understanding of what each can contribute and of 
the fact that military solutions are weak, if not valueless, 


cans can contribute . this task superior resources and a 
superior capacity for getting things done qui 
Britain can sup ‘batten ts Ghent ome ys 
technical s » greater experience of susceptbili 
and reactions among proud and touchy peoples. 
countries in which the two great 

hand in glove—in Greece and 


“shaken 
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of the “ broad masses 
Before a political and military programme cap 

framed one most important point or principle ‘wil he 
to be decided. What-can be-done to convince fanatical 
nationalists that, in their obsession with western jp. 
trusion, they are opening the door to another and fa 
more interfering foreigner—the Russian? It has to be 
proved to Arabs and Persians—what the 
Greeks and T already accept—that there can be no 
in ‘present circumstances, If this could lk 

done, the way would be open to an agreed defence pro- 
gramme for the governments of the area. If it cannot 
be done, is militaty co-operation to be forced on up- 
willing allies? This is only one of the questions that the 
advocates of a tougher policy have to answer. In either 
case, the military problem is insoluble unless there is a 
icy to offer. At once the 

custom and vested interest 


: 
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was 

missed last December by the Persian Government for 
failure which was almost entirely due to the inertia and 
inefficiency of the Persian Government itself. 
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‘¢ British Central Africa ”’ 


HERE is nothing new in a proposal for closer union 

between the British territories in Central Africa, about 
which an important statement was made in Parliament 
this week. For over thirty years the proposal has 
vesiodcally tenes fuk Satwaal: eal. tp tnect with ‘the 
careful reply from the Imperial Government that amal- 
gamation, though desirable in principle, was. neither 
practicable nor expedient at that time. This was also 
the conclusion reached by Lord Bledisloe’s Royal Com- 
mission in 1939. 

What is new about the present proposals is the attitude 
of the Imperial Government towards them. The pro- 
pean ee ee ey cae S235): wich 
has been published this week, conference of officials 
drawn from the three territorial governments concerned 
(Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) 
and from the Colonial and Commonwealth Relations 
Offices in London. The Colonial Secretary was careful 
to emphasise that none of the four governments is com- 
mitted to the proposals, 
but they are at least — 
going forward for fur- | 
ther discussion, More- | 
over, instead of the | 
Colonial Office making | 
up its mind what will 
be best for Northern | 
Rhodesia and Nyasa- } 


two northern protec- | 
torates as well as with | 
the Government of “4” 
Southern Rhodesia. 

One reason that has 
always been given in the 
past for deferring pro- 
jects of closer union has. 
been the immense differ- 


ality behind this ars however, is. that 
Southern Rhodesia is ge rte con 
the proclaimed the governments of the other 
two territories is full ¢ between Africans and 
Europeans, Southern has a saa policy which 
many of ic whilie tabihibehoe ciaséecty believe to be in 


he beat hog.asa Sneeteatal er Aten but it is not 
es that commend itself to African opinion in the neigh 


in he sae ae decade difference the degree of 
Political re eas Near Sakoee In 





Northern Rhodesia, there has been a substantial transfer 
of power to the European unofficial members of the legis- 
lative and executive councils, At the same time the 
Africans have far more political maturity than they had 
before the war and Africans are beginning to sit in the 
legislative councils of both the protectorates. 

If the differences in political maturity between the 
three territories were the chief obstacle to closer union, 
the narrowing of the gap ought to have lessened the 
difficulties. Actually, it has probably increased them. 
The effect of the increasing political consciousness of the 
Africans has been to harden their opposition to Southern 
Rhodesia’s native policy and to create a new resistance to 
white domination in general. In Northern Rhodesia the 
African Congress, a political party, is demanding that 
some of the power transferred to the Europeans should 
be taken away again. At the same time, the vocal and 
energetic white community is pressing for more self- 
government on the Southern Rhodesian model ; and in 

Southern Rhodesia itself 

= there has been a renewed 

jj request for complete 
}} dominion status, which 
}| means the removal of the 
| existing check on mea- 
j, sures which discrimi- 
nate against the African. 

| Why, then, if closer 
| union is more difficult 
than it used to be, does 
the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which has always 
|| been content in the past 
ji} to postpone the issue, 
now put its weight, how- 
ever tentatively, behind 
|| a project of unification ? 










| report. It is true that 
j they say there is a 


“ce 


need is urgent. But the 
reverse of convincing B 


rare: Robrsedig: wong baa. the pressure of 
et nationalism and immigratior. of 
Afrikaners into the two Rhodesias. Th : 

of a strong central government in the three territories 
would, it is hoped, go far towards withstanding the spread 
of Boer influence to the north. Why. is not Southern 
Rhodesia by itself a enough bulwark between the 
Union and the British dependencies > No. answer is 
given in the report to this question either. But it is casy 
to guess that the British Government, and the govern- 
ments of the two colonies, fear that a time might come 
when Southern Rhodesia, baulked of complete dominion 
status and also of leadership in a wider Central African 
domain, might tend to look more and more towards the 
Union and possibly seek incorporation in ‘it. 
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These, it may be guessed, are the reasons that have 
jed to the attempt to design a constitutional framework 
for three partners who are likely to remain very different. 
The scheme proposed is certainly ingenious. To begin 
with, each of the three partners is to retain its own 
government, which means that one will be self-governing, 
communicating with the Commonwealth Relations Office 
in London, while the other two remain colonies, respon- 
sible to the Colonial Secretary. But there is also to-be a 
federal government for British Central Africa (an unin- 
spiring title ; why not Rhodesia ?). This federal govern- 
ment is to have a legislature of 35 members, 17 from 
Southern Rhodesia, 11 from Northern Rhodesia and 7 
from Nyasaland, and it is to have authority over the 
subjects specifically transferred to it. These comprise 
external affairs, defence, communications, broadcasting, 
electricity supply and distribution, foreign trade, customs, 
higher education, research and economic development 
planning. 


The significance of this list lies in the main omission 
from it. Native policy, in its widest sense, is to remain 
a matter for each territory separately—that is to say, 
neither Southern Rhodesia on the one hand nor the two 
northern territories on the other are to be asked to change 
their present policies. It is evidently thought that this 
does not go far enough to reassure the Africans in the 
protectorates, so there is to be further machinery for the 
protection of their interests within the federal govern- 
ment. Since African interests may be indirectly affected 
by its actions, there is to be an African Affairs Board, 
consisting of the three Secretaries for Native Affairs of 
the territorial one elected or unofficial 
member from each territorial 
from each territory. Its chairman will be the Minister 
for African Interests in the federal cabinet, and he will 
be appointed not by the Prime Minister but by the 
Governor-General. All proposed legislation will come 
before the Board and the Minister, and if they object 
to any proposal as being detrimental to African 
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interests, the Governor-General is required 
and tate in London. ‘What 


‘Secretary of State is not made clear, and it 


thought to be of some importance whether ‘ce 


that has me lecaneai the best cage 
ee te arrangement might be 


This is a very gallant attempt to are the circ 
it can be said at once: that if-seine form of eevee 
between the three territories is desirable and necessary, 
are excellently conceived 
that the scheme wil 
accepted. The Africans in the —northem 
may remain unconvinced that there is any 
federation, and suspicious of an arrange. 
would inevi 
the influence of the 
As for the Southern Rhodesians, 


a 
“i 
tie 


ee ue 
bigs 
a re 
Ro kee 


g 
E 
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The British Government’s’ ‘problem, in shail is to 
persuade both Southern Rhodesians and Africans tha 
they will gain by federation when neither side wants 


permanent block to the expansion they desire. For the 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
alternative may be an advance of Afrikanerdom, or a 
least of Afrikaner ideas, to their borders. The task of 

securing agreement cannot be hopeless, since officials 
oh a Tair gotkiaeee WaieE 4 can succeed If 
it does succeed, it will add by no means the leas 
interesting chapter to the history of British consttu- 
tional ingenuity, 


Peace with Japan 


HE visit to London last week of Mr John Foster 
Dulles, Republican adviser to President Truman on 
foreign affairs, was only moderately successful. Less 


agreement was reached than had been hoped for on the 


remaining points at issue between London and Washing- 
ton and, consequently, it now seems that a Japanese 
treaty will not after all be ready for signature oe as 
early as July. Nevertheless, final agreement aaa 
sud ‘sholald’ at shu te lobe delenit yed. ‘There is 
basic divergence left between the British and Americans 
about the terms of the treaty itself, and it ‘should not be 
impossible to devise a compromise which would defer 
decision on the question of who should sign for China and 
when. The Russians, at least, have finally indicated their 
withdrawal from parti See ete cee treaty 
their Note to Washington last week-end, while most’ 


ot Gall caalits aaa ee ee 


are only waiting to subscribe to a draft agreed between 

The dey regret London, 
is As Mr Dulles said i 

ever since their discussién of | last Novembe, 

all the governments on the Far Commission, and, 


indeed, nearly everyone in the free world, is agreed tha 
a peace treaty = ae ae overdue. Much of the 
blame for holding it up has hitherto lain with the Amer- 
cans, but they reached a new decision last September 
when the Korean war was three months old and when 
there was not a sinaie eenilegad Ribéricen soldier left 
in Japan, and they are now anxious to see their relations 


tiie ot Ga anes Dears basis. This, moreover, is 0¢a 
the end of the’ sixth year of the ‘Occupation, which, to 
has ‘reached the - point "i Miah returns. If it is 


acbicetly prolongs ould paalye te proming 
ye , ere in Japan ; it could tum 

, i htt ig of the Japanese people 
ility 5 & ‘ereate the illusion that 
ib em 10) cod than the cruel 
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ig modernisation, aaeh semsiOn 5 a Se renee 
the first two atom sen ey bere 
avd what eum hae sated to many om 
strange puzzling Occupation, ending with a 
ae role in yet mene war, this een 
side their western conquerors. No one can te 
this stage what effect this decade will have had on the 
Japanese. Will they reject militarism altogether ? Will 
they become good democrats ? All that can be known 
for certain is that, since the time is ripe for them to try 
their own paces at the height of the cold war, the first 
years of test are of even more crucial importance to the 
rest of the world tham they seemed in the moment of 
victory. At present. the Japanese are strongly anti- 
militarist and mostly anti-Communist. Both their interest 
and their inclination is to side with the powers at whose 
head stands the United States. But will that always be 
so, and, if not, how long will it last ? Probably alone 
of the nations concerned in te peace treaty, 
Australia and New Zealand are thinking scriously in 
terms of the next half century, and before accepting the 
proposed treaty they have had many doubts about the 
line being taken in it. 


Yet there are only three ways of making peace, and 
there can be little doubt. that in choosing to be liberal 
and magnanimous the victors over Japan have taken the 
only possible course. Their policy may or may not 
succeed, but anything’ less would be bound to fail. Of 
the two other alternatives a Carthaginian peace would 
have been quite impracticable, both because it is not 
in the nature of the American and British peoples to 
enforce such a thing and because Japan has an inalienable 
role to play in Asia, on which the future of many millions 
of Asians may well depend. A peace on the compromise 
model of Versailles—repressive in spirit but not in sub- 
stance—has so recently. been proved a complete failure 
that no one could take it-seriously. As things are, the 
problem of actively converting a defeated enemy into a 
en eS ne 
ingenuity of western statesmen to the limit 

In Japan the outcome has been to lay the i cidhiaitinn 
of the treaty on four ideas. Territorially, Japan 
is being cut down to its main islands ; the abandonment 
of all claims to the mainland under the Potsdam 
surrender terms means that Japan cannot have under its 
own control the sources of raw materials which gave it 
its military power. Secondly, however, there will be no 
war guilt fei. Equally, in the economic sphere—as 
was also specifically laid down at Potsdam—Japan must 
= eee ee ee it earning 
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its living ; on the other hand, not only must the oppor- 
tunity be taken to try to bring Japanese. standards and 
behaviour into line with normal commercial practice, but 
Japan cannot expect to gain the advantage of an entirely 
clean slate in a fresh start. This means no significant 
reparations, yet at the same time acknowledgment of 
prewar debt liabilities and commercial claims, and 
adherence to international conventions on subjects on 
which Japan used to have a bad record, such as drug 
smuggling. Lastly, although disarmed, Japan must be 
given both a sense of security through outside guarantee 
and the right to look forward in due course to taking over 
its own defence as a normally armed, sovereign state. 


* 


These are the substantive provisions of the treaty. 
By far the most contentious in detail, and the most diff- 
cult for the western allies to elaborate, is the economic 
section. Unfortunately in this the British find their 
logical interests on the least defensible side of the argu- 
ment. The war and its aftermath have at least emphasised 
one lesson: that the world is short of goods and that 
productive capacity is more important in the long run 
than hoarding markets. The Ja have a contribution 
to make to the under-developed parts of the world and 
it is only common sense that in the peace treaty they 
should not be restricted from playing it. The one fully 
justifiable point at issue between London and Washing- 
ton has been Japanese shipbuilding capacity. Neither 
side has cared to embark, particularly at this stage, on 
trying to dismantle shipyards on the German scale ; but 
there is every reason why, since this capacity was unduly 
inflated by war from 300,000 to 800,000 tons a year and 
cannot now be used in any case owing to the shortage of 
steel, such resoufces as are transferable should be 
switched to other industries. 


Even when these broad outlines of the treaty were 
settled, however, a number of serious points of difference 
still remained. The first of these was whether to proceed 
without the Russians. The basic decision to do so was 
taken many months ago, but some of the western 
countries (the French, for instance) still entertain some 
doubts, on which the Russians try to play. In this weck’s 
Note to Washington the Russians their ground from 
the demand that the whole matter should be remitted 
to a meeting of the Council of Ministers to a new demand 
for a special peace conference. The first demand could 
never be sustained, since it was based on the untrue 
statement that there was an agreement to that effect at 
Potsdam, and the result of agreeing would simply be 


he da of ect ad Tune nd of Tre for Osbenre ls a 


oe 
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to give the Russians a veto. The demand for a peace 
conference cannot be quite so easily disposed of ; it is 
a clever manceuvre. But there is no reason to yield to 
it. The Russians have no genuine grievance ; they have 
been kept fully and continuously informed of every step 
in the negotiations during the past year and have been 
repeatedly asked for co-operative suggestions. ‘The 
present state of the world, split into two camps by 
Russian action, leaves no realistic alternative to the 
western powers’ present intention of completing negotia- 
tions for a Japanese treaty through ordinary diplomatic 
channels, and of holding only a brief, formal conference 
at the end for the actual ceremony of signing. 


The second point of hesitation is over the powers of 
rearmament that are to be restored to the Japanese. The 
Australians and the New Zealanders are nervous about 
this and the American guarantee of their security is 
intended to allay their alarms. Indeed, the connection 
is direct, since the guarantee is to come into force at the 
same time as the treaty. The doubts are natural enough 
in view of very recent history. But to impose permanent 
restrictions on Japan would, at this stage, involve a com- 
plete re-casting of the treaty. To put the matter in its 
bluntest terms, it is the United States that has decided 
on a liberal settlement with Japan, and it is therefore for 
the United States, by its guarantee to Australia and New 
Zealand and by the forces that it is to retain, on Japanese 
invitation, “‘in and around Japan,” to see that the risks 
de not materialise. 


Personal 


HREE articles in this journal early last year reviewed 

the facts then available about the course of personal 
incomes since 1938. This article revises some of the 
main series of statistics in the light of the latest informa- 
tion, and attempts to form a more up-to-date picture 
of movements in the purchasing power of different classes 
of people. - 

Table I shows the general pattern of net incomes (that 
is, after payment of income tax and surtax) in 1948-49 
compared with 1938-39. It will be seen that rather 
more than twice as many people in 1948-49 had incomes 
above the tax exemption limit. The great expansion in 
numbers occurred in incomes between £150 and £1,000, 
and more particularly in the £250-{500 group. But, as 
would be expected, the numbers at either end of the 
scale had contracted. In spite of inflated prices, there 
were in 1948-49 less than half as many net incomes 
between {4,000 and {6,000 ; and only 86 incomes were 
above the {6,000 mark compared with 6,560 in 1938-39. 
Moreover, the average income of this latter group had 
fallen by nearly £2,000. While it is taxation that has 
stifled the large income and surtax payers have increased 
in number, yet they have not done so in anything like the 
same “iG a those - the more moderate income 
groups. ither set statistics, analysing 
Encomes according 'eb. their sidioiinlsl fdkdre tex, -shates 
that between 1938 and 1949 the numbers Of incomes 
in the range £250 to £1,000 increased five-fold (from 


2,429,000 tO 12,753,000) ; those in the range {2,000 to 


£10,000 doubled (from 98,000 to 219,000) ; while the 
number of gross incomes of £10,000 and over only rose 
from 8,000 to 11,000. So, even before taxation, the share 
of the total income going to surtax payers had fallen. 


ment shall be invited to sign for China 


THE ECONOMIsr, Jone 16, 16s 
Finally, there is the controversy over which gover. 
and, as a Necessary 
corollary, which representative of China should 
regarded as the legal heir to Formosa. Britain TECORNIse, 
the Peking Government and could hardly do otherwise 
than hold that, if anyone is to sign for China, jt 


be Mao Tse-tung. At one stage the British co. 
have ‘suggi that an invitation should be sen t0 
Peking ; they do Not appear ever to have conten. 


plated that Formosa should be handed over to th 
Communists in present circumstances. The Unite 
States still recognises Chiang Kai-shek and similarly cay 
hardly do other than suggest that he should sign for 
China. The debate of recent months in the Unite 
States has shown that there is no present possibility 
persuading the Americans to admit the Chinese Con. 
munists to the conference or to recognise their signature 
And it can be said with equal force that in London ani 
other capitals the suggestion that Chiang should sin 
is regarded as outrageous. If both governments insisted 
on their logical positions, there would be complete deaé- 
lock. But it does not take any great wit to see the obvious 
way out—which is that, for the time being, no one should 
sign for China. This has certain disadvantages—no 
least for the Japanese, ‘who would find themselves living 
under a treaty which neither of their biggest and neares 


‘neighbours would have signed. But the alternative is 


no treaty at all, which would be far worse for everybod 
but the trouble-makers, 


Incomes 


Although the detailed pattern of income distribute 
is contini being modified, the postwar structurt 
remains clearly defined. In of the years 1948, 1949 
and 1950 wages have, after tax payments, accounted for 
47 per cent of all net incomes (excluding social secunty 
payments and other transfer incomes) against a 193 
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becomes inconeinels apparent with the revisions con- 
tained in each publication. Some of these changes arise 
because of alterations in definition, but mostly because 
more accurate of ‘assessment are found. In 
particular, the postwar figures of total salaries have been 
repeatedly revised, and almost invariably in an upward 
direction, without any modification of the 1938 estimate. 
This is no oversight—the prewar figure was estimated 
very carefully when it was first put forward, and the 
methods of today cannot necessarily be applied in all 
respects to older statistics. But it seems likely that the 
compilers, after more extensive investigation, will make 
some addition to the 1938 figure in order to make it 
strictly comparable with the present-day figures. In all 
probability, therefore, the statistics in their present form 
overstate the increase in the total of salaries since 1938. 

Nevertheless, even as they stand, the figures in 
Table II establish some well-defined differences. The 
final column in the table is an attempt to show the 
purchasing power of the different categories of income, 
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irect 
Income |Taxation| Col. (1) | Col. (3) | Adjusted 
Before | as as. | Adjusted} by Con- 
Tax | %of Index | _ by | euanption 
Year | Col. (1) | Col. (2) | Prices 
£ Million Y% (1938 = 100 1938= 100|1938= 100 
| wo } @ | @ | @ | @ 
| 
} A.—WaAGES 
W9SRi isc. d Cee 1,735 3-1 100 100 { 100 
ING... eae | 4,025 8-1 232 920 | = #122 
Wicca 4,230 8-7 244 230 | 124 
WD. 0: baa 4470 | 84 | 258 244 |= «128 
B.--SALARIES 
ee 1,110 5-0 100 100 100 
8. 2,200 13-5 198 181 100 
W008. Ss ido aes 2,350 14-0 212 192 104 
Wc... eedeeigs 2 13-4 | = = 225 205 108 
C.—Personat Income rrom Prorits, INTEREST 
AnD RENT 
WIR. ices en dcube 1,699 | 14-1 100 100 100 
eee 2,665. 23°4 157 140 TT 
Pee 2,749 22-6 162 146 79 
TSO... ce vcokdate 2,861 22-3 168 152 80 
D.—Distrisutep Prorrts or Companies 
neluded in C.) 
TORR ness siemens 560 (14-1 100 | 100 
UB ws. cca 796 23-4 142 127 70 
RD 5 eee 803 22°6 143 70 
Tt. s snashenne 827 22:3 148 134 71 
E.—Rent (Partially included in C,) 
Fs o's se ae ce ae 416 15-9 10 100 100 
TOMB. aE 470 26-2 113 99 55 
TOD... «és died 433 26-1 116 102 55 
3 PPP aii iio: 496 25°2 119 106 56 





allowance having been made both for direct taxation and 
for the rise in the. market price of consumption goods. 
The py for 1950 show total oe to have ie 
creased their 1938 purchasing power by 28 per cent an 
total valatice’ by per cent, while the mixed group of 
Profits, interest and rent ” have lost 20 per cent. Two 
categories from this latter group are shown separately. 
Distributed of companies, assuming taxation to 
be at the same level as for the whole group of “ profits, 
interest and rent,” and the income of landowners have 
cach fared worse than the group as a whole. There is 
No guide as to the taxation paid on the other types of 
income in this mixed group, such as professional eara- 
ings, which fancied? (acters tax) from £84 million in 
1938 to £182 million in 1950, and income, 
which increased over the same time from £64 million 


hy 


to £302 million. 
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All these figures from the National Income White 


Paper refer to the total of wages, salaries, etc., without 
reference to the numbers of incomes in each category. 
And, indeed, such figures are not available except in the 
case of farming income which, after deduction of a small 
amount earned by “ spare-time ” farmers, was shared ir 
each of the years 1938 and 1950 between 360,000 full- 
time farmers. So, on the average, the farmer’s income 
before taxation rose from about £170 in 1938 to £808 
in 1950. What can be learnt about the average wage or 
salary ? For wage-earners additional information is 
supplied by the twice-yearly surveys made by the 
Ministry of Labour covering industrial earnings 
of manual workers in most of the principal indus- 
tries — but excluding coal-mining. In October, 
1950, the average weekly earnings were 150s. §d. 
for men, 82s. 7d. for women and 128s. for all 
workers ; these figures are respectively 218 per cent, 
254 per cent and 240 per cent of the corresponding 
earnings in October, 1938. When direct taxation and 
changes in consumption prices are allowed for, the 
average wage-carner was some 22 per cent better off 
and the male wage-earner some’ 10 per cent better 
off. Indeed, the improvement is probably greater than 
this, for rent and food, of which the prices have been 
kept artificially low, play a larger part in the wage- 
earner’s expenditure than they do in the price-index of 
consumption goods as a whole. 


No such clear-cut information is available about the 
average salary. Salary-earners have certainly increased 
in numbers, and, although the exact amount of the in- 


"Tapia TI—Some Civ SERVICE SALanins 
({ per annum ; London Scales) 























Men . Women 





ADMINISTRATIVE 
Permanent Secretary.... 
Deputy Secretary. ...... 
Under Secretary....se. 
Assistant Secretary ..... 1,150- 
Principal... ....<sseees 
Assistant Principal...... 


EXecutive 


Chief Executive Officer.. | 900-1 
Senior Executive Officer. |. 700- 


Higher Executive Officer. | 550- 

Executive Officer....... 150- 
CLERICAL 

Higher Clerical Officer... 

Clerical Officer ...... ++. 


crease is not known, it is probably about 10 per cent. 
The figures in Table II would suggest that the 
average salary-carner in 1950 had ically the same 
purchasing power as in 1938. But, since y-earners 
cover all workers other on those ews technically 
as “ operatives,” a very wide range of occupations and 
remuneration is included. For most salaried posts there 
salggeieg re ig Ea eye ae gag inne foe 
tion. But Tables III and IV give a few ex mples of 
known salary movements since 1938 or 1939.-. Very 
recent increases have tended to arrest to some extent the 
ironing-out of the differentials between pay. for skilled 
and unskilled work in these particular occupations. But 
certainly after taxation is taken into account, it is the 
junior salary-earners who relatively have fared the best. 
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While it would be wrong to a to draw con- 
clusions sceal siesta ieee. this limited 


information, yet the indications are that either the 
National Income Statistics overestimate salary i 
since 1938 or numbers have risen more: than has been 
supposed. 


Taste 1¥V—Various Sarary ScALES 
({ per annum) 
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TRACHERS 
Graduates -— 
eth si’... 6M ow Go 6.0 hes Wad beds cd 249-480 360-615 471-726 
Waits 5s i cock. « és vi oeeweeniin 384 318-492 416-582 
Certificated Teachers :-— 
TE «sis odakbaks « bah eeueanns 300-555 375-630 
WOME © a Fs wa cc ctucue cuiexeeeann 162-288 270-444 338-504 


Scnoot Heattu SERVICE 
Senior Medical Officer ............2>. 
Assistant Medical ORO is Sesds cd ss 


eee eee eee eee eee eee cee eee 


; special 
dentists’ salaries for 1938 and 1950 are averages of those siowiet 5 in 
the British Dental Journal which v rear ae 7 
seale is that recommended by the Dental Council (Local 
ties). Bank clerks’ salaries are a5 supplied by ‘National Sion of Beak 
Employees and include a | cost-of-living ‘bonus in the ee —— 


in: gutenaiisdeeentdbadnamalaaiactie deaibesionen 
painted too cheerfully for salary-earners. Some very 
rough estimates of middle-class cost of living indices, 
published previously in this journal and brought up to 
date in Table V, show—with no claims to statistical 
accuracy—that the higher the income the greater has 
been the rise in the average price of the goods and ser- 
vices bought. The wage-cearner has therefore improved 
his comparative lot to an even extent than is 
indicated by the income differences already calculated. 


| school 
may well force middle-class te use free educa: 


Social consGiouxness ia clear shout the necd for ¢ 
of the burden of the cost of children to be shared by 


af 
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Taste V—EsrimMAtep Cost or Lavine Invicrs me 
{1938= 100) 





“lh wait ‘Middle Class Prewar come at 





Date Class Pc 
Index (250-350 £350-500 | £00- 700 | 100 
Miedo | and over 
Average, 1938..... 100 | 100 100 100 | 10 
June, 1948. .....6 177. 182 190 196 
a 79 | Is | 19 | 22 | 4 
we | ROBIN cow's 183 199 208 216 
March,1951....... 192 201 210 220 929 
The working-class index is the one published 1 by “the London 3 and 
Economic Service. The middle-cla 


Cambridge SS indices are rough estim 
ft 
made by The Economist using as. basic materia] some prewar avin 


carried out by the Civil Servite ‘Statistical and id Research Bure; au 





country as a whole. General interest will therefore he be 
felt in some new and interesting statistics relating 
incomes to family circumstances. which are promised by 
the Inland Revenue from an income census 
being taken for 1949-50. Unfortunately these results 
“Taste VI—Income SUPPLEMENTS FROM THE WELFARE 


STATE 
For a Family with Two Children 





£ Per Year 
Child allowamoes ...cicccc cd cccsccccwceseceectecccess 13 
Education -— 

: child at primary school ..........cccceeeeseseees 25 

at secondary SChOol.........- 2 cece eseen eves 45 
ee ae um for comprehensive policy 

taken out at age SO)... 2... ccc cece ccc cee eens 27 

Health (at average outlay per head) ................. % 

Total of above .......6.eecceeeeeeceeceneseesees 146 


Provision for old age is assessed on the charges that might be made by 
an insurance company to the same retirement pensions and other 
benefits (excluding unem: nt) as National Insurance. For an annuity 
a a week at age (without return of premiums at death), a man 

have to pay an cond non I premium of about £6-8 for a policy taken 

out at age 20, £105 at am, oe 4 2 at age 40. For an annuity of 42/-, 
the premiums would be’ ne £1 ae and {29 respectively. Making 
of husband and in te ees poe 
rates of h wife, the premiums that wou charged for a 
ied cou ne eo ted at about {15, {27 
and £45. No account has been taken of any higher rates of pension 

in 


early 1950; in 1951-52 they 
for a child at a secondary 
will then average about (280 

nt day preparatory of 
{£50 to £100 a year. 


7 
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are not expected until early next year, but in the mean 
time the cipermett, has published provisional figures 

for 1948-49. In that year, 2,830,000 
ples had incomes, before tax, below {25° 
and Line had one or more children 0 
support. Exact calculations are not possible, but 
whereas the average income of the one-child family 
appeared to be about Se Oe om: 

But 










was nearer incomes may be some 
what higher for ilies, yet of the 1,266,000 
families with ‘three. ‘or e in 1948-49, 
339,000 wa te £256 and a further 688,000 
were een. 3 ‘Thus even with the 
great pos | incomes, there are 
many. ed, 


wes io el cee come ins 
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NOTES OF 


| «Peace, Then Plenty ” 


The East Woolwich by-election has shown that there 
is more to the present political full than a renewed sense 
of stalemate at Westminster. Two months ago even the 
constituency that Mr Ernest Bevin held so safely could not 
have been the scene of a Campaign as quiet as that which 
ended with Thursday’s polling. Springtime passion has 
evaporated in the country as well as in Parliament. 

Perhaps for that reason the Woolwich by-election pro- 
vided an important indication of the pattern that political 
campaigning is likely to take in the next four months. A 
new Labour slogan was introduced. “ Peace, then Plenty ” 
is neat, and it is umusually important because it serves a 
double purpose. It may be assumed to summarise the lines 
on which Ministers imtend to reply to Mr Bevan if and 
press within the Labour Party a cam- 
paign to elevate himself to leadership. In effect the slogan 
emphasises frankly that wate defence must take prece- 
dence over the Current s d of living, which Mr Bevan 
appears to regard as in all circumstances the first charge 
on the economy. If Mr Mayhew’s campaign at Woolwich is 
an accurate guide, the Labour leaders have decided to take 
the courageous stand of rejecting Mr Bevan’s standards of 
value. A reply in such terms has the great advantage that 
it also serves as, in part, an answer to the Tories. However 
much they may in fact rate the needs of defence even higher 
than does the present Government, the main basis of popular 
Tory propaganda is still the promise—or, at least, the hint— 
that they could squeeze more benefits out of the welfare 
state than Labour can: the offers are more guns, more 
houses, and lower prices all at once. The most successful 
thing the Labour Party could do would be to persuade people 
that the Conservative position and Mr Bevan’s position are 
essentially alike in their unrealism and perhaps even in their 
possible “ disloyalty ” to the cause of the West. 


To try to put the two oppositions on the same level is, of 


| course, an obvious strategy that even Mr Morrison will not 


be clever enough to execute if the Tories know their busi- 
ness. But they seem more likely to play timidly straight into 
the bowler’s hands—to remain afraid of suggesting that what 
is required is more effort rather than more reward, and 
therefore to offer the electorate nothing but unconvincing 
hints at the impossible. Enough has been said about the 
necessity of “ re-thinking” on the Labour side, of finding 
a new policy that is neither further socialisation nor an 
expansion of the social services. The fact that the need is 
talked about so self-consciously is evidence enough that 
little thinking is in fact being done. But it would be rash 
to assume that a new policy, however important for the 
Labour Party in the long run, is essential for an election this 
year. The ative Party still shows no sign of making 
up its mind whether it is offering people more than Labour 
can give immediately or a sounder policy in the long run. 


| If the Tories remain undecided, Labour may be able to get 


along as it is. There is no law that says that nature abhors 
one vacuum more than another. 


* ® *® 


Plain Speaking to Europe 

Mr Milton Katz, the American representative at the 
United Nations’ Economic — ission for Europe, has 
added another spirited to the current international 





“Europe’s ECE. Speaking last week at 
carried the war vigorously into enemv 
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country. He had a double theme: that high defence expen- 
diture has come to stay, and that the only real way to coun- 
teract its effects on the economic life and financial stability of 
Europe is to increase production. To this end, Mr Katz put 
forward a five-point programme for Europe. There must be 
a wide variety of imports in order to sustain both industrial 
and agricultural output, and in return exports must be com- 
petitive in price as well as quality. To maintain the tempo 
adequate new investment is essential, which must produce 
a harvest of higher living standards ; but part of the develop- 
ing economic strength must go into defence. 


It is all very well to urge greater production and to indicate 
the way to approach it, but to do so does not really show just 
how it is to be achieved. Even in America a great firm like 
General Motors has recently had to stop work on certain 
days in the week owing to shortage of raw materials—a 
problem that threatens to be more acute in Europe. The 
other major European difficulty is the restrictive and cautious 
mentality that has grown up over many years among both 
certain. workers and certain employers. In Britain, even 
highly successful and progressive concerns suffer from 
go-slow tactics among the workers, because they fear that to 
go faster will only run through the available raw materials 
sooner. On the Continent particularly, nothing that has 
happened since the war has yet made more than a dent in the 
small-market, high-price mentality of business men. 

Two of the greatest benefits of the American aid pro- 
gramme have been the wide increase in public discussion of 
economic problems, with the aid of more and better statistics, 
and the pressure which the United States has been able to 
exert in the direction of freer trade and higher turnover. 
Mr Katz rightly emphasised that raw material production is 
at present the key to a healthy western economy. What he 
did not do, and what there is still great scope for Americans 
to do even more than they have, is to think and speak about 
European problems, both publicly and privately, as if they 
were their own. There are more and more fields in which, 
as Americans come to have increasing experience of Europe, 
their practical advice can be very welcome and useful— 
provided it is realistic. 


* * * 


Europe’s Recovery 


When the Marshall Plan was first introduced in 1948 
even its most enthusiastic supporters scarcely dared to believe 
that Western Europe could be put on its feet in a brief 
period of four years. But the progress to date recounted in 
the third report of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation leaves little doubt that, but for rearmament, 
the targets set in 1948 would be attained by 1952-53. Some 
have been attained already, although they were considered 
pious expressions of hope rather than of belief when they 
were set. In agriculture, one of the twin keystones of 
recovery, the production of sugar beet, fodder roots and 
eggs are above the target, while potatoes, bread grains, meat 
and milk are all within striking distance. The two uncer- 
tainties are coarse grains and oilseeds, which are important 


because they are the raw material for livestock n. 
In industry the output of textiles and sawn has 
exceeded the 1952-53 target while mechanical and electrical 


engineering is within a few points of it. Again progress 
inducriest kandgeal.ebetelh dibueshignes’slcaichge sod 
industries: hard coal, Oi put, icity, 

crude steel. The total balance of deficit’ for 


payments 
Western Europe has been reduced from about $8 billion in 
1947 to $1 billion in 1950. Gross internal investment is 
20 per cent above that of 1938 and the level of personal 
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consumption per head of population is almost, but not quite, 
back to its prewar level. 


Western Europe is certainly recovering and recover recovering 
rapidly, but viability has not yet been achieved. A high leve 
of final production both in agriculture and industry can be 
sustained only if an equivalent high level of output has been 
developed in the primary stages, or if Western Eur — 
assured of an adequate supply of fuel, nov ponent f 
semi-manufactures from the rest of So — 
large volume of imports has been possible first because of 
the annual injection of American dollars and, secondly, 
because of the high level of prosperity in the United States. 


eet tay” = een AND THEIR USE IN WESTERN EUROPE 
% billion ot 949 prices end ot overage 1949 enohene rates 





Two years ago Europe was made conscious of the 
serious uences to it of only a mild recession in the 
American business activity. ‘ 


A further contributory factor to ‘ben theres specifically 


sncationad in aes GUN wepeld, bas Soll resurrection of 
sterling as an international currency. At present over half 
af the world’s business transactions ere carted om in stctling 
It is clearly impossible to distinguish between cause and 
effect and sterling’s present strength is no doubt partly 
derived from Europe’s recovery.. But evehts of the past two 
years would seem to have shown that sound sterling— 

sound” to the point of permitting more liberal trading 
policies—was of paramount nee to the economic 


Finance by Night 


The Conservatives have duly sought to make” up in 
duration what their attacks.on the Finance Bill. have lacked 
in intensity. The combination of Mr Churchill’s belligerency 
and Mr Ede’s stubbornness has kept the Commons ae 
throughout the night on two separate occasions, adding 
the process two new moe ne records (for the cates, 
period) to the Wisden of pe iamentary performances. Last 
week’s private members’ oem ot on Friday was lost in the 


process ; at the beginning of this week the arguments 
dragged through until the normal hours for business on 
Tuesday had been completed, making a of 31 hours 
and 15 minutes. The Tuesday evening debates, with 
members groping wearily for arguments like marathon 
paps fumbling for the Seer were hardly an impressive 





sittings, which would add to the debates and detract 
a good deal from the dignity of the House. In the present 
state of Parliament, this type of badgering and manoeuvring 


wing would have preferred a more compact and 
debate, using the on days originally genes by the he 
nt calmer liscussion in 2) sarge ir arguments rather 
t sleeping eating habi 
caught the headlines. oe 
Whatever the form of the debate, the Conservatives hardly 
Taiing te bane oes tele ks their energies 1 
attacking the blanket clause with tax evasion. Thy 
clause is clumsy and bly ineffective, but thy 
does not y jeatily eleven hours of debate on a matte; 
on which—in the words of one sardonic Tory—ano genik. 
man ought in any case to have an opinion, 


third : 
can turn, with what certainly 
both ‘sides, to some of the | epetal iesucs amin 
debate—in particu Tt, to oreign 3 defence, prices, 
the conduct of the nationalised industries. * 
® * * 


Missing Diplomats 


ane Shab it tik eiblbess ibioals arose last week when 
the world’s newspapers were rather short of fresh political 
news. It pram Rc crag ad yer a age to assume that it 
ouse of Commons 
fortunately a ets restraint in its discussion 
of the affair on Monday. Mr Morrison maintained 
in his brief statement that the Foreign Office had nothing 
to say and nothing to hide about the case, which has left the 
superiors of Mr lean and Mr Burgess as baffled as the 
general public. 
. The Foreign Secretary also set himself firmly against any 
suggestion that this extraordinary event Clee es onl 
for either a political or a moral purge of the diploma 
service. Though his words might have been more happily 
chosen this is surely the right position. The efforts of some 
Conservative backbenchers (and some newspapers) to pin i 
political or ideological label on the missing men produced. 
as a healthy reaction, the unusual spectacle of Labour 
Members hurrying to the defence of that Foreign Service 
which has oo then been the object of their scorn and dislike. 
This anxiety to prevent a witch hunt has stifled any 
tendency in the Labour party to revive the old demands 
pressed strongly on Mr Bevin in the revolutionary mood o 
1945, for a complete overhaul of Britain’s diplomatic repre- 
sentation. It is hardly possible that an affair of this kind 
should be merely a nine days’—or even. an eighty days— 


wonder ; it is | t that opinion, both in this county 

and abroad, not be formed until more of the facts 

are known ‘and their implications, if any, soberly assesxd. 
* * * 


No Change in Teheran 
The chances sad Fern Goer 


cee: Oil Company wale ee Government are still 

voices with which Persia 
is pa ree T nee thes “lca the most extreme 
of these ; it is tending to incite the public to violence while 


Dr Mossadegh is receiving the company’s directors from 
London, and while: the Persian mission to the southern 0! 
fields is making its first acquaintance with Abadan. Owing 

i i ner@fore. anafchy remains only just 


See eens, ond 
(whenever, any: Persian pausés to hear the cxpisir 
exactly where the company and where the Persians ™™ 
stand over. nationalisation. | det scpecse-imnervicw OO 
arrival.in Teheran this week Mr Basil Jackson, the 0% 
of the company’s delegation, made a statement that w* 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘ expert British Craftsmanship.” 
But... have you ever stopped to ask yourself 


“Who are Britains Crafismen?” 


Introducing Ernest Langley. He started as a 
smith in 1899, specialising in coach building 
work. His hammer has shaped ironwork for 
undercarriages of Royal coaches and, in later 
years, luggage grids, seat fittings, structural 
ironwork and bumpers for the superb luxury 
cars included in Britain’s impressive total of 


vehicles for Export.* 


But ...does craftsmanship mean only 
hand-crafitsmanship? When the 
motor car industry adopted mass 

production, was craftsmanship 


forgotten...even though it may no longer 
be easy to throw the limelight on one 
man, or one part of the process? 

And must there not be craftsmanship at 
every stage if the finished article is to be 
a masterpiece? Monsanto think so and 
they follow this rule in making chemicals 
for a long list of British industries. 

With chemicals for tanning, chemicals 
for paints and varnish, chemicals for 
wood preservation, Monsanto play an 
important part in the great body-building 
firms of the Car industry. 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. 


Of widely varying application, they ali conform to the 
highest standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture, 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 
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- « « in the textile trade are 
Size, Style and Shade. You 
cannot get away from them. So 
long as_ individuals are 
different, so must their require- 
ments vary, and retail shops 
must rely on the Wholesale 
Textile Distributors to bring 
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Fly above the weather to New York or Montreal by double-decked 
B.O.A.C. Stratocruiser. Enjoy deep-seated ease . . . stroll to bar 
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NOT SEPARATE 
COMPARTMENTS 


| l* we want to avoid needless discomforts, it 

would be as well if trade unions and employers 
got a move on to cut out restrictive practices and 
waste of manpower in industry. A strong initia- 
tive should come from the Government, and the 
subject should be kept in the spotlight of publicity. 











Because, of course, the enormous need for 
workers on the defence programme must be met. 
National security demands that the Government 
see to that, and, whatever may be done by dilution 
of labour, workers will certainly be drained from 
civilian production. 

Nobody should imagine that there is the least 
likelihood for long of the defence industries doing 
without, while civilian work goes on as usual. 
That will not be the case, either in regard to 
labour or to raw materials. 

The problem we have to face is not simply one 
of defence production, but of production in 
general. Jt is civihan life that will have to go 
without, and we will rob ourselves unnecessarily if 
we continue to fritter away productive capacity by 
restrictive practices. 

We urge that the problem should be seen as 


1 gis i 


VAATED) 
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Benefactor of Mankind 


In this year 1951 we honour the memory of Cronstedt, a 
mineralogist of Swedish nationality, who two hundred years 
| ago first discovered and gave a name to the metal nickel. 


In Cronstedt's time, minerals were mainly classified by their 
outward characteristics, form, colour and hardness. He believed 
the only real basis for such a classification was chemical com- 
position and much of his work was directed to that end. 
Amongst many ores which he examined was one known to 
contain iron and cobalt, and he concluded that it contained 


also a third and unknown metal, “more silver-like than either”, 
which he called nickel. 


a whole. We are cutting our own throats where- | Many ycars passed before this discovery was accepted, and even 


ever we have waste of manpower. 


Reprinted from the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of May 
30. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale-—over four and 
a half milhon—exceeds 
that of any other daily 
newspaper in the world. | 





$0, little importance was attached to it wntil the closing years 
of the last century. Today, the production of nickel is one 
of the world’s great industries, and the metal Cronstedt dis- 
covered plays a vital part in bringing us the necessities and 
the comforts of our y, lives, SE 
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model of moderation and clarity. He recognised the- prin- 
ciple of nationalisation. He said that the company “ 
to find a form of it into which we can fit.” But he also 
inted out that the Persians might create circumstances in 
which it would no longer be worth the company’s while to 
operate. Were it to have to get out, he said, it would be 
capable of replacing in not too long a time both the supply 
of crude oil that is at present obtained from the Persian wells, 
and Abadan’s refinery a (Some details of these possi- 
bilities were given in The Economist of May 26th). He 
also touched upon a consideration that is far too seldom 
weighed by Persians—the fact that “ the company ” is not a 
mechanism that can be taken over en bloc, since it owes 
its efficiency and prosperity to the services of technicians 
who are individuals and free agents. Questions of nationality 
apart, it is always irksome to work under a management that 
knows less about one’s job than one does oneself. If the 
Persians want to retain the services of such experts, they 
must create circumstances in which good men will .want to 
stay. Without them, it cannot produce the “ unprecedented 
prosperity ” that it has promised to an expectant people. 


* 


Dr Mossadegh’s position remains insecure. He has been 
out-shouted by his lieutenants. He reveals no capacity for 
handling the problems which press on his government out- 
side the field of oil nationalisation—notably its financial 
problems. It is uncertain whether he could retain control 
of the police and gendarmerie in the event of an outbreak 
of the public feeling which some of his supporters are 
fomenting. Yet his continuance in office must be hoped for 
because there is no sign of a leader with more control than 
he possesses over the crowd, unless it be a Tudeh leader. 
The limitations of his mind are well revealed in his insistence 
that Mr Jackson shall see the notorious slums of Teheran, 
which are in Persian eyes “ all the fault of the Oil Company.” 
Mr Jackson would do well to press-for a return visit by 
Dr Mossadegh, who has never seen the neat dwellings in 
which the company houses its workers in the oilfields and 
at Abadan. 


* ® * 


Russian Grain for India 


The declaration of the Indian Food Minister that, with 
the passing of the American’ loan for 2,000,000 tons of grain, 
India’s food position was.saved must have struck the Russians 
as disappointing. For some time now Radio Moscow has been 
broadcasting almost daily reports on Soviet ships entering the 
harbour of Bombay with grain for the hungry Indians. Six 
ships have been mentioned hitherto and the total quantity 
of grain delivered up to now is probably less than 40,000 
tons, which falls far short of the “ million tons of wheat for 
India” which has been used as a trump-card in Soviet 
Propaganda. The speedy despatch of the first ships, before 
any final agreement with the Indian Government had been 
made known, had enabled Soviet propagandists to steal 
another march on the Americans. Previously Soviet spokes- 
men made much capital of the lengthy negotiations between 
American and Indian representatives, which the Russians 
qualified as “ five and a half months of noisy propaganda and 
hubbub about American food deliveries to India . . . revealing 
US imperialism in all its savagery.” When the special. loan 
for India was on the eve of being approved by the American 
Congress, the Russians replied : iately by sending the 
grain ships 5 contrasted the “ benevolent, fraternal” 
deliveries from China and the USSR with the “ grain with 
strings” coming from America. 


In the skin game now being played in Asia the position 
i iet as willing 


Of India is s0 vital that the Sovie Government w 
make a gesture e and dip, if necessary, into its own grain 
Stocks. This policy of cajoling Mr Nehru was not faci 
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by the activities of the Indian. Communist Party. A few 
weeks ago Pravda published at length the programme. of the 
Indian Communist Party, in which both Mr Nehru’s foreign 
and domestic policies were strongly attacked. It was notable 
that the social side of the programme was not over ambitious. 
Socialism was judged unattainable in the present state of 
backwardness ; the establishment of a “ People’s Democracy ” 
was put forward as the present aim and there were some 
overtures to the Indian middle class. As for foreign policy, 
it was argued that India should leave the Commonwealth 
but strengthen its ties with Pakistan and Ceylon. 


Pravda made no comment on the programme and lately 
the Soviet press has abstained from its usual attacks on the 
Indian ruling circles. It would therefore seem that the 
Soviet Government, appreciating Mr Nehru’s potentialities as 
a mediator or even as a temporary ally in the present struggle, 
was willing to bring some grain into the bargain to gain the 
favour of Indian public opinion and thus force Mr Nehru’s 
hand. Now the declaration of India’s Food Minister some- 
what restores the balance in favour of America. But even at 
this stage any misunderstandings, delays or hesitations in the 
American aid for India will still be exploited quickly and 
adroitly by Soviet propaganda. 


* * * 


One More Dock Strike 


Few strikes can have been so unnecessary as that of 
the tally clerks at the London docks. It lasted 10 days, 
kept over 100 ships idle and cost some 100,000 working days. 
The action of 1,469 men gave over 8,000 dockers a paid 
holiday, for cargoes could not be loaded and unloaded 
without clerks to check them. The men supposedly struck 
because they feared that the proposed recruitment of 80 new 
tally clerks would be followed by the dismissal of some older 
workers. The Transport and General Workers’ Union and 
the London Dock Labour Board assured them that their 
fears were unfounded, and that the new tally clerks were 
needed to cope with heavier traffic in the port and to keep 
pace with the recruitment of dockers. The assurances were 
unheeded and Mr Rebens’s speech did not help, since most 
newspapers emphasised its meaning as “ No concessions for 
the dockers,” rather than as a statement that the Minister of 
Labour was satisfied that the 80 new clerks were absolutely 
necessary. Certainly the speech did not save the strikers’ 
faces, for to return to work on the strength of it would 
have been to admit that they had made a mistake from the 
start. On Wednesday, however, the strike was called off. 
No compromise was made by the Dock Labour Board, but 
the unions concerned—the TGWU and the stevedores’ 
union—have agreed to allow elected representatives to take 
part in the machinery of consultation alongside the paid 
union officials. 

There is no evidence that the tally clerks’ strike was the 
work of political agitators, although their demands about 
consultation reflect the prevailing distrust of union officials 
wherever they become identified with the employers, as they 
tend to be in the Dock Labour Boards. The unions claim 
that the machinery of consultation was punctiliously operated 
at every stage ; but the episode perhaps underlines the need 
for better union information services, as was recommended 
by the Leggett report on unofficial strikes in the docks. This 
was perhaps unusual among dock strikes in being primaril 
a simple case of vested interests. At present there is s 
a severe Shortage of tally clerks that employers will retain 
clerk’s services on odd days when there is no work for him 
to do, rather than return him to the pool and risk being 
without a clerk when a Pe. Sane ee 
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Free Sweets—and More Sugar 


The Minister of Food, replying to a Parliamentary 
question last week, said that sweets would be freed from 
rationing when supplies were big enough to meet the demand 
—including the rush demand to be expected in the first days 
of freedom ; he could not guess when this would be. 


The prospects for unrationed sweets are certainly better 
than they were at the time of the first ill-fated venture. The 
increase in their price has done something to establish a 
prospective balance of supply and demand; the get 
increase in the cost of living, whittling away the margin of 
income available for semi-luxury spending, has worked in the 
same direction. It is possible that these two differences 
might be big enough to prevent another sequence of queues, 
chaos, and empty shelves, though the initial buffer stocks 
would still have to be large. The only real safeguard, how- 
ever, lies in a step which Mr Webb is unlikely to favour— 
the freeing of sweets from price control. That, combined 
with continued control over the supply of sugar for con- 
fectionery, would ensure the necessary balance fast enough. 
Though the principle of fair shares in lollipops might be 
infringed, it is really rather difficult to maintain that this 
particular infraction would represent a serious breach in the 
edifice of social justice. 

It is, however, a curious commentary on the Ministry of 
Food’s scale of values that the building up of confectionery 
stocks should be given precedence over an increase in the 
sugar ration it Home preserving, home jam-making, 
home cake-making come at the very end of the sugar queue, 
to be provided with their raw material only after 
it has coos provided for the manufacture of sweets enough to 
keep the dentists busy till further notice. The alternative is 
not, of course, to keep sweets rationed in order to increase 
the household sugar ration: what is wrong is that housewives 
should be kept short of sugar while sweet supplies are built 
up to whatever undefined may be required in order to 
meet the demand at the present controlled prices. 


* x x 


Bonn Puts on the Screw 


There is no mistaking the defiant, hectoring tone of 
the latest German protests against occupation costs and the 
export of Ruhr coal. The Bonn politicians and their adviser 
on raw materials, Dr Friedrich, are determined to blackmail 
the west. They are giving the occupation powers to under- 
stand that they must give way to German demands, or face 
economic decline and a hostile public. 


A few days before Mr McCloy’s departure for Washington 
to present the German case to Congress, Dr Schaeffer, the 
Federal Minister of Finance, announced to the German 
Press—before communicating with the High Commission— 
his solution for the problem of occupation costs. It is that 
the Americans should themselves pay for a large proportion 
of them. Not that Dr Schaeffer stated his proposal so 
honestly ; to do so he would have had to acknowledge that 
Germany cannot ask for anything but gifts, since its credit 
is already mortgaged several times over and its foreign 
debts are unpaid. Dr Schaeffer has decided to include 
DM 5,800 million of occupation costs in the budget and 
leave the rest for an extraordi budget. He intimated 
that this balance, amounting to DM 3,500 million in the 
German estimate (which is much larger than that of the 
High Commission) should, and probably will, be covered by 
“a credit from abroad.” If he makes this proposal to the 
High Commission, Dr Schaeffer will argue that part of the 
occupation costs represent capital investments, and that 
the United States is already aiding the defence effort of 
other countries. 


Instead of occupation costs, Dr Schaeffer has decided 
include in the ordinary budget the Government’s i 
expenditure on pensions. He maintains that pensions t 


former members of the Wehrmacht, their dependants 
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contribution to Western defence. Manoeuvre he 
will be able to impress rg apes ame that, should they 
have to pay higher taxes, it be for the purpose of 
the occupation. one = Schaeffer’s blackmail, the 
economic press dec the responsibility for any 
decline in the German standard of rests entirely 
abroad. If “foreign countries fail to to what is required,” 
as one journal puts it, the German Government will fag 
the choice of raising money for occupation costs by inflating 
its credit with the central bank, or by imposing fresh taxes 
labelled “for the occupation.” . Naturally, it is pointed out, 
either course would mean the end to any hope that German; 
might be willing to aid Western defence. . 

Though there are rights and wrongs on both sides, this 
blunderbuss di leaves little room for a compromise 
with Bonn which not simply lead to further demands. 
It also ensures that the Adenauer t, which the 
western powers genuinely wish to help, will lose prestige at 
home unless it can claim a resounding victory. 


& * * 


No German Mandate for Stalin 

___ Plebiscites in totalitarian states are superficially un- 
interesting affairs, in which questions are framed to attract 
an affirmative vote, even without the pressure of fear. That 
held in the Soviet Zone of Germany last week was no 
exception. Every , from the age of sixteen, was asked to 
declare t itarisation and for a peace treaty in 
1951. the Communist are to be believed, 
nearly 96 per cent of the public did so. This vote would 
not be remarkable, since the whole Communist-controlled 
apparatus of house-wardens and “enlightenment con- 
mittees ” was brought ito action to secure it. Open voting 
was encouraged. threatened citizens with an 
American invasion of the People’s Republic if they failed 
to demonstrate for peace. 

Under the circumstances, it is somewhat surprising how 
much opposition to the iscite was revealed in Con- 
munist speeches. The to win over the Evangelical 
Church seem to have been relatively unsuccessful. The 
Church’s guidance to voters supported the plebiscite, but 
intimated that its questions should implicate Russia, as a state 
which is ilitarising the Germans. It became apparent 
that ape amas Germans look upon Dr Adenauer as 4 
leader who supports a German contribution to Wester 
defence and, knowing him to be a sincere Christian, they are 
influenced by his example. Herr Ulbricht regretted that 
some Christians failed to understand why partisans of peace 
were asked to attack Dr Adenauer ; the reason was, Ulbricht 
explained, that he had committed treason. Moreover the 
Communist leader argued that the Eastern German effort 
to remove Dr Adenauer would not mean a revolution. 

We are convinced that the popular movement for the pre- 
servation of peace will bring to power leading political 
personages who will act as patriotically as Walter Rathenau 
and Dr Wirth who, in 1922, concluded the treaty of Ra 
with the USSR. 


U.S.A. : $20 or £7 3s. Malaya: £6. 
Canada: $21 or £7 3s. - Hongkong: £6. 
and and . Egypt: £6. 

West Indies : £7. Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5 5s 
New Zealand: £8, es - £5 5s. 
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The peace plebiscite, which was banned in the Federal 
Republic, has done little towards attaining this objective. 
The Communists have attempted to collect signatures without 
much success, and may Continue to do so ; but they appear 
quietly to have abandoned their earlier hopes of announcing 
an all-German mandate against America. 


x * x 
The Motherless Child 


The experts have for long had theories about the effects 
on the very young child of separation from its mother. The 
theories are well known. What is new and valuable in the 
report* recently published by the World Health Organisa- 
tion is the collection of evidence to support them. The 
author, Dr John Bowlby, is director of the child guidance 
department of the Tavistock Clinic, London. He visited 
several European countries and the United States, and 
examined the findings of many research teams. He found 
much agreement among investigators in different countries, 
most of whom had little knowledge of the research being 
done elsewhere, and it is this that makes Dr Bowlby’s con- 
clusions impressive. 

The new report is concerned with the floor of an edifice 
of child care of which the Curtis Committee in 1946 
examined the superstructure. By its terms of reference the 
committee was limited to the problems of the care of 
children after they had been deprived of a normal home 
life, and was precluded from examining in detail the effects 
of separation on the child or the measures possible to pre- 
vent this separation. Dr Bowlby’s work starts at an earlier 
stage. He examines the evidence about the effects of 
separation on children under the age of three or four and 
about their development (more often, retarded development) 
in institutions ; and he traces the connection of delinquency 
and anti-social behaviour with early deprivation. 

The results are both convincing and harrowing. They 
establish the overriding importance of relieving the mother 
rather than removing the child, of taking preventive action 
in the home rather than dealing with the consequences of 
separation in later life. They are a crushing condemnation 
of institutional life for the very young child. The alterna- 
tive is a more constructive expenditure of public money 
within the home rather than-the removal of young children 
to nurseries, To meet the cases where the home cannot 
be held together there should be more, and better-paid, 
foster parents rather than still more expensive institutional 
care. These are important as well as controversial ques- 
tions, and the report deserves to be as widely read and dis- 
cussed as the recommendations of the Curtis Committee. 


* ® * 


The Future of Charity 


Hitherto when the place of charitable trusts and volun- 
tary effort in the welfare state has been discussed, it has been 
assumed that their chief function would be to break new 
ground, to find out mew social needs not yet speneict for 
from public resources and to show public authorities how 
their resources can most usefully be spent. In the sixth 
teport of the Nuffield Foundation, a good example of this 
sort of pioneering effort is given. In 1946, the foundation 
made a grant of £14,000 to the Caldecott Community to 
enable it to run an experimental ion centre for children 
deprived of their normal home life. Two years later the 
Children Act made reception. centres an obligation of local 
authorities, and the experimental centre of the Caldecott 
Community became the prototype. Similarly, the National 

which 


bridging the gap between the provision made by the hospital 
authorities ‘or the sick old, and that made - ao aoe 
= tities for the able-bodied old, a 
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Other practical questions of this sort, which the founda- 
tion is et to answer, are described in the report. But 
in its second five-year programme, which is just entering on 
its third year, preference is being given to fundamental bio- 
logical and social studies. The object is that both these 
branches of study should acquire the disciplines of the older 
and more advanced sciences. The social sciences in particu- 
lar are weak in their lack of “realistic and cumulative 
research,” and it is interesting to note that with the help 
of the foundation the techniques of sample interviews, on 
which the validity of so much social research depends, are 
being rigorously tested at the London School of Economics. 


About its future programme, however, the foundation’s 
report sounds a note of warning. Its freedom to initiate 
and support projects of the more speculative, though 
promising, kind may be curtailed if a restriction of govern- 
ment spending faces it with demands for help from projects 
that have already proved their worth. The foundation, and 
other bodies like it, may be faced with a difficult choice 
between sustaining and initiating. Instead of mapping out 
new lands for state action, they may find themselves having 
to till the known lands from which the state has perforce 
withdrawn. 


*® *® * 


Reinforcements for Korea ? 


As weeks pass with no sign of any moves by the Chinese 
to stop the fighting without prior acceptance of their impos- 
sible conditions, the prospects of a prolonged war in Korea 
has to be taken seriously and measures planned for the 
contingency that the Chinese will keep on fighting in the 
hope of wearing out the United Nations forces. The question 
of sending fresh units to Korea must now be considered by 
all the nations engaged in the struggle, and not least among 
the problems of a continued war effort is that of sustaining 
morale, both at the front and at home in each country con- 
cerned. A war of this kind is a most difficult one to fight, 
for there is no declared state of war, the main enemy is 
immune from direct counter-attack, the overall policy for 
which the campaign is being fought keeps on changing, and 
the whole issue is the subject of acute public controversy 
in the Western democracies. 


In these circumstances what is remarkable is not that there 
may have been some cases of low morale or bewilderment 
among the troops in Korea, but that the composite army of 
the United Nations has stood up so well to the strains and 
stresses of a war which has its full measure of setbacks and 
muddles—especially during the terrible Korean winter which 
is now past. There seems to have grown up a special sense 
of comradeship in arms under the United Nations flag, 
a loyalty new in human history and different from the 
solidarity which can be achieved in an ordinary coalition of 
wartime allies. This unity on the fighting front, however, 
cannot be expected to endure unless it is backed up by a 
real will to maintain the war effort on the various home 
fronts, and it is in this sphere that there are grounds for 
apprehension. General Wedemeyer has certainly not helped 
the allied cause in America by advocating withdrawal from 
Korea ; this is the brand of MacArthurism which, if it is 
foiled in its advocacy of “ hitting China,” prefers to pull out 
altogether rather than pursue a strategy of patient and limited 
action. In America the movement, fostered both by the 
Communists and the Isolationists, for “bringing the boys 
home” may now gather increased strength. 


* * x 


Another Stage in Kashmir 

India is pursuing its course in Kashmir b ing from 
cin falteccanight so enue ‘The’ recent session of Sheith 
Abdullah’s National Conference Party in Srinagar was, he 
claimed, the prelude to a Constituent Assembly which would 
put an end to the uncertainties governing the fate of Kashmir, 
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It was no coincidence that Mr Nehru, the Indian Prime 
Minister, was in the country at the time and that the session 
was held just when Dr Graham, the new United Nations 
mediator, was on his way from the United States. For the 
Indian tactic is now to treat the Kashmir problem as virtually 
settled, and to reject any idea that the United Nations—to 
whom Delhi itself originally submitted this dispute with 
Pakistan—any longer has any right to interfere. In Pakistan, 
on the other hand, Dr Graham’s appointment represents 
virtually the last tangible hope of a peaceful settlement. The 
Indians, however, regard him as an arbitrator and therefore 
unacceptable ; and if he fails Pakistan looks like preparing 


for war. 


It is hard to see at this late stage when the future is once 
more heavy with grave foreboding—superficially concealed 
by the revival of a considerable flow of tourists to Kashmir 
this summer—how the ultimate tragedy of war is to be 
averted. Britain certainly can do very little more than to 
urge moderation, as it has done all along. For in India the 
attitude is that the British are “hopelessly prejudiced ” in 
favour of Pakistan, while in Pakistan they could not do 
enough to satisfy public opinion without taking sides in the 
dispute to an extent to which they are neither willing nor in 
a position to go. India itself will make no move except to 
resist attack ; indeed the Indians are far from aggressive and 
in spite of Mr Nehru’s deep onal commitment to his hold 
on Kashmir, the government’s refusal to make offensive 
military dispositions in the strategically Punjab is said 
to be Mr Nehru’s own. On the other: , public opinion 
in Pakistan is being goaded into action by a burning sense of 
frustration, and might force the government’s hand. 

The failure to reach a settlement in Kashmir undermines 
the security of the whole of southern Asia. Yet no one in 
the West either can or wants to intervene directly. It seems, 
therefore, that the people and statesmen of Asia must act 
themselves. A committee of Asian and Arab states has 
already been in existence to try to bring peace to Korea. 
If Dr Graham fails they should make an attempt to do the 
same for Kashmir. 

x * * 


Struggle for the Ruhr 


The source of German power is the stake in a 
struggle over the future ownership of the Ruhr heavy indus- 
tries which has now entered its first round. The positions 
taken up by the contestants were discussed in an article on 
page 1379 in The Economist last week. At first sight 
it might appear that the British Government was lined up 
with the German trade unions and Social-Democrats against 
the Americans and the German industrialists, with Dr 
Adenauer under fire from all sides. 


The division, however, is not so clear-cut as it might seem. 
The Social-Democrats, for instance, would like to take the 
question of the Ruhr’s future out of the hands of the Occu- 
pation Powers ; they would do so even though they know 
that the present German Government, were it left to itself, 
would neither nationalise the Ruhr nor ban the old owners. 
Dr Schumacher is playing for time, which he believes will 
bring him to power at the next elections. The trade unions, 
on the other hand, appear to prefer that the Ruhr should be 
reorganised on the present lines by a combination of Occu- 
pation authorities and German control groups rather than an 
alliance of the Government and private industry. 


_ As the fog begins to clear round this complicated matter, 
two main alternatives begin to appear. The Ruhr, it seems, 
may be privately owned, but in practice run by a condo- 
minium of managers and trade union officials, subject in 
important respects to the High Authority of the Schuman 
Community. Alternatively, the Ruhr may be in the hands 
of a Socialist Government which would, indeed, oust the 
“old gang,” but which would also be to oppose the 
Schuman Plan. And this power might one day rest with a 
government which was more nationalist than Dr Schu- 
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macher and would perhaps not appreciate the dan 
a pact with Moscow as clearly as he. With the oh, . 
bargaining-counter, free from the restraints imposed by the 
High Aw ty, such a government might conceivably lead 
Europe once again to ruin. 
This prospect should restrain the British Governmen, 
from attempting to weight the scales in favour of p, 
Schumacher. It also indicates that the best solution would 
probably be to continue to reorganise the Ruhr on the jing; 
now laid down by the High Commission. At the end, the 
Ruhr would then probably be privately owned, with th. 
trade unions and the High Authority in a strong position i 
safeguard it from misuse. In the meantime, however, th: 
Germans would have to submit to the continued supervision 
of the Allied control groups until the reorganisation was 
completed. This is a severe drawback. Faced with various 
discriminatory measures, notably the forced export of coal 
at low Prices, the German Government is inclined to say, in 
effect, “ That was Potsdam—this is.” 


x * w 


Correction—In a leading article on “The Graduate 
Teacher,” in the issue of June 2nd, it was stated that it 
would be necessary to secure “an increase of 1,000 a year 
in the flow of graduates entering the teaching profession.” 
The sentence should have read that it would be necessary 
to secure “ an annual net gain of about 1,000 in the number 
of graduate teachers entering the grammar schools.” This 
implies, of course, a lower rate of recruitment. 


France in Convulsions 


France has already seen a general election of Deputies, 
and a Presidential election also; and she still retains a 
vivid remembrance of the excitement which distracted 
her on these two occasions. But important as were those 
occasions, the interests involved in the elections of 1852 
will be more profound and stirring still. Then will be 
decided the question whether France is to be replunged in 
chaos, or to emerge into peace, order, and prosperity. 
Then will be the moment for the Monarchists and the 
Imperialists to make their grand audacious grasp at 
power—for the Republicans to make their last dogged 
stand for a position which is slipping away from under 
their feet—for the Socialists again to seek their fancied 
pearl amid the mire and darkness of a new convulsion. It 
will be, to all appearance, a death-struggle of fearful 
desperation. And at what period will it occur? When 
the existing Assembly was elected, agitating as was the 
contest, France was. comparatively safe, for the reins of 
power were in the hands of a dictator, whose firmness 
and capacity had been signalised in the bloody catastrophe 
of June. When the country was again convulsed by the 
Presidential election, it was controlled and. steadied by 
the presence of -a recently-elected Assembly, filled with 
the energy of youth, and strong in the suffrages of the 
people. But the double election of next May is to take 
place round the dying bed of an expiring President, and 
an expiring Assembly ;—the gs which of all 
others place public tranquillity in the greatest jeopardy, 
and which, to be conducted and without 
mischief, require the strongest hand of power in its 
moment of greatest vigour, ate appointed for the precise 
moment when power is paralysed by its approaching 
dissolution ;—and_ during. the four or six weeks when 
France will be most vehemently agitated, the reins will 
be dangling between an Assembly which is no longer, and 
an Assembly which is not yet ;—the helm of State, while 
the vessel is steering amid the sharpest rocks, and in the 
stormiest night she ever encountered, will slip between 

ing grasp’ of one President in his 
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HOTELS 


personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


> 
“ Wide was his parish, end houses far asunder.” 
ko wrote Chaucer in ™ The Canterbury Tales,” 
and applicable today lo my activities, except that 
divese would be more appropriate than perish, 
goving that my personal knowledge of hotels cowera 
the whole of Britain and Ireland. My “ Shop 
Window" below should be cut out for reference. 
For other districts please do not hesitate to write 
we, enclosing stamped addressed envelope, to 
6s, St. James's Street, London, S.A. 


HYTHE, Kent, HOTEL IMPRBRIAL. Holiday 
ihe vesr ow the Kentish Coast, at Ubie mag- 
nifcently equipped hotel facing the sea. 50 
acres garden, private Golf Course, A large num- 
ber of rooms with private bath; some private 
quite. Fine Ballroom and Cocktall Lounge, 
44, KAC. Tel: 67441, 


JERSEY, C.1. ST BRELADB'A BAY HOTEL, 
it Register.) 1) bre.” flight from London. 
Fiowers, sunshine and an equable climate. 
Completely sheltered, facing the sea and the 
south, Karly booking advisable, Details with 
pleasure from R. H. Colley. Tel: St. Aubin 1, 


LONDON, THE STAFFORD HOTEL, St. James's 
Piace, §.W.1, % first-class hotel quiet!y situated 
in the heart of Bt. James's, Convenient for 
shopping and theatres. Fully licensed, Cock- 
tail Bar acl Restaurant. Tel.; Regeat O11. 
Cader same direction: The Royal Norfolk 
Hotel, Boguor Regis.) 


LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. “Stands by 
fiself.”” Not only in a beantifal setting, bat 
ia personal service and comfort. As neariy 
periect a base as you could wish, for all the 
recreational and sight-seeing attractions of 
North Devon, Write for Brochure GC. Tel. ; 


Lynton 32%, 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. 
Situated in 3% acres of grounds, aime at high 
standards of catering and comfort AT ANY 
TIMK OF THE YEAR. Convalescence ? 
A Honeymoon? Or just in boliday mood % 
Exmoor, (he sea, aad Northfield make a happy 
combination, Tel. : S64. 


WR. NEWQUAY, Corawall; GLENDORG AL. 
Nigel Tangye offers you the perfect holiday by 
the sea. Private eteps to Atlantic surf-bathing 
emi goiden sands, 10 aeres of private coastline 
srounds, Own farm prodace; cream, milk, 
Chikiren’s paradise; comfort and rest for 
while, Folly booked August. Tel.: News 
qiay 249. 
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ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESANTON, 
Lovely Gouatry House in sheltered bay. 
Beautifully furnished, every modern conveui- 
ence. First-class cuisine; Clnb bar; termes 
from 30/- per day. Trains amet-Truro. Resi- 
dent Manager, A. Miles Humbert, > oa. 


SAUNTON SANDS HOTEL, Nr. BRAUNTOS, 
N. Dévon, Overlooking Bideford Bay. Ail 
that is best in a modern Hotel. Squash, 
Dancing, etc. Golf at Saunton Golf Clad. 
Fully licensed. July terms from 36/- daily. 
oa met by appointment. Tel.: Croyde 
SIDMOUTH, Devon. BELMONT HOTEL. 
A.A. Appointed. A first-class luxury hotel, 
noted for ite excellent food, and occupying the 
finest position extending to the sea froat. 
Throngh-coaches daily from Waterloo, Private 
Suites, Gas fires. Private bathrooms. Lift. 
Fully Reensed. Tel.: Sidmouth 126). 


WATERVILLE, Co. Kerry, Hire, SOUTHERN 
LAKE HOTEL, for a superb family holiday. 
Lake, river and séa fishing ; Bathing ; Boatiay ; 
Golf; Tennis. Parmous for food, Write Mra. A. 
Melton, Tel.: Waterville 7. 


NEWQUAY, 
Cornwall, 


HEADLAND HOTEL 


Billiards, Bridge, Dancing, Tennis, Surfing, 
magnificent sands. is-hnole Gelf Course 
adjoining. Good food, well-stocked cellara, 
@tiractive Cockiaii Bar aad Sun Lounge. 
Every room with a sea view. (Private bath- 
rooms available.) , Write W. Polgiaze. Tel. : 
S211. 


RAVENSCAR, 
Scarborough. 


RAVEN HALL HOTEL 


A completely self-contained, fully licensed 
holiday hotel. Heated sea-water Bathing Pool, 
$-hole Golf Course, Putting, Herd Tennis, 
Bowls, Billiards, Dancing (Orchestra)-—all free 
to residents, Hiding available. Fully inclusive 
terms 35/- to 47/6 per day. Tel.: Cloughton 
233. 


TORQUAY'S 
GRAND HOTEL 
Grand fa name, grand in position, grand in 


everything it offers. 


With a view toa grand family holiday this year, 
write BE. Paul for detailed brochure. Tel. : 2254. 


HUMIDOR pack 


Convenient for the pocket, this new 
Ask for PLAYER’s 2 0z. pouch. 


6 Rt ac MOM ON ing Sst RRO, 
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T HE purpose of signs is to tell 


without words. Here is a 
sign known to connoisseurs since 
1742. It stands for a whisky as soft 
as the dew, with a heart of sofily- 
glowing fire. As noble a Scotch as 
any that ever came from Scotland. 


WHITE HORSE 
‘aula a tdi =» SCOtch Whisky 


4-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, 
Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by 
the Scotch Whisky Association. 








good suat 
1s an alarming 
price 


A good suit today is an alarming price: we are as sorry as 
you about it 

But there are compensations in the suit itself. To possess 
any good thing is pleasant: and to possess a good suit is one 
of the nice things in life. For your 40-odd guireas*, you 
may expect to be well and comfortably dressed for a long 
time—long enough, certainly, to forget the shock of the first 
cost. Which of the other cheques that you are obliged to 
write represents so sound an investment? 

*This price, with us, is at present inclusive of purchase tax 





H.M. The King Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1785 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON WI 
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Constellation... 
The Transatlantic Favourite ° 


Famous Lockheed Constellations have crossed the Atlantic nearly 
30,000 times. This is more Atlantic crossings than all other modern 
airliners combined. No other airplane has come near matching 
this record day-after-day dependability. 

Experienced Constellations dominate the North Atlantic routes 
making an average of 18 crossings daily, day after day. 
No wonder it is The Transatlantic Favourite! 
When you fly, insist on Constellation. 


* And world favourite among modern airplancst 
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MEN 


(i LONDON VIA: Air India - B.O.A.C - El Al - Pan American ~ Panair do Brasil « Qantas- South African Airways: TWA 


OIL 


Keep in touch with developments and 
changes always taking place in the inter- 


national oil industry by reading the sTmwE DICTOREL 


This 1s the machine YOU have been. sadains for—but 


PETROLEUM a Sea Eset ee ve cunt 
PRESS SERVICE se oe dem ot ire, ache ey 


you've said in the way you've said it! If you wish to 


i} 


Lockheed Constellation 











correct your last tence, re-dictate the 
improvement 3oM want Serer —e* 
. ‘ > automatically tera 
A monthly journal of information and comment, acid, iust one, other thought— “ Secretary” is 
blis : : hard. on the eyes "in fact, it i2 a sled and 
published in English and French. clegant piece of office furniture, as you can see from 
> ! stration. 
£2.10.0a year post free. Air mail edition, postage extra. be cbtaiond ines aio two eddveses ven S pelow oF 
ea ‘ ‘ ° . from London Office of A.C.E. 
Terms to the Press, including reproduction rights, c pee 
on application. Exclusive a i 


The i eomebee 
169-174 Sioane St. ne Co.Ltd, 





Write for a free copy of the latest number to :— conan oe 
Speight & Co. an, 
PETROLEUM PRESS SERVICE area ae 


93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 London Wall 2550 ATELIERS DE CONSTRUCTIONS ELECTRIQUES DE CHARLERO! (Belsium) 
S6, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 3662 - 
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Letters to the Editor 


A Higher Pound ? 


Sit,—Your central argument against 
the revaluation of sterling (discussed in 
your issue of June 2nd) was that revalua- 


tion would involve stopping the price 
rise that is necessary to achieve a diver- 
sion of resources from home consump- 
tion to armaments. Leaving aside the 
question of how necessary such a diver- 
sion is, surely your case is technically 
uo \ 

If import prices are reduced by 
revaluation to an extent that imports will 
cost {100 million less in the coming 
year than they would otherwise, the 
opening of an inflationary “gap” to this 
extent will be offset by exporting £100 
million less for a given level of external 
investment. Hence all the counter- 
inflationary measures you suggest as the 
domestic price of revaluation would be 
unnecessary. 


Internally the balance of advantage 
is clearly with revaluation. The price 
rises this year will, in any case, put 
severe strains on our whole economy, 
but the “ thanasia” of the rentier (and 
salaried classes) will be more like 
“euthanasia” if we revalue sterling. 


Externally the case is more open and 
there are important arguments, as you 
suggest, against revaluation ; but surely 
the essential point is that the American 
arms programme is so big that it must 
make demand inelastic in nearly all 
markets, including those for British 
exports. The usual argument that 
revaluation involves a loss of foreign 
exchange earnings, involving risks if 
reserves are low and precluding moves 
towards convertibility, is based on the 
assumption that demand is elastic. The 
question is rather whether we can face 
the certain social strain and the dangers 
of losing foreign exchange earnings 
involved in leaving sterling at $2.80.— 


Yours faithfully, 
Brill, Bucks Dupiey SEERS 


* 


Sir—Mr Johnson’s letter published 
in your issue of June gth draws attention 
to one aspect of the revaluation debate 
that surely needs elucidation. He com- 
Plains that your leading article left. out 
of account the fact that revaluation, by 
improving the terms of Britain’s trade, 
would in effect make available more 
goods for use at home, without thereby 
worsening the balance of payments. It 
seems to me that the inflationary signifi- 
cance of any revaluation would be 
decided by the balance between two 
Opposing influences—the amount of 
additional goods released to consumers 
on the one hand, and the extent to which, 
on the other hand, the effective buying 
Power of consumers is increased. Since 
you appear to assume that the effects on 
the terms of trade would not be large, 
your argument about inflation seems to 
rest upon a belief that the second of the 
two groups of influences would be the 
Stronger. On that question there’ is 


surely room for differences of opinion ; 
but it would be helpful to know whether 
the above supposition correctly interprets 
your line of approach.—Yours faithfully, 


STATISTICIAN 
London 
— The supposition is entirely correct. 
TOR.] 


For What We Have 
Achieved 


Sir,—It is one of the penalties, and 
also one of the glories, of democracy 
that, except at moments of deadly peril, 
it has no heroes, There are, however, 
limits to public ingratitude ; and I would 
like to thank you most sincerely for your 
leading article of June 9th. 

The policy of containment, and the 
rearmament necessary to implement it, 
has no parallel in history. It demands 
of the democracies a patience and forti- 
tude which wil] test their powers of 
endurance to the limit. It is subject to 
bitter partisan attack on both sides of 
the Atlantic by European leftists who 
hate everything American, and American 
rightists who hate everything demo- 
cratic. But if it succeeds, and success is 
perceptibly nearer than it was four years 
ago, it will have saved the sum of things. 

Due credit should be given to the 
British Government by its political 
opponents for the part it has played. 
But the principal architects of the policy, 
who alone could provide the leadership 
and the means necessery to carry it out, 
and have done so, are President 
Truman, Genera] Marshall, and Mr 
Acheson. For aught we know, one or 
all of them may be :elieved of office— 
and that will be none of our business. 
Nevertheless this does seem to be a 
moment when the central mass of sober 
opinion throughout the free, world 
should elbow the critics off the stage 
and drown their howling with a sten- 
torian shout of “ Thank-you” to three 
resolute and courageous men.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ROBERT BooTrusy 

House of Commons 


Inquest on Farming 


Sir,—The impression gained by the 
lay reader of your article in your issue 
of May 26th is that profits are easier to 
earn in agricultural than in other indus- 
tries assuming an equal standard of 
efficiency. This conclusion is arrived at 
by an analysis of statistics, which in 
agriculture are particularly misleading, as 
anyone who has attempted to translate 
farming results into figures will agree. 
The facts are not against the farmer. I 
have not inconsiderable experience of 
both business and farming, and think 
that the efficiency, hard work and 
adaptability of those engaged in the 
latter compare favourably with other 
industries. 

The 1945 Act has given landlord and 
tenant the opportunity of replacing some 
of the capital which drained from rhe 


land during years of depression. Much 
has been done already, but whilst an 
industrialist can choose the site for a 
factory, a farmer has to make do with his 
land—a major factor in his costs of pro- 
duction. Of course, by cutting agricul- 
tural production substantially and leaving 
vast areas uncultivated, thus concentra- 
ting only on rich soil, costs could be 
reduced. I cannot believe that this policy 
is suggested. 

With costs and prices at today’s levels 
the production of milk and eggs does not 
leave a reasonable margin of profit, and 
unless prices are raised rationing will 
have to be reimposed. It will be a long 
time before those who have given up the 
production of milk will return to work 
which imposes a degree of inconvenience 
unmatched in other industries. 


To prove that the community is not 
getting a fair deal from British agricul- 
ture, it would be necessary to show that 
a person of normal intelligence, farming 
ordinary land, is making a greater return 
from his capital and labour than he 
would do in other industries. I have 
yet to find the person who knows his 
subject who will claim that this is the 
case.—Yours faithfully, 

Cyrit H. KLemworr 

London, E.C.3 


A Sporting Nation? 


Sir,—The article in your issue for May 
19th remarked that facilities for athletics 
are worse than for any other organised 
recreation. This is correct, but it should 
not be imagined that the situation is 
passively accepted by the Amateur 
Athletic Association. In fact accurate 
statistics about the number and location 
of running tracks are only available 
because the Honorary Secretary of the 
A.A.A. compiled them to support the 
efforts now being made by the associa- 
tion to bring about improvement. 


Last year Britain was the leading 
nation at the European Athletic Cham- 
pionships, while every year since the war 
the standard of performance and the 
numbers taking part in school and club 
sports meetings have improved. Keen- 
ness for athletics on a nation wide scale 
has been aroused, but tens of thousands 
of sportsmen will only be able to enjoy 
the active recreation of their choice if 
those responsible for. their wellbeing 
take note of the facts which your article 
so clearly revealed. 


Local authorities are, in the main, re- 
sponsible for providing outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities for the public and it is 
to them, as well as to all others who may 
provide playing field space for adults or 
children, that the A.A.A. now looks 
for assistance in developing those facili- 
ties for which there is such an urgent, 
and growing, demand.—Yours faithfully, 


F. W. Coins, Hon. Secretary 
Amateur Athletic Association 
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Books and Publications 


The Legacy of Bismarck 


Know Your Germans. By Count Kurt Blacher von Wahlstatt. Translated from the 


German by Lord Sudley. Chapman and Hall. 


As each month brings news of some 
fresh manifestation of neo-Nazism in 
Germany—or at least of an indulgent 
sympathy for the perpetrators of the 
worst atrocities of the Hitler regime—it 
is refreshing to read a book written by 
a German which says frankly about 
modern Germany what it is so hard for 
an Englishman or a Frenchman to say 
without incurring a charge of national 
prejudice. Count Bliicher is a German 
aristocrat of the type which has never 
entirely lost the wide European outlook 
of an earlier age; as a grand seigneur, 
who does not identify himself closely 
with any of the “isms” of current 
politics, he sits in judgment on modern 
Germany and passes an wunsparingly 
severe verdict. 


In his view German history took the 
wrong turning in 1862 and has never 
recovered from what Bismarck did to it. 
Bismarck, in Count Bliicher’s estuma- 
tion, was indeed a man of genius, but 
that was the trouble, for he taught the 
German people not only to associate 
success with “ blood and iron,” but also 
to expect always to be led by a genius. 
“We Germans,” writes the author, “ are 
a race of political genius-worshippers.” 
Because the German Empire of the 
nineteenth century was the creation of 
one man, and because Bismarck so 
successfully crushed and discredited all 
opposition to himself, Germans acquired 
the habit of “ unlimited trust in inspired 
leadership.” Count Bliicher regards both 
William II and Hitler as, in different 
ways, essentially charlatans who 
exploited the genius-worshipping state 
of mind induced by the extraordinary 
career of Bismarck. 


The author ironically remarks that he 
writes to refute a book which has not 
yet been written—the apologia for Hitler 
which is bound to appear before long. 
He is merciless in his analysis both of 
Hitler’s character and of German popular 
responses to it. While critical of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the part 
played by the Allies between 1918 and 
1924 im producing a “ pariah-complex” 
in Germany, he finds that the most fatal 
factor in the destruction of the Weimar 
Republic was the German readiness to 
set out on “a fresh venture across the 
wide ocean of fantasy.” He maintains 
that the success of Hitler was due to his 
“atrocious primitiveness”; Hitler was 
“emtirely obsessed by an impulse for 
revenge, which was a product of his 
will,” and against all rationally conceived 
political theories or programmes he set 
always one simple idea: the Jews are to 
blame for everything. 

Count Bliicher continually emphasises 
that antisemitism was the real core of 
Nazi belief and practice, and here his 
testimony as a ioe is particularly 


188 pages, 128. éd. 


valuable. British and American observers, 
however hostile to the Nazi faith, have 
always tended to attribute to it a degree 
of rationality which it did not possess, 
because they have never been able to 
comprehend how a nation pre-eminent 
in modern science and administrative 
efficiency could have been captured 
wholesale by a wave of monomaniac 
frenzy. But in the light of modern 
German history, as Count Bliicher 
expounds it, the phenomenon is less 
incredible. He sometimes spoils a good 
case by over-statement—the minutes of 
Hitler’s secret conferences produced at 
the Nuremberg trial show that it is going 
too far to say that Hitler’s warfare was 
“4 gigantic Jew-hunt and nothing more” 
—but he has done well in pointing out 
how the antisemitic fury provided the 
mainspring of the Nazi movement and 
how it drove Germany towards world 
conquest. For, just as in Communist 
theory Wall Street controls all countries 
which do not follow the leadership of 
Stalin, so in the Nazi myth the Elders of 
Zion controlled all lands not redeemed 
by the Aryan swastika ; and in both cases 
alike the doctrine requires that the evil 
principle be pursued and extirpated in 
all parts of the world. 


Gandhi 


Selected Writings of Mahatma Gandhi. 
By Ronald Duncan. Faber. 253 pages. 
12s. 6d, 


Gandhi’s Letters to a Disciple. _Intro- 
duction «by John Haynes Holmes. 
Golignez, 234 pages. 128, éd, 


While he lived, Mr Gandhi’s person- 
ality was always good for a controversy. 
Some saw in him the age’s greatest saint, 
others merely the world’s biggest 
hypocrite. Neither opinion was true. 
Neither even, as these two books help to 
make clear, had any appreciable element 
of truth. Mr Gandhi claimed no mystic 
communion with the Infinite, no miracu- 
lous powers. His Inner Voice was his 
own conscience ; and, far from being a 
hypocrite, he was a man of quite 
astonishing consistency of outlook, and 
of almost equally astonishing persistence 
in the repetition of a few, to him, very 
simple truths. 

His values show up most clearly in the 
letters to Mira Behn. This is not an 
exciting book. Mira Behn’s devotion has 
caused her to publish many letters of no 
literary or historical value. Some are 
medical bulletins about her malaria or 
his weight. Others are mere notes about 
the arrival of a train or the plan of a 
cottage. It is, indeed, precisely beca: 
they are so ordinary that these letters 
so r ing. There was perhaps 
of whom Mahatma was fonder 
he was of Mira Behn. He talks of hei 


ii 


§ 


as a daughter, and he shows for her quite 
as much concetn as he ever did for js 
own children. To her he was the centre 
of the spiritual world 3 and the dominan; 
motive of her life has clearly been the 
striving after holiness. An Admiral’ 
daughter, Professor Carr-Saunders’ niece 
she gave up all the comforts of her back. 
ground to spend her life in serving India 
She did not quarrel with her family ; she 
was no foolish ingenue, but a thoroughly 
practical woman. Whatever Gandhi 
gave her to do, she did; and nowhere 
does the way he looked at life come out 
more clearly than from his choice of 
tasks for her. 


Their relationship continued for over 
20 years, and it covered all the period 
from the disobedience movement of the 
early *308 to Gandhi’s murder after 
independence. Yet politics are little 
mentioned. Gandhi has an occasiona] 
word of moral justification for his 
fasts ; there is a long report from Mira 
Behn Organisation of civil 
disobedience in Orissa, were a Japanese 
invasion to be successful, a report which 
in itself destroys the once popular theory 
that Gandhi was another Subhas Bose. 
That is all. There is not one word of 
hatred for the British, not one imputa- 
tion of a base motive to anyone, not one 
letter about the arduous negotiations 
Gandhi so often had to conduct. The 
recurring themes are all moral, from the 
importance of simplicity in dict to the 
interpretation of the Bhagavad Gita and 
the Bible. 


Gandhi was so close to Mira Behn that 
in writing to her a hint was enough. 
Naturally, therefore, the book is full of 
half-finished. thoughts and scraps of 
attitudes, If one wants the thought in 
its entirety, the attitude in the mind, one 
must turn to Mr Duncan’s selections. 
It is the proof of the sincerity and con- 
sistency of. Gandhi’s mind that, though 
the selections are mainly from books and 
articles which were in effect political 
tracts, and though many of them dated 
from the early ’20s, before Gandhi had 
met Mira Behn, the general themes of 
both are the same, Over the years the 
ideas develop and are modified ; they do 
not change. The basic ideas, indeed, g0 
back into early youth. The Non-violence 
is a mixture between the profound 
pect for life of the Jain-imbued tadi- 
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the idea that a man’s duty required of 
him right action, and that true renuncia- 
tion means not refusing to act, but acting 
without personal interest in the result. 
This withdrawal from asceticism, this 
insistence upon applying the standards 
of religion to everyday conduct, is 
Gandhi’s greatest contribution to con- 
temporary Hinduism. His other guiding 
idea, the dignity of man, probably had a 
more Western origin; certainly it 
governed his politics. Indian indepen- 
dence, South African Satyagraha, the 
abolition of untouchability, were all 
referred back to the one touchstone ; and 
it was altogether in character that 
Gandhi was deeply suspicious of com- 
munism and the all-embracing state ; 
for him what mattered was the moral 
responsibility of the individual. 

No one has been more important in 
the history of the last 30 years than 
Gandhi, and there is perhaps no one 
whom it is more. valuable to understand. 
There could be no better beginning to 
understanding than to read these two 
books together, 


Tito and Stalin 


Tito and Goliath. By Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Gollancz. 318 pages. 185. 


Mr Armstrong begins this book by 
describing an interview which he had 
with Bukharin in Paris in 1936, when 
Bukharin elaborated at length upon the 
theme that national rivalry between 
Communist states was “ by definition an 
impossibility.” The rest of the book is 
a description and analysis of the way in 
which events since the war have proved 
Bukharin to be wrong. The result is an 
extremely interesting book which com- 
bines an exhaustive knowledge of the 
subject with great readability. Mr 
Armstrong never allows himself to get 
bogged down in a morass of Communist 
dialectic, and he makes good use of his 
own experiences in eastern Europe, 
particularly in Jugoslavia, to give point 
and colour to his narrative. Nearly half 
the book is devoted to the quarrel 
between Tito and Stalin, and the rest 
describes the reverberations of that 
quarrel, principally in eastern Europe. 

One can only speculate whether the 
trials and purges that have shaken the 
cast Europeaa Communist parties during 
recent years would have taken place if 


Tito had not defied the Kremlin. Mr 
Armstrong believes that the fact that 
Tito has been successful in his defiance 
may, in the long run, have important 
psychological consequences. But such 
men as Gomulka in Poland and 
Clementis in Czechoslovakia would not 
have needed Tito’s example to make 
them wish to rebel against slavish 
obedience to Moscow. The recent up- 
heavals have been as much a measure 
of the Kremlin’s implacable determina- 
tion that Tito should have no successful 
imitators as of the actual infectiousness 
of his example. Mr Armstrong believes, 
for instance, that Rajk may well have 
owed his downfall to the fact that the 
eminence of his position in the Hun- 
garian Workers’ Party and in the 
Government made him so “ well suited 
to induce terror as a ceremonial 
sacrifice.” His destruction would 
demonstrate that “none was immune to 
the workings of the system.” 


Mr Armstrong traces the Tito-Stalin 
quarrel in detail from its first faint 
beginnings in 1941. He points out that 
more than any other Communist Party 
anywhere, the Jugoslav party is the 
creation of one man. In assessing the 
significance of events inside Jugoslavia 
since 1948, Mr Armstrong suffers the 
disadvantage that his book had to go to 
press while the situation was still rapidly 
evolving. But he has had the great 
advantage of frequent visits to Jugoslavia 
and discussions with the Jugoslav 
leaders, including Tito himself. The 
Marshal could hardly hope to have his 
position explained to the western world 
by a non-Communist in a more scru- 
pulously fair way. Mr Armstrong judges 
Tito’s moves to liberalise his regime 
with realism and common sense. And 
while emphasising that Tito and the 
West both need each other’s support, he 
makes it quite clear that the West can 
never hope to dictate to Tito. “ Pressure 
will not succeed with a man who has 
staked his life on his ability to resist 
pressure.” 


French Institutions 


The Parliament of France. By D. W.S. 
Lidderdale, Hansard Society. 296 pages. 
18s. 


It is rare for a standard work on the 
detailed organisation of political insti- 
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tutions in one country to be written by 
a citizen and in the language of another. 
Yet Mr Lidderdale looks like achieving 
this distinction. Under the aegis of the 
Hansard Society he has made a valuable 
contribution towards an understanding 
of French parliamentary procedure, and 
with it of the politics of France. This 
is, however, not the limit of its useful- 
ness. The French rather than the British 
model has been close at hand for mosi 
of the other European countries who 
have experienced some form of parlia- 
mentary government in modern times ; 
and on the international scene, and 
especially at Strasburg, a knowledge of 
the French system would appear to be 
indispensable, 


In form, Mr Lidderdale’s book is a 
study of the various provisions of the 
constitution of the Fourth Republic 
governing the election and organisation 
of its Parliament and its tasks, and also 
of the standing orders which regulate 
the habits of its two houses. But indis- 
pensable as is such an account for 
purposes of reference, the principal 
interest of the book for the less tech- 
nically inclined is elsewhere. In the first 
place, Mr Lidderdale has a proper sens¢ 
of the importance of the past, a sense 
without which the study of institutions 
is meaningless, and he is able to present 
briefly but cogently the various elements 
in the French tradition going right back 
to 1789 that have made French institu- 
tions what they are today. It is a matter 
of such interest that one could wish he 
had been able to expand it in greater 
detail. In the second place, he is well 
aware of the fundamental differences 
between the French and British notions 
of parliamentary government and the 
way they express themselves in the 
conduct of debates. “The absence of 
basic rules of debate [in the French 
Assembly] is as surprising to an English- 
man as their purpose is difficult to 
explain to a Frenchman.” Equally 
enlightening is his discussion of the use 
of proxies in France compared with the 
French bewilderment at the practice of 
pairing. It is this infusion of the details 
of procedure with a real understanding 
of fundamental ideas that explains the 
outstanding contribution that this book 
makes to the comparative study of insti- 
tutions. A similar work on Congress by 
someone with Mr Lidderdale’s qualifica- 


tions and gifts would be not less 
valuable. 
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The Third Way 


Freedom, Power and Democratic Plan- 
ning. By Karl Mannheim, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 384 pages. 258. 


This book by the late Professor Mann- 
heim is described by his publishers as 
his political testament. It was, indeed, 
to be the most ambitious attempt of the 
author of “Ideology and Utopia” and 
“Man and Society” to grapple with 
what he saw as the fundamental problems 
facing our society and to provide both a 
diagnosis of those problems and a 
therapy for their solution. This volume, 
however, is not the finished product of 
Mannheim’s thought but a compilation 
of a number of unpublished writings ; 
and though they possess a common 
theme and have been skilfully brought 
together by his editors, they yet bear 
the mark of work still far from complete 
when the author died. 


The thread which binds these essays 
is the conviction that we stand in urgent 
need of a new social unity. Our society, 
Mannheim argues, suffers from basic 
maladjustments because it has failed to 
evolve social techniques and a system of 
values for the control and co-ordination 
of technological progress. Concentra- 
tions of economic and political power 
have increasingly favoured minority rule, 
divorced the individual from the places 
of decision and denied him the achieve- 
ment of active citizenship. The task is 
to recreate the “integrated society,” in 
which social control is reconciled with 
individual initiative and government and 
the community are no longer separate 
entities. This is the society of the Third 
Way, the middle ground between 
anarchy and autocratic control. It is not, 
however, with the mechanics of economic 
planning or with the political problems 
it creates that the author was primarily 
concerned. Institutional change, the 
control of power and the selection of 
governing groups in the democratically 
planned society were subordinate, in his 
system of priorities, to a far vaster view 
of what the integrated society requires. 
It requires nothing less, in fact, than the 
“ remaking of man and the recondition- 
ing of human behaviour.” Reform, in 
Mannheim’s view, must proceed on three 
related leveis. There is first the reshap- 
ing of institutions in order that power, 
in whatever form, may be brought under 
democratic control. Secondly, we must 


foster, primarily by a more adequate 
social education, “democratic behaviour” 
and “democratic personality,” designed 
to produce co-operation and tolerance. 
And thirdly, there must be a redefinition 
of values, a rediscovery of a shared ethic. 
Such an ethic, Mannheim came to 
believe, could be found in a “dynamic 
religion,” alive to social problems and 
willing to contribute to their solution. 


There is much, in these pages that is 
both stimulating and suggestive and 
many of its author’s aims and hopes 
would find ready agreement. But as an 
analysis of the instruments and methods 
of change, the book is profoundly dis- 
appointing. It postulates an ease in 
transforming men and institutions which 
strikes one as oddly unreal. It seldom 
comes to grips with the problems of con- 
flict that accompany the disturbance of 
privilege and traditional patterns. It 
seems to suggest that the Third Way is 
round the corner, were we but willing to 
see it and act upon the vision. But the 
faith which creates the vision is no sub- 
stitute for a more solid evaluation than 
is to be found here of the means to its 
achievement. 


Bare Bones of 
Nationalisation 


The British Coal Industry. By H, 
Townshend-Rose. Allen and Unwin, 162 


pages. 128. éd, 


This book is the first of a new 
“National Board Series.” The series, 
which will finally cover coal, electricity, 
gas and transport, is intended to meet the 
needs of the general reader and the 
university student of the social sciences. 
In particular—the publishers claim— 
these volumes should “ provide the staffs 
of the new Boards with a clear idea of the 
structure and working of the whole 
organism of which they are part.” 


The book is of additional interest 
because it is the first comprehensive 
study of the organisation of a 
nationalised industry by one of its 
employees—the author is a member 
the legal department of the Natio: 
Coal Board. One of the unforeseen 
dilemmas of nationalising whole indus- 
tries is that the only people in a position 
to acquire the background for judging 
the implications of their admittedly 
complex problems are the employees of 
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the corporations themselves. It would 
be unfortunate the present volume 
reflected the extent to which the Boards 
or their employees are prepared to go in 
self-analysis. 

The book starts with a succinct 
chapter on the background to nationaljsa- 
tion from the Sankey Report to the Reid 
Report. The only omission is that no 
mention is made of the “Foot” Plan. It 
then summarises clearly the process of 
nationalising the industry. But when the 
book leaves history and comes to 
present-day blems, two factors vitiate 


its value. First, there is the delay in 
publication. _ Secondly, the author 


imposes on himself two self-denying 
ordinances: the book is not based on 
first-hand research, but is only a re. 
arrangement of material generally avail- 
able to the public. This deprives jt of 
half its possible value. Further, the 
author thinks that “it would be pre- 
sumptuous as an employee of the Board 
to attempt to evaluate what has been 
achieved ” and refrains therefore from 
any criticism. ‘Thus a second though 
much more difficult opportunity is lost. 
This means that the reader looks in vain 
for any new facts, or any analysis of the 
internal organisation of the Board. 
There is, indeed, value in the bare facts 
which the book supplies. But if 
nationalised industries are only to have 
such uncourageous spokesmen it is going 
to be exceedingly difficult for students 
or the public to be intelligently in- 
formed. As the web of public enterprise 
extends it is increasingly important to 
find a way into its intricacies. 


Shorter Notices 

The Memoirs of Ernst Von Wiezsacker. 
Translated by John Andrews, Golloncz. 
322 pages. 16s. 

An English edition of Baron Ernsi von 
Weizsacker’s “Erinnerungen” has now 
been published. A review of the German 
edition ed in The Economist of 
February 3rd, 1951. 

Guide for the Company Secretary. }y 
Arthur Coles, Revised by D. S. W. 
Poulter. Pitman, 276 pages. 20°. 
The seventh edition of this well-known 

book has been extensively revised so as to 

take account of the vision of the 1948 

Companies Act. phasis is sade 

throughout not -only on the legal aspects 

of the Secretary’s work but also on the 

practical requirements of day by 2) 

routine. 
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A RICHER COUNTRY 
through British Skill el 


Capital and manpower cannot of themselves produce a thriving new industry. The missing 
element, although not easily described in one word, is often called technique: the right 
machines correctly designed and skilfully operated. How can this be acquired ? The process 
of trial and error is costly and slow. Fortunately, there are organisations —such as the 
Vickers Group in Britain—able to provide not only the most up-to-date production 
machinery, but also advice on its operation based on long experience. The field that 
Vickers covers includes transport by land, sea and air; mining; and manufacturing of 
many kinds, both light and heavy. A cross-section of the Group’s work can be seen at an 
Exhibition now being held at Vickers House, Broadway, London, S.W.1. 
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up to a world-wide organisation 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Inquest on China 


Washington, D.C. 


F the Senators who are inquiring into the MacArthur 
[ ssi were concerned solely with eliciting and under- 
standing the available facts on United States policy and 
performance in the Far East, their enterprise would now 
be within measurable distance of completion. Most of the 
available facts, from Yalta to Pyonggang, have been elicited, 
and no phenomenal intellectual equipment is required to 
understand them. But anyone in Washington who began 
to read the transcript of the hearings in the belief that all 
the members of the Senate Joint Committee were men 
dedicated to the search for truth alone must by now be sorely 
disillusioned. 


Last week’s testimony was notable for a long, careful and 
lucid exposition by Mr Dean Acheson, the Secretary of 
State, of the policy the United States has pursued in China 
since the war with Japan ended, of the circumstances that 
have arisen to frustrate that policy, and of the events which 
have led the United States to fight the forces of the new 
masters of China in Korea while the old masters of China 
dwell in peace on the island of Formosa. 


A wholly disinterested auditor might well feel that what 
Mr Acheson said leaves one important doubt unresolved. 
The Secretary of State has demonstrated that the Chinese 
Nationalists lost the civil war, in spite of the immense 
military, economic and territorial advantages they enjoyed, 
because their cause was betrayed by inefficient and corrupt 
leaders under a Generalissimo who would not, or could not, 
institute the reforms that alone might have saved the day. 
If this is so, the disinterested auditor might ask, what moral 
or practical purpose is to be secured by a policy which 
continues to give American recognition and support to this 
same Generalissimo and. his administration after they have 
lost the recognition and support of their own people ? But 
though Mr Acheson has been assailed and abused on other 
grounds, this doubt has not been expressed at all. None of 
the hundreds of questions put to him even suggest that any 
Senator feels uncertain about the wisdom of leaving the 
American eggs in a basket whose bottom fell out when it 
was last lifted. 


_ This is not the least curious aspect of the inquiry, though 
in America it is probably the least noticed. The other 
curious and better noticed aspect is the unconcealed effort 
of what is already being called a little group of wilful men, 
in and out of the Senate Joint Committee, to obfuscate and 
direct attention away from such of the elicited facts as 
conflict with a different thesis about China, one which, if 
accepted by the public, would weaken confidence in Mr 
Truman’s Administration and help to secure its defeat at 
next year’s elections. This effort has been encouraged by 
the “ China Lobby,” operating on behalf of the Nationalists 
to an extent and by methods which the Administration’s 
Supporters in Congress are now proposing should be investi- 
gated in their turn. 


The rival thesis requires that Mr Acheson should be held 
guilty of “ barefaced distortion,” that his statement on China 


policy should be regarded as a “ miracle of contrived con- 
fusion” which is “ well calculated to deceive the American 
people.” These are phrases of Senator Brewster, Republican 
of Maine, a member of the Senate Joint Committee. One 
of his Republican colleagues, Senator Morse, of Oregon, 
had earlier congratulated Mr Acheson on “one of the 
clearest digests arid synopses of a very complex international 
matter that it has ever been my privilege and pleasure to 
hear” ; but the indications that they are splitting their own 
party seem not so far to have troubled those Senators who 
are dedicated to the Up-with-Chiang, Down-with-Acheson 
endeavour. 


What this Republican school of thought is trying to demon- 
strate is that Nationalist China was sold down the river at 
Yalta by a Democratic Administration which later showed 
that it had been fooled into believing that the Chinese 
Communists were harmless agrarian reformers with whom 
it would be possible to do future business. Having made 
this appalling mistake, the story goes on, the Democratic 
Administration, led by the nose by Mr Acheson and the 
Communist-loving faction in the State Department, sent a 
reluctant General Marshall to China to force the Nationalists 
into an unholy coalition with the Communists, then denied 
them adequate arms and made their defeat certain. 


* 


Anyone in America, who is willing to make the effort of 
attention necessary to discern what has happened since Mr 
Acheson began to testify, must be aware that gaping holes 
have been torn in this China thesis in which so large a part 
of the Republican Party now holds so great a political invest- 
ment. Not every argument the Secretary has produced has 
been conclusive, and not every position he has taken has 
been unassailable. There might be some reservations, for 
example, on his defence of the deal at Yalta, but it is now 
beyond dispute that the Republicans are not in a good posi- 
tion to enter them. For Senator McMahon of Connecticut— 
who has shown more enterprise than any of the other Demo- 
cratic members of the Joint Committee—smoothly produced 
a speech that Senator Wiley had made in July, 1945, calling 
for Russia’s entry into the Far Eastern war to save “ countless 
American lives.” 


Senator McMahon further drew attention to the absence 
of any single Republican objection at the time to General 
Marshall’s policy. Mr Acheson noted that the coalition plaa 
was not based upon any illusion within the State Department 
that the Chinese Communists were agrarian reformers, but 
was an idea originated and produced by the Chinese 
Nationalists themselves ; that it was the only plan for China 


‘** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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that the United States had the military strength or public 
support to further ; that General Marshall’s arm could hardly 
have been twisted by the State Department since he drafted 
his own instructions for the mission to China; that the 
relevant committees of Congress had learned at the time 
from the head of the American Military Mission and from 
testimony submitted by the American Chamber of Commerce 
of “one of the largest cities in China” that the Nationalist 
forces, weakened by greedy leaders, were disintegrating and 
handing over their arms to the Communists; and that 
General Marshall’s request for $570 million in aid for the 
Nationalists was reduced by Congress to $400 million. 


These were contributions useful, to say the least, to anyone 
who wanted to elicit and understand the ascertainable facts. 
But they were not helping the China thesis of the Republican 
group, and so vigorous efforts were made to refute them. 
Senator Brewster at one point found himself in the same 
half-hour strongly telling Mr Acheson, on the one hand, 
that the Nationalists could not fight because the United 
States had not supplied them with enough ammunition and, 
on the other, that the Nationalists fought so well that they 
inflicted 1,233,000 casualties on the Communists—a feat, 
as Senator Long mildly indicated, unequalled in modern 
times, in that it credited the Nationalists with wiping out 
80 per cent of the enemy. 


Mr Acheson was released last Saturday after forty hours 
of questioning. On Monday General Wedemeyer, who com- 
manded the American forces in the China theatre and was 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s Chief of Staff between 1944 and 
1946, came in to bat and laid about him briskly with a series 
of spectacular, if not wholly consistent, swipes. ' Uninhibited 
by the fact that he still holds the command of the United 
States Sixth Army, he first supported General MacArthur’s 
demand for the bombing and blockading of China, and then 
_ recommended American withdrawal from Korea, severance 
of diplomatic relations with “ the Soviet enemy ” and accept- 
ance of the “calculated risk” of a third world war. But 
though he did considerable contradicting—of Mr Acheson 
in the first place and in the second place, in the opinion of 
many who heard or read him, of himself—he left relatively 
undisturbed the record of what happened in China. 

Everything considered, indeed, the group’s China thesis 
is now leaking rather badly. For those who must sink or 
swim with it, the obvious technique in these circumstances 
is to go on making the same accusations as though none 
of them had ever been refuted—indeed, to say the same 
things louder than ever. At the end of the week Senator 
Taft, the Republican leader, was telling a reporter: 
“ Acheson’s explanation is just a cover up. . . . They really 
wanted the Communists to take over, . , .” 


Divided Keystone 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PHILADELPHIA] 


PENNSYLVANIA began to be called the Keystone State about 
1800 and, although California has at last drawn level in 
population, and New York has long surpassed it, Pennsyl- 
vania retains great political importance, by virtue of its voting 
strength and economic power. Control of the keystone, 
however, is hotly disputed today. The Republicans regained 
their century-old hold on Pennsylvania in 1948, after four 
Roosevelt victories. But inside the party, the venerable 
Grundy dynasty is challenged by Senator James Duff, the 
fermer Governor who last year unseated Senator Myers, the 
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Democratic whip. This split is the more painful becay 

of the likelihood that the,Democrats will be e 

Rew votes in the fast-growing industrial areas, 
Senator Duff is the most interesting political figure 


16s} 


able to Capture 


Pennsylvania has produced in recent years. In the State 
though a wholehearted Republican, he is engaged in ; 
running battle for control against what he regards as the 
reactionary manufacturing barony. In Washington, ji 
thinking follows the lines laid down by the late Senato; 
Vandenberg and General Eisenhower. His interest in inter. 
national affairs, however, will probably have to take secong 
place to the practical matter of winning control of Pennsyl- 
vania’s powerful delegation to the Republican Nation) 
Convention, which selects the party’s candidates. The task 
of reviving a bi-partisan foreign policy, which he favours, 
is also one to be approached with caution by a Senator who, 
although he is 68 years old, is in his first term. 


When Senator Duff departed for Washington he left the 
state machinery in Harrisburg in the hands of Governor Fine. 
his running-mate. They had won their nominations over 
the opposition of the Republican old guard led by followers 
of former Senator Grundy, an 89-year-old power of the high 
tariff school. Mr Duff was one of these originally but, 
shortly after he became Governor, he revolted against their 
“horse and buggy” ideas and “ McKinley politics.” Since 
then he has stressed Pennsylvania’s need for progressive 
government. The split was widened in 1948 when the 
machine decided to support Governor Dewey of New York 
for the Republican nomination, rather than Senator Vanden- 
berg, whom Mr Duff favoured. In his irritation, Mr Duf 
was driven temporarily into the camp of Senator Taft, where 
today he would hardly feel at home. 


While Senator Duff has been in Washington, learning to 
deal with the problems of a national legislator, the Grundy 
influence has been making itself felt once more in the staic 
legislature at Harrisburg. Many of Mr Duff's projects for 
social betterment have been brought to a standstill, though 
it must be conceded that the state government is beset by 
trying tax problems, some of them bequeathed to it by 
M: Duff himself. 

* 


But Pennsylvania’s role will not be determined entirely 
by which Republicans win this internal feud. The stzte 
was carried by Mr Dewey in the 1948 Presidential elections, 
but only by 150,000 votes out of a total vote of 3.735.149. 
Then, Pennsylvania’s population was about ten million; 
according to unofficial estimates, it is now half a million 
larger. Neither party can count upon an easy victory next 
year. 

Presumably, the Democrats’ aim will be to seize Pennsy!- 
vania’s other Senate seat for former Senator Myers. 4 
Roosevelt-Truman Democrat, who will be assured of all the 
support the President can give him. His opponent would 
be Senator Edward Martin, a Republican, but a represent? 
tive of the school of Republican thought that Mr Duff %0 
emphatically opposes, in both its domestic and its inter 
national ideas. There will be no shadow of bipartisanship. 
but both ex-Senator Myers and Senator Duff, from opposing 
sides of the political fence, will be challenging Pennsylvans 
traditional, rock-ribbed and very much alive old-lint 
Republicanism. 

An important indication of how the battle is going ™4) 
be given by this year’s elections for Mayor and other impor 
tant offices in Philadelphia. lvania’s largest ©'y- 


Philadelphia is an old citadel of Republican patronage 
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politics ; the local machine has always refused to share its 
power by seeking the label of “independence ” or “ good 
government.” But it has lost four elections, and in 1948 
President Truman won 432,699 votes as against 425,962 for 
Mr Dewey. This was a margin of less than 7,000 in a city 
of 2,000,000, but the Republicans are badly frightened, and 
now are frantically searching for independent candidates 
who might stem the Democratic tide which has been set 
in motion. The Democrats are still far from controlling 
Philadelphia, but their progressives have the best chance of 
winning such control that they have had for fifty years— 
and some progressive Republicans in the city are on their side. 


At the other, western, end of the state, where the freight- 
laden Allegheny and Monongahela rivers join to make the 
Ohio, lie Pittsburgh and its industrial environs, a Democratic 
stronghold. Here, in a city whose political boss is its Demo- 
cratic Mayor, is the home of the Mellon industrial and 
financial empire, and also the home of Senator Duff. Between 
the two extremities of the state lie the rural counties which 
are the heart of old-fashioned Republicanism, territory which 
owes its allegiance not to Senator Duff, but to ex-Senator 
Grundy and his supporters. 


It would be foolish to say that Senator Duff is no friend 
of Pennsylvania’s industry and business. He likes to recall 
that, when he left the governorship, Pennsylvania had more 
than 17,000 manufacturing establishments with a capital 
investment of more than $3 billion. They employed a 
million workers producing more than $6 billion worth of 
manufactures. He does believe that many of the state’s 
ablest leaders are misled both in their international and 
their social thinking. A studious and unexcitable observer, 
his view of the MacArthur controversy was that Americans 
should keep their heads and discover what had happened. 
He supported General Eisenhower on the troops-to-Europe 
issue, 

There have been suggestions that Senator Duff, whose 
vigour belies his age, might himself emerge as a Republican 
candidate next year. It is certain that he will be a power, 
but he may prefer to exercise it on behalf of some other 
candidate, such as General Eisenhower, for whom he has 
30 much admiration. 


American Notes 
Beef on Strike 


In the two weeks since the price meat packers may pay 
for beef was “rolled back” 10 per cent, beef cattle have 
almost ceased to roll into the stockyards. Slaughtering is 
down by 50 per cent or thereabouts, and the shortage is 
filtering through to retail meat counters. There is now little 
doubt that this is more than a temporary maladjustment, that 
it is a strike by the cattlemen, an attempt to force the with- 
drawal of the further roll-backs in the price of beef which 
have been ordered for August 1st and October 1st. The 
cattlemen are, in fact, making the prophecies of their Wash- 
ington lobbyists come true and are seeing to it that price 
control does produce the beef famine that was predicted. 
How long they can afford to keep their cattle eating their 
heads off in the feeding lots is doubtful, but in the meantime 
they have provided the farmers’ representatives with ammu- 
nition for torpedoing the Defence Production Act when it 
sails on to the floors of Congress, as it must before the end 
of the month. 


The leaders of both parties have guaranteed that they will 
not sink the Act, but it is probable that the present uncertain- 
tes in the military and economic outlook may be made the 
excuse for extending it only temporarily, a move which would 
add to the uncertainties, at least as as the economy is 
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concerned. The President and his advisers do not share this 
uncertainty ; they can see an “unmanageable torrent of 
inflation ” piling up by the autumn, and they are now, rather 
belatedly, warning the buying public that, if it does not 
protest, Congress will take away its “ economic lifebelts,” the 
controls that have enabled consumers to keep their heads 
above the inflationary tide so far. The beef strike is the 
test case, both of Congressional resistance to pressure groups 
and of the housewives’ willingness to go without stewing steak 
today for the sake of a cheaper joint tomorrow. For beef is 
the most important single item in the American cost of living. 
and it was a cattlemen’s strike that killed price control in 
1946. 

Without price contro! the task of the Wage Stabilisation 
Board would become impossible ; so far it is working satis- 
factorily, even if only tentatively. True, wages are climbing, 
but there is a sound excuse for each upward step: the pro- 
ductivity increase that has been allowed to automobile 
workers was an important part of a contract that has brought 
peace to the industry, and is not supposed to involve a price 
rise ; shipyard wages, which have now gone up, had not kept 
pace with those in other trades for several years, because of 
the depressed state of the industry. The members of the 
Board, plotting their course from case to case, seem to be 
atriving at much the same destination, a controlled rise in 
the wage level, closely related to the cost of living, as they 
would do by mapping out principles in advance, a 
method which Eric Johnston, in charge of economic 
stabilisation as a whole, would prefer and may yet insist on. 


oo * n 
Senator Kem’s Monster 


Senator Kem is forever flying anti-British fancies, but 
does not usually oblige him by making them into 

facts. In May, however, both houses approved an amend- 
ment which he had originally proposed to stop the “ shame 
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and disgrace” of strategic materials moving through 
Hongkong to be used against United Nations troops in 
Korea. What it actually does is to prohibit economic or 
financial, but not military, assistance to any country which 
exports arms or military material, or anything which may 
be used in their manufacture, to the Soviet Union or its 
satellites. The President was obliged to approve the amend- 
ment because it was as a rider to an ur y 
needed appropriation Bill, a procedure which enabled a 
major piece of legislation affecting the foreign policy of the 
United States to be passed without being studied by the 
relevant committees of Congress. It is doubtful if in fact 
Congress realised that it was doing anything more than 
embarrassing the Administration. 


Senator Kem is now, however, being tormented with the 
monster he has created ; to one whose knowledge of the 
whereabouts of the iron curtain is probably not very precise, 
it must come as a shock to find that Communist Jugoslavia 
is the only country that is not impeded by his rider. For 
Jugesiavia has already a complete embargo on trade with 
the Soviet and its satellites ;every other recipient of American 
aid exports at least some of the articles, from feathers to 
castor oil, which the Administration has decided must be 
banned under the loosely-worded amendment. The lists 
just issued would, in the words of an official, “make the 
Sears Roebuck catalogue look like a drop in the bucket” 
and the rules, if followed to the letter, would not only prevent 
the development of Indian manganese deposits that are vital 
io the United States, but-would stop the aid that is helping 
countries such as Austria to resist Communist influence. 


President Truman, while agreeing ‘that it is a sound 
principle to prevent the Soviet block-from’ acquiring goods 
that would add to its military strength, pointed out that the 
most unsatisfactory of the unsatisfactory aspects of 
the Kem amendment is that it ignores the benefits of 
two-way trade; the free world is at present getting more 
from the Soviet satellites than it gives to them and therefore 
needs less help from the United States than it would 
otherwise do. Until Congress provides a workable sub- 
stitute for Senator Kem’s monster, economic assistance will 
be saved from its jaws by the President’s power to authorise 
exemptions in the interests of national security. Since it 
would be impossible for countries receiving aid to comply 
with the regulations in the time allowed, Mr Truman has 
really no alternative, but his action will not oil the wheels 
for a Congressional reversal of policy. Now, however, that 
the full implications of what it has done are being made 
clear, Congress may be ready to. reconsider. what was 
intended more as an expression of opinion than as a change 
of direction. 


te * x 


Battle of Thirty-Fourth Street 


The price war, with its platoons of comparison shoppers, 
still continues on New York’s 34th Street and sporadicall 


across the country, but there is nothing to compare with ~ 


the scenes a fortnight ago when shoppers broke plate-glass 
windows and revolving doors to take advantages of price 
cuts as deep as 40 per cent in some cases. Stocks of the 
most popular. bargains are temporarily exhausted, and the 
New York stores, though noting with satisfaction that their 
trade in the war’s first week had risen by 25 per cent, have 
begun to wonder whether they are not robbing the future 
to make a shoppers’ holiday. As replacements are brought 
in, even R. H. Macy and Companys which fired the first 
shot, may be content with the 6 per cent reduction which 
it has long contended reflects the savings of its “ no credit ” 
policy. 
Meanwhile, small retailers and manufacturers caught in 
the cross-fire are attempting to salvage what they can from 
the wreckage of the fair trade laws, the euphemism for retail 
price maintenance. The New York Supreme Court, at the 
request of a Brooklyn chemist, has ordered Macy’s to cease 
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selling pharmaceutical ucts made within the state 4 
prices below those by the manufacturer. This, how. 
ever, is small comfort, for home-produced pharmaceutica)s 
make up a small part of Macy’s stock. More drastic legal 
remedies are proposed by ind retailers to the 
New York board of inquiry, such as a ban on the advertising 
of “ loss leaders ” without the manufacturers’ consent. Such 
bargains, it is argued, are purely devices to lure the unwary 
shopper into the spideg’s web. manufacturers have 
refused to sell direct to Macy’s, on the ground tha 
when their product is sold at a loss public confidence in jt; 
value is undermined. Still others are hastening to require 
resale price maintenance contracts from all their customers, 
The usefulness of all these steps is very limited ; wha 
most manufacturers and retailers would like would be for 
Congress to pass a law specifically permitting the states to 
force retailers to charge the prices on all goods fixed by 
the manufacturer—something the Supreme Court found the 
Miller-Tydings amendment did not do. Such a law 
probably could not be passed unless there developed price 
wars as severe as those in the nineteen-thirties, something 
not very likely at a time when supplies of consumers’ good 
are bound to decline and consumers’ incomes to rise. The 
Senate Small Business Committee, however, is to look into 
complaints of small businessmen that the decision may force 
them into bankruptcy. A more real danger to the smal! 
businessman would appear to stem from an earlier decision of 
the Court. This so interpreted the Robinson-Patman Ac 
as 10 permit sellers to discriminate between buyers, granting 
lower prices to some than to others, if it is done in good 
faith to meet competition, When harder times return. it 
would allow large buyers to secure bigger discounts than 
are justified and exaggerate the advantages of mass distribu- 
tion they already enjoy. 


* * * 


First Aid for Medical Schools 


The nation’s 79 medical schools, suffering from acute 
deficits although they are full to capacity, are to receive 
first aid from a new National Fund for Medical Education. 
Its chairman is Mr Herbert Hoover and it is supported by 
the medical profession, the life insurance companies. 
industry, the trade unions and a number of scientific and 
educational foundations. The aim is to collect $5,000,000 a 
year in voluntary contributions from those who benefit from 
medical science. The American Medical Association has 
agreed to turn over to the new fund the $500,000 it appro- 
priated for the schools last December—a sum the doctors 
critics insist on regarding as conscience money for the part 
the AMA had played in blocking federal aid for the medical 
schools. The $500,000 was a —only a small part—ol 
the $3,600,000 the AMA by assessments on 
individual doctors to fight compulsory health insurance. 

It has been the fervent wish of the AMA that voluntary 
effort might reverse the tide of federal subsidies and gover?- 
ment control. But it is to be hoped that the new fund may 
be a supplement to federal aid, rather than a substitute for 
it. For $5,000,000 a year, even if it can be guaranteed, will 
not cure the financial anemia of the medical schools. 4 
committee appointed by the US Surgeon General estimates 
that $40 million a year is needed to put them on a healthy 
foundation at present levels of enrolment ; to train mor 
‘doctors, additional funds for expansion must be found. 

Before the rearmament drive, the Public Health Service 
estimated that the country would be short of 15,000 doctors 
by 1960. The number of doctors declined from 1940 © 
1950 (though three-quarters of the qualified applicants for 
medical training are turned away for lack of room), wille 
the population, and its ability to pay for medical care, grew. 
The expansion of the armed forces will drain away bo 
doctors and nurses. The AMA di the shortage: 


arguing that the additional “productivity” of doctors— 
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a new -WAi service 


from London and Paris 


WA now offers a new direct service to these busy industrial centres. Board 

.your TWA Constellation in London or Paris and step off next morning in 
Detroit or Chicago without changing planes in New York. After a swift, smooth, EXCLUSIVE 
enjoyable flight you arrive refreshed and ready for your business appointments. ALL-§8LEEPER SERVIGE 
If you wish you can stop over in New York at no extra fare. TWN: dlbein thacaty eel 

Flying in a world-proved TWA Constellation is an enjoyable experience. You service to New York. The luxur- 
will appreciate the excellent food and drinks, the quietly attentive service and us New York Ambassador 
the friendly at he d remember too—only TWA can fly you all the wa a ee 
y atmospnere—an y yy Y Paris every Monday 

to any of the 60 important U.S. business centres—one ticket—one airline! Consult Your Travel Agent. 


Depart London sundays7.0p.m. Depart Paris wednesdays5.10 p.m. 
arrive Monday Detroit 10.55 a.m. arrive Thursday Detroit 10.5 a.m. 
Chicago 12.10 p.m. Chicago 11.20 a.m. 


YOU NV 
CAN DEPEND O . U 'S A 
TWA R _ EUROPE: AFRICA - ASIA Bs 
eservation Service is ; 
available to you day and night. 


LONDON. Telephone : REGent 3211. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES i 
ARIS. Telephone: BALzac 10-83. i 
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Dictaphone TIME-MASTER recording 
is perfect from beginning to end 


YOU WANT absolute accuracy—and you get it when you 
use a Dictaphone Time-Master for your dictation. 

There’s no fading or distortion of your words when 
your secretary transcribes. For Memobelt recording is 
crystal-clear from beginning to end—far, far more 
dependable than either notebook-and-pencil systems or 
any other dictating method. 


The reason? Simply—cylindrical recording. Those 
plastic Memobelts that you can file flat or mail by the 


dozen in an envelope, are virtually cylinders when they are 
in the machine. 


CONSTANT RECORDING CLARITY 
Cylindrical recording means: crystal-clear dictation from 
beginning to end; it means constant recording speed ; and 
it means that back-spacing too is uniform —and therefore 
simpler. 

ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4% ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
reproduction. 3. Uniform back-spacing, immediate place 
finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, 
filable, expendable Memobelts, low-cost plastic medium, 
6. Nation-wide service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for TIME-M ASTER literature to Dictaphone Co. Ltd. 
Dept. O., 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINES 


DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER N 


Fashion designer's wont fe't 
for handbags, belts, furnishings, 
slippers, hats in neat shopes and 
charming colours, They know felt 
wecrs well, is dependable and keeps 
its shape and colour 
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Engineers think of er « 
the versctile material which Can be 
die-cut, chiselied, mochined. They 
wont it for goskets, filters, buffing 
rollers, shock absorbers ond innum. 
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Whatever your interest—industrial, 
domestic, fashion or medical, send 
your inquiries direct to BURY FELT 
WANUFACTURING CO. LTD. Hudcar 
Mills, Bury, Lancs. or 3 Snow Hill, 
London E.C.1!. Phone: Central 4448. 





Branch Ofices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK 
EWOASTLE 
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What colour is 
more production ? 


A 


That’s what we said: if you find a factory producing more, 
more quickly and efficiently, what colour do you expect 
to see on the walls, the machinery, the controls ? 
This question matters a lot, and of course there’s no single 
answer to it. But we do know an answer to cye-strain, 
greatest single factor causing fatigue and keeping pro- 
duction down. That answer is: careful colour planning. 
Dingy dark greys and browns, which cloak dirt instead of 
making it easy to shift, are not good enough—even posi- 
tively harmful sometimes. Yet at no extra cost, when 
painting, factories can be meade lighter, more cheerful, 
easier places to keep clean and to work in. 
This improved atmosphere is always followed by im- 
proved production. 
In “Factory Painting for Increased 
Productivity’ you'll find principles that 
can be applied with profit to any fac- 
tory, simply and interestingly set out 
with prectical illustrations in colour. 
We will send you your copy, free of 4” 
obligation, if you will write for 4 
JNM WALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL 4 
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thanks to the so-called “wonder-drugs” and beter 
organisation—more than offsets the decline in their numbers, 
But no one doubts that if war, accempanied by atomic 
attacks, should come, there would be a disastrous shortage 
of doctors and nurses. No one believes it would be safe, this 
time, to reduce the number of doctors for the civilian popu- 
lation as drastically as was done during the last war. 


Last year the Senate passed a Bill embodying the 
President’s plan for a five-year programme of aid to 
medical education. Each school would have received $500 
for each student, and larger sums were offered to schools 
expanding their enrolments. The Bill was killed in the 
House on the grounds it opened the way to federal control 
of education. Voluntary efforts may be able to keep the 
medical schools from bleeding to death at once, but last 
year’s Bill, or something like it, is needed if they are to 
enjoy permanent good health and provide all the doctors 
that are needed. 


® ® * 


TV Goes to the Movies 


This week the millions of spectator sportsmen who have 
been taking their exercise on their own television sets had 
their armchairs pulled out from under them, by a combined 
attempt by sports promoters and cinema owners to counter 
television’s threat to box-office receipts. To see the Louis- 
Savold championship in New York, where it was to take 
place, it was Mecessary to attend the fight ; it was nowhere 
available in the home, but in Washington, Chicago and a 
few other cities, it was to be “ piped” directly into movie 
theatres by coaxial cable from cameras at the ring-side. So 
far only a few cinemas are suitably equipped for this, but 
the number with large screen television facilities is growing 
rapidly. Before long theatre owners should be able to offer 
not only sports promoters, but also producers of other types 
of entertainment, terms more attractive than can the adver- 
tisers who sponsor television programmes on the networks. 
To many this seems one way of checking the alarming fall 
in movie attendances, which have dropped by over 20 per 
cent in the last five years, to under 60 million a week. 


United Paramount Theatres Inc., one of the pioneers in 
this attempt to go along with television instead of being 
put on the shelf by it, presumably hopes that bigger and 
better television programmes for its movie screens will be 
one of the offspring of its proposed union with the American 
Broadcasting Rotnaae: This merger, if approved by the 
Federal Communications Commission, will be a marriage 
between two firms that were divorced from their previous 
partners by anti-trust decree. ABC was formerly the second 
network of the National Broadcasting Company and 
United Paramount was until recently the theatre-owning 
branch of the Paramount Pictures Corporation. Similar 
divorces are being forced by the Department of Justice upon 
all the film-producing companies that also own theatres. 
Partly because of this separation, but more because of 
rising costs, Hollywood is so depressed that recently one 
leading corporation asked its top executives to take salary 
cuts of from 25 to $0 per cent. It has been estimated that 
television stations will eventually be in the market for far 
more films than Hollywood has ever produced in a year, 
80 H is not surprising that the picture-making companies 
ate beginning to flirt with the new medium that they have 
coki-shouldered for so long. There is no question yet of 
television networks being allowed to carry the latest feature 
films, nor indeed they afford them ; but there are 
plenty of old films that still have life in them and that could 
be earning their keep if telecasters were allowed to rent them. 
At present all they can gét are second-rate films that even 
in their first youth were not worth secing. Furthermore, 
there are increasing 0 ities for making films directly 


for television, as some independent producers, and some 
television networks, are already doing. | 
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No Education Without Segregation 


The doors of the law school of the University of North 
Carolina, like those of so many other graduate and pro- 
fessional schools in the South, must open to admit Negro 
students. Under past decisions of the Supreme Court Negro 
students may be excluded from white colleges only if a State 
provides them with equal opportunities within its borders. 
Unlike most States, which Sak reluctantly conceded that 
such equal facilities do not exist and that they cannot 
afford to provide them for graduates, the University 
of North Carolina contended that the opportunities for 
Negroes to study law at the Negro North Carolina College 
were substantially the same as those at the University, 
though the resources of the latter are many times greater. 
That contention has not been upheld by the Supreme Court. 


The south is becoming accustomed to the admission of 
small numbers of highly educated Negroes to its graduate and 
professional schools, unheard-of though such a thing would 
have been five years ago. What is creating a solid resistance 
movement is the threat that court action may abolish segre- 
gation right down the educational ladder. Most of the 
southern States, fearing the long arm of the Supreme Court, 
are hastily attempting, out of their meagre resources, to 
remedy the generations of neglect from which the Negro 
schools have suffered. The suits being brought in three 
States, however, do not merely ask admission for coloured 
children to the white schools because those for Negroes are 
inferior ; they argue that no school exclusively for Negroes, 
whatever its physical or academic standards, can provide 
opportunities equal to those offered by an unsegregated 
school. One of these cases is already being heard in South 
Carolina and a decision from the Supreme Court is expected 
early next year. 


Even progressive opinion in the more advanced States of 
the South is frightened by the speed with which segregation 
is being challenged on its strongest ground, and fearful of 
the disturbances which may follow. In the deep South, 
preparations are already far advanced to defy or evade an 
adverse court decision. In Georgia, the legislature has given 
authority for state funds to be withheld from the schools if 
a single Negro child is admitted to a white institution ; 
Florida is following suit; and in South Carolina school 
trustees are to be permitted to sell or lease school buildings 
to private groups. The Governors of Mississippi, Georgia, 
and South Carolina—the latter Mr James Byrnes, a former 
Justice of the Supreme Court—have all declared that they 
would discard the public schools rather than forego 
segregation. This is a position they may not be able to 
maintain either legally or practically. But the South has 
shown, since the war, that it is willing to modify its racial 
practices, and the Negro leaders might, with feeling as strong 
as this, have been wiser to move more slowly. 


Shorter Notes 


Washington’s “ captive audience ” is om the way to irecdom 
from “ forced listening.” The District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals has ruled that the Capital Transit Company has 
deprived citizens of their constitutional freedom by broad- 
casting commercial programmes on its trams and buses, 
since the passengers have had no alternative but to listen 
or cease to use public transport. 

* 

For the coming fiscal year, 1952, only $800 million is 
being requested from Congress for Seuee t of strategic 
materials. This programme has been granted $4.4 billion in 
new obligational authority since it began and $2.9 billion in 
the 1951 fiscal year, “to accelerate current procurement and 
to provide for long-term commitments for deliveries from 
new or expanded sources of supply.” From now on, there- 
fore, it is necessary to provide only for current procurement 
and for a few additional long-term commitments. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS - 





Confidence in Berlin 
(From Our Special Correspondent) 


Fo the past fortnight the Russians have again been held- 

ing up trade from West Berlin. This is on the pretext 
that “ certificates of origin ” are required for all raw materials 
used in exports from the city. But it is in reality an effort to 
influence current trade negotiations and in retaliation for the 
efforts being made by the western powers to stop smuggling 
from western Germany into the Soviet zone. In spite of such 
pressures, however, the most remarkable feature about Berlin 
during the past few months has been the way in which this 
unique sector in the cold war has settled down. In fact, it 
would probably now be wrong to put Berlin into quite the 
same category of such actual or potential trouble spots as 
Korea, Indo-China, Persia or Jugoslavia. Both sides in the 
city are certainly aware that serious trouble can always be 
created at very short notice ; there have already been sixteen 
boundary incidents this year on the 150-mile perimeter of the 
western sectors—including the Russians’ legal but crude occu- 
pation of Staaken in February. There is, however, a strong 
feeling that, as a result of intense experience in constantly 
handling highly inflammable political material, both the 
Russians and the western powers now “ know the form.” If 
the Russians persist in a move designed to embarrass the 
allied authorities—and the British have labelled as a “ pin- 
prick policy ” the Soviet tactics of trying some new gambit 
two or three times every month—the western powers take 
counter-action, not necessarily in direct opposition but some- 
where else on the great chessboard of Germany. And usually 
within a few days, the balance is restored to its steady if sensi- 
tive normal. 


Nothing, of course, will alter the fact that Berlin is in the 
front line of the struggle between the free world and the 
Communists. But, as is often the way with the front line, 
there is an atmosphere of calm and confidence in the city 
itself which is sometimes lacking in the world outside. And 
while this atmosphere has mainly grown up since the raising 
of the blockade, nothing should be allowed to detract from 
the great credit due to the western occupation authorities 
—in the British sector Major General Bourne has done an 
outstanding job—and to the Berliners for the way they have 
both handled their problems all through the last two or 
three years. This is most particularly true of the people of 
Berlin themselves, of whom one in four is still unemployed ; 
without their co-operation it would have been difficult to 
create the relatively stable conditions of today. That being 
said, it is well to draw the lesson of Berlin for the rest of 
Western Europe. Two unusual factors have been at work in 
the city and have brought its people to resist Communism 
more stoutly and with Ce unanimity than elsewhere. 
First, they experienced the rule of the Army for two 
months in the summer of 1945 before being taken over by 
the western allies; and they have never forgotten the 
experience. Secondly, they have now had plenty of evidence 
that the western allies mean business and will not abandon 
them without fighting a world war ; Berlin is still the only 
place in Germany where a public statement to this effect is 
applauded and cheered. 


The Road to Stability 


Four landmarks stand out in the recent history of Berlin 
and have contributed to the city’s confidence, as well as 
to the good relations between the western authorities and 


the Berliners—relations which are now in contrast to the 
deteriorating atmosphere in the Federal Republic. The firs, 
was naturally the breaking of the Russian blockade: jp 
that, western success is attributed almost as much to the 
counter-blockade of the Soviet zone and the stopping of 
the flow of capital goods from the Ruhr as to the air lif; 
itself, vitally necessary though that was. The next landmark 
was the very important decision of ECA to rescue the Berlin 
economy ; the American administration put in some of jt; 
best men to carry out the programme. Thirdy, there was the 
calling of the Russian bluff over the Whitsun rally last year. 
when the Communist threat of a mass move into the western 
sectors was cancelled after the west had made it clear that 
the marchers would be met by force. Then, lastly, it was felt 
that a new stage had been reached—and subsequent events 
have so far justified the belief—when Berlin was given ; 
security guarantee by the mee ministers of America, 
Britain and France after their erence in Washington last 
September. 


Trouble at the Festival ? 


What of the future? The most immediate threat of 
trouble on the horizon is the meeting of the Soviet-dominated 
World Youth Festival in the Soviet sector of the city on 
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August sth. This has been with the fact that at the 
World Peace Council in Berlin last winter the Russians let 1 
be said on their behalf that a peace treaty must be signed 
with Germany by the end of 1951. Hence it is argued that 
the August meeting may provide another favourable oppor- 
tunity for the Russians to raise the political pressure in order 
to extract concessions from the west. This does not, how- 
ever, look very likely from Berlin itself. There is little feeling 
that the Russians have really bound Ives to a date for 
a peace eeeeay lene bee es eae ee eee Oe 
th ival has been convoked 02 
such a note of peace that it would seem difficult even for the 
Russians to switch it into a ‘rally with sssive intentions, 
without several weeks of preparation of which there has 2 
yet been nosign, 
In addition, last year’s experience at Whitsun suggests that 
unarmed marchers can be stopped more readily than some 
pessimists believe, if they are met by other large masses of 
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individuals such as a phalanx of West German police with 
wo or three battalions of troops behind, The very last thing 
tg do, of course, is to use arms Or even tear-gas, which itself 
creates panic. In August the only suitable open spaces in 
which the Communist boys and girls can assemble in the 
Soviet sector are either the Lustgarten or Treptower Park. 
Of the two, the Lustgarten is the only practical proposition 
for an effective march on West Berlin since Treptow is a con- 
siderable distance away from the centre. The capacity of the 
Lusigarten is limited to 200,000 and there are in effect not 
more than three routes from it into the western sectors which 
need to be blocked off. Last year the reply to the Communist 
marchers was to welcome them into the western sectors in 
small groups. The young Communist sympathisers in August 
will again be entertained and shown round if they come as 
individuals ; few fail to return behind the iron curtain from 
such a visit unimpressed by the superior standards of living 
and the friendly confidence in West Berlin. 


Rienne dure comme le Provtsoire 


History has a way of spinning out the existence of tem- 
porary afrangements, and there is now no reason why the 
present situation in Berlin, based though it is on a day-to-day 
war of nerves, should not endure for some time—uniless the 
third world war breaks out. Looking into the future of Berlin 
itself, however, there seem to be two factors which may 
eventually work against the western powers: Russian con- 
struction of rail and canal links to by-pass the city, and success 
for the Five Year Plan in the Soviet zone of Germany. At 
peesent, although all the railways in Berlin are operated by 
the East German authorities, one of the reprisals the western 
powers can take against Russian interference with their own 
road and rail communications to the Federal Republic is to 
stop Soviet traffic through the western sectors of Berlin. This 
is a very strong weapon since communications in the Soviet 
zone are already .bad, and there is virtually no alternative to 
using Berlin—the former German capital—as a vital part of 
the east-west rail and canal network in the zone. Now, how- 
ever, the Russians are building routes round the city, the rail 
link to be completed—and the Russians have recently 
reiterated that it must be ready—by the World Youth Festival 
in August and a canal link some time next year. 

The Five Year Plan in the Soviet zone is at present depen- 
dent on supplies of coal, steel and capital goods from the 
Ruhr. And since the economy of the zone has run so far 
downhill that the Russians have had to bring back some of the 
equipment they removed at the end of the war, the success of 
the Five Year Plan is politically essential to them. At present 
the western powers can retaliate very effectively against 
obstruction in Berlin by ing up exports from Western 
Germany. If, however, steel capacity in the Soviet zone has 
been built up to 3,500,000 tons a year by the end of 1953 
and other proposed steps towards industrialisation achieved, 
its dependence on Western Germany will decline sharply— 
(WO separate economies will in fact have grown up in 
Germany, that of the east zone being increasingly tightly 
bound to the Soviet system. 


Two Years Ahead 


It looks, then, as if the western position in Berlin may 
gradually tend’ to weaken until, in about two years’ time, the 
power to retaliate is not as great as it is at the moment. To 
build too much of an argument on this, however, is to think 
—_ and too theoretically into the future. ar ri 

now many things may happen. And while it may be 
assumed that the Russians will sooner or later make another 
Serious attempt to winkle the west out of Berlin, by blockade 
or otherwise, their immediate prospects are undeniably poor. 
With several months’ stocks now in West Berlin, another 

‘ade would be a.costly business for them. If the Berliners 
remain as steadfast and resolute as they have been so far 
there is every reason to hope for the best. In the front line 
this spirit itself is an essentiat ingredient of victory. 
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Election Eve in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS. CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue general election in France on Sunday will be a scrutin 
de liste départemental majoritaire 4 un tour avec apparente- 
ment de listes, panachage* et vote préférentielt. This means 
first and foremost that, instead of the system of proportional 
representation used in 1946, all the seats in a department 
will go either to a majority party or, where there is none, 
to a majority group of affiliated parties. In the latter case 
the seats will, within the apparentement, be distributed pro- 
portionately to the votes received. Only where no absolute 
majority is gained either by a single party or by the group 
will recourse be had to proportional representation proper. 
In Greater Paris (departments of Seine and Seine-et-Oise) PR 
is, however, being retained: so it is also in Guadeloupe, 

inique and Réunion, which send deputies to the Palais- 
Bourbon. French Guiana, on the other hand, has the unique 
distinction of using the British system, a One-seat con- 
stituency to go to the man at the top of the poll. 


The new system is, of course, designed to whittle down 
the present Communist representation of 178 out of 620 
seats. And with apparentements of one kind or another in 
87 out of the 103 departments it undoubtedly will. The 
Third Force proper icals, Socialists and MRP) have 
affiliated in over half the departments. In another 14 depart- 
ments the Socialists have desisted from affiliation with the 
Radicals and MRP, feeling strong enough to try their hand 
alone and thus escape the stain of contamination with which 
the Communists are hoping to smear them. The Gaullists 
have refused all alliances: with the Third Force or syndicat 
des sortants, as it is irreverently called, but they have made 
about a dozen affiliations with the Right groups or “ Fourth 
Force,” and in a very few cases with the MRP (which began 
its life in 1946 as the parti de la fidelité to General de Gaulle). 
It is hard to predict how many seats the RPF is sacriftcing 
by its electoral aloofness. 


In the Parisian region the most seats were won last time 
by the Communists and MRP: 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS 
DEPARTMENTS OF SEINE AND SEINE-ET-OISE, 1946 


Communists 32 
MRP se 20 
Socialists ... 8 
Radicals ... 6 
PRL (Right) 6 
Other parties 3 

75 


This time, although PR has been retained for the region, 
there is one innovation ; on the second round the system of 
what is called les plus forts restes has been substituted for 
that of la plus forte moyenne. The effect of this is that 
patties at the bottom of the poll are to be favoured at the 
expense of the heavy vote i r means of reducing 
the Communist and, presumably, Gaullist representation. 
Paris, which is the most important Communist stronghold— 
in 1946 it elected Thorez, Cachin, Marty, Fajon, Bonte, 
Duclos—is now strongly contested by the RPF, which holds 
the municipality. Marseilles, equally a Gaullist municipality 
of which mayor is now standing, should also provide a 
stiff fight between Communists and Gaullists. The RPF 
has put up a good number of generals which the opposition 
usually depicts grimly planning the campaign in the map- 
room of their HQ. General Koenig has an excellent chance 
at Strasbourg in spite of not knowing the dialect, and 
General Billotte is hoping to win the Burgundy wine country. 

* panachage means the drawi by the elector of a list of his 
own by ag candidates Sens diineent lists on the voting paper. 


This practice affects the total vote, since each transferred candidate 
counts as an added vote to the party to which he belongs. 

t+ vote préférential. By this the elector is permitted to change 
the party list by striking out names and by adding them. But this 
rule is apt to be a dead letter since no account is taken of those 


changes unless they are made by half the voters supporting the list. 
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In the strongly Catholic East and West much will depend 
upon the extent of the MRP losses to the Gaullists. The 
Church has said that people must vote (abstentions would 
undoubtedly favour the Communists, and they are especially 
feared on account of the lassitude inculcated by the prolonged 
wrangle over electoral reform). The Osservatore Romano 
has printed an article favourable to the MRP which has led 
certain observers to believe that the landslide into the Gaullist 
lap will not be so great in departments such as Moselle and 
Bas-Rhin. But the MRP candidates are particularly vulner- 
able when they are affiliated to the Socialists, since they risk 
losing supporters who are unable to countenance laicité at 
any price. Those supporters will either abstain or vote 
Gaullist—Britanny is a case in point. 

One of the most interesting features of the postwar period 
has been the recovery of the political grip of industrialists 
in such places as Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, Lyons. These 
gentlemen, of whom many are textilists, do not relish the 
risk of strikes and disturbances following a Gaullist victory. 
Nor are they at all in favour of the association of capital and 
labour which the General has now made one of his central 
planks. If they feel that the Communist threat is sufficiently 
weak the Fourth Force (of which Monsieur Paul Reynaud 
is the natural leader) may well be their choice. Unknowns 
in the heavy industrial east are the relative forces of attrac- 
tion and distrust exerted by the outgoing coalition’s German 
policy (Saar question and Schuman Plan). M. Schuman has 


certainly his work cut out to beat off Gaullist criticisms on 
these counts. 


It is said that the Frenchman votes not for but against. 
The battle is therefore perhaps between the Third Force, 
which must discredit the Gaullists and Communists for what 
they might do, and the latter groups, which (having dis- 
credited each other) must persuade the le that what the 
Third Force has not done must really be by someone 
else. Inertia is on the side of the syndicat des sortants. 
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Labour in the Middle East 
- Oilfields—Il 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST] 


TuE labour policy of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company wa: 
described in last week’s issue of The Economist. The {oy 
other major oil companies working in the area face many of 
the same problems. But there are some significant differ. 
ences. For instance, the companies in Iraq and Persia— 
states which possess parliaments and trade unions and politic. 
ally conscious capital cities—have to meet far more public 
criticism than companies which operate in a feudal monarchy 
as does the Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco) in 
Saudi Arabia, or in small sheikhdoms, as do the companies 
in Koweit and Bahrein. 


No one else handles a payroll nearly so large as Anglo- 
Iranian’s, which numbers over 60,000 inside Persia ; after 
that comes Aramco in Saudi Arabia; the Koweit field 
directly employs 7,300 ; the Iraq Petroleum Company, when 
its Kirkuk is working to its 20 million ton capacity, will 
directly employ 4,500 people there. Again, by no means all 
the companies have had to build ing and social services 
from zero as Anglo-Iranian had to do at Abadan. Aramco 
has done it in the desert at Dahran, but the Iraq Petroleum 
Company fields at Kirkuk and Basra, and the Bahrein fields 
and refinery are close to towns that have been in existence 
for centuries. Oilfields engender rather warmer local senti- 
ments when they spring into being in populated areas that 
can remember days of lesser prosperity. The Northern 
Iraqis appreciate “ their ” y- a one of the 








: I can quite see the guv'nor’s point of view 
in taking out a Fidelity Guarantee in my 
name. i know that he trusts me, but the 
fact remains that he has the responsibility 
of other people's money as well as his own, 
and the Guarantee is only a reasonable 
precaution—like the annual audit. Any 
man in his position is justified in doing the 
same thing—and he will if he’s wise.’ 
Peace of mind corer cubemiemen cen sic am, ot 9 very low rate, 
costs very little Sint x voll s pay-roll and 
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fields—Kirkuk—is situated in a food-growing district, and 


WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 
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It is only natural that, if there are fast and slow clocks about the 
premises, workers will tend to arrive by the slowest and leave by the 
fastest. Industry loses many millions of productive minutes every year 
through this time leakage alone. There is a simple ariswer. Accurate 
time must be clearly shown and sounded throughout the premises. T.R. 
Time Control does this, and much more, to eliminate time waste in 
industry and implant a wholesome sense of time values in the minds of 
everyone concerned. Spend a profitable moment now to write for full 


particulars. 
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“The base of the soctal pyramid rests today where it 
has always rested— upon the land.” 


Agriculture will always stand foremost as a vital 
industry, a source of physical and economic security. 
* | Nevertheless, it hasn’t yet become the source of 
or na tr nn th strength it should! There is need for agricultural 
Natio sire g advancement everywhere and the answer to this problem 
is mechanized agriculture. 


ic- | is a food project Whether crops are grown for food or fibre .... 





. whether farms are measured in tens or thousands of _ 
o acres... McCormick International Farm Tractors and 
€s Farm Equipment have the power and flexibility 
to improve every phase of the growing cycle from seed 
0- bed preparation to harvest. International Harvester 
“u Export Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
2 Chicago 1, U.S.A. 
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Will counting costs 
wake you up! 
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It’s better to count on Burroughs 


A BUSINESS that’s going ahead 
must.of necessity be constantly 
creating new accounting prob- 
lems. All too often, in one 
department, obsolete figuring 
methods prevent them being 
solved. Your growing business 
then finds itself paying in office 
overheads for the inefficiency, 
the bottlenecks, and the delays 
that make a mockery of careful 
budgeting. 

it’s better by far to wake up 
ito modern methods of calcula- 
tion now. There will be a 
Burroughs machine that exact- 
ly fits your requirements, giving 
vital facts and figures when you 
necd them—and in the way you 
need them. 

Burroughs have sound ad- 
vice to offer in the use of these 
machines. Their long and 
varied experience is yours for 
the asking. 


You can count on 


GROUP TOTALS AND 
AUTOMATIC GRAND TOTAL 
Where a grand total of indi- 
vidual results is required, the 
Duplex Adding - Calculator 
gives maximum speed, simpli- 
city, ard accuracy. 

Special features are: posi- 
tive registration of full key 
values, a column lock that 
prevents operating errors, 
direct subtraction without use 
of complements. 

ADDS, SUBTRACTS, MULTIPLIES, 
DIVIDES, ACCUMULATES, 
THIRTEEN COLUMNS OF KEYS. 
CAPACITY: 
£9,999,999 999 . 19. 112 


(ree 


BURROUGHS ELECTRIC 
DUPLEX ADDING- 
CALCULATOR 
British Made 





Burroughs 6 


ADDING @ CALCULATING e ACCOUNTING e STATISTICAL MACHINES 


~ 


The new Burroughs factory at Strathleven, 
Séotland, is now turning out an ever- 
increasing supply of modern business ma- 
chines for home and overseas’ markeis. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD, 
AVON HOUSE, 
356-366 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Factories: Nottingham (Est. 1898) 
Stratbleven (Scotland) 
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A FREELY MARKETABLE INVESTMENT IN A TRUST : 
SPREAD OVER THE SHARES OF THE LEADING = 

30 BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANIES = 

ALT THE PRESENT TIME.these Trust Units are particulary : 
suitable for those who seek a stable income combined with = 

good prospects of capital appreciation. = 
Long-term attractions . 

The insurance companies, whose shares.constitute “Insurance. = 
Units,” have a common policy of maintaining a wide margin = 
between what theyearn and what they.pay-out in dividends. In = 
the case of virtually all companies (with the exception of the Life = 
companies, where other considerations apply), dividends are = 
covered by income from investments, often by a handsome = 
margin, Other profits are added to the invested funds, thus = 
increasing the income from which dividends are paid. = 
Dividend prospects : 


The Saierity of insurance companies whose shares are included in 
the Trust Fund have recently declared increased dividends, and 


there are prospects that these payments should be at leust 
mai 


Purchase of Units 


The price of the Units is within the reach of the small investor, = 
who is freed from any personal liability for calls on partly-paid = 
shares included in the Trust Fund. “Ask any Stockbroker or = 
Bank for full details. = 


Offer price 14th June, 25/114. Yield, calculated in accordance with 
Board of Trade requirements, £3/5/6%,. 


TRUSTEES : WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD. 
MANAGERS : BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN., LTD., 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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A Safety First Investment 


22°, per annum 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Sums to a total ing of {£5,000 are 

for investment in the Abbey National. 
For further particulars, apply for a copy of the 
Society's Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE ; ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of local office see Telephone Directory 
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therefore brings immediate: business to neighbouring agricul- 
tural producers. The oil operations in the deserts round 
Abadan, Koweit and Dahran do not do so. 


All the companies—for reasons explained last week—do 
well by their foreign staffs. But none can as yet claim to 
treat its local employees so handsomely as does Anglo- 
jranian. No other, of course, has made profits for so long. 
The Iraq Petroleum Company at Kirkuk, which comes second 
in seniority, has suffered delays in increasing its production 
owing first to the closure of the Mediterranean in World 
War II (it exports by pipeline westwards) and then-to the 
Palestine war. In March, 19§1, all its European staff were 
housed, but only 300 workers’ houses were ready for use out 
of a building programme of 1,624 dwellings. IPC’s medical 
services are not yet as extensive as Anglo-Iranian’s for they 
do not cater for workers’ families. Its technical education 
services are only just beginning. Yet the need for workers’ 
betterment is clearly prominent in the company’s mind as 
it prepares for the immense rise in Kirkuk’s output and earn- 
ings over the next two years. Its measures for the protection 
of workers from-danger ‘and -for their cleanliness are excellent: 
So are its superannuation and savings scheme. A- housing 
estate which is being built by local enterprise, but with some 
company assistance, in the area between Kirkuk town and the 
oil suburb, may help to bridge a gap between town and com- 
pany society. At present this gap is enhanced by the wire 
fencing behind which all the Sedeopient employees live. 


Barbed wire was, years ago, necessary to security in turbulent - 


northern Iraq ; but it is no longer so and has a sad psycho- 
logical effect on Iraqis, and on your correspondent. At the 
company's southern field, which is at Zubair; near Basra, and 
which is only now coming into production, labour conditions 
are less advanced. Workers need not yet be housed, owing to 
the field’s proximity to Basra. They are carried to and fro 
by ‘bus. The recent strike at Zubair was partly due to 
complaints about the quality of this "bus service. But "buses 
were not the top grievance on the strikers’ list. Their first 
ccmplaint was one of. western “rudeness ”—a stigma for 
which the stand-offish British must take part of the blame, 
though part can be allotted to the Texan drillers. 


Winning the Wives 


Aramco is handicapped in its treatment of staff by the strict 
limitations impesed on it- bythe puritanical government of 
Saudi Arabia. Its Americans may live as they wish, and do 
80 inside an enclosure into which everything is imported from 
the United States. Its Saudis are housed in barracks, without 
their families—a. practice which is adequate while a labour 
force is still primitive and tends to work for so long as is 
necessary tO earn enough to.buy a wife or a camel. The 
company knows that better housing will become necessary 
as technical skill and liking for regular work increase. But 
its middle grade, consisting largely of Indians, Palestinians, 
htalians and Bahreins is unhappy in a no-man’s land between 
these two worlds. 


Lastly, in the sheikdoms of Koweit and Bahrein the labour 
force is of course not without its grumbles and growing 
Pains. But inside small principalities that have good rulers 
the benefits that accrue from royalties are of course far more 
visible to every man than are those in large national states. 


Both Bahrein and Koweit possess such rulers. Both are 


improving the conditions in which their people live. The 
immense and chatty queue of women that goes daily, to 
telieve both disease and boredom, to the new clinics of 
Koweit, is a sight to hearten any oil company. It suggests 
that, so long as such rulers continue to spend their revenue 
from oil on improving public services, labour’s attitude to its 
employer will be er than that in Iraq or Persia.. It 


= suggests that giving the wives cause to keep ee 
04 Com: ies it pays; is a tip for pu 
wooden 


Freedbii and Wealth in the 
Colonies 


SPEAKING in the House of Commons just a century ago, Sir 
William Molesworth, the leader of the Colonial Reformers, 
condemned the whole system of government through the 
Colonial Office : 


The wonder to me is, not that the system works ill, not 
‘ that it produces discontent and complaint, but that it works 
no worse than it does. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is responsible to Parliament for the government of 
every colony. If he could divide his “time equally 
between the colonies, as there are forty-three of them,.he 
could give about a week a year to the affairs of each separate 
colony ; but to no single colony could he at one time spare a 
week of continuous attention ; for every colony, more or less, 
requires his attention simultaneously. " * 


- At that time the staff of the Colonial Office consisted of 
“ five superior and twenty-three ‘inferior functionaries.” 
Today it consists of 1,250, although the number. of colonial 
territories has not: materially altered. Yet the Secretary. of 
State is still required, “ more or less,” to give his attention 
to them all simultaneously ; what is more, the activities of. his 
Office, like its staff, have multiplied out’ of. all. recognition. 
One glance at the tightly packed pages of his annual report* 
ranging Over every continent and almost every sphere of 
human activity, leaves the reader wondering, as Molesworth 
did, that the system works “ no worse than it does.” Indeed, 
it is working today with considerable success. 


That is due largely to a fact which no one is ready to 
believe—that the Colonies are no longer “ governed” by the 
Colonial Office at all. They are supervised in Whitehall, and 
certain key. decisions are taken there, but their day-to-day 
administration is in the hands of the Colonial Governments 
and Legislatures on the spot. Increasingly, year by year, 
more powers are devolved from London; .and within the 
Colonies powers are shifting, with unbelievable speed, away 
from the officials and on to the shoulders of the colonial 
peoples themselves. The essence of colonial policy in these 
Jast years has been the transfer of power. 


Steps to Self-Government 


The annual report describes how this is being achieved in 
a detailed chapter on “ Political and constitutional develop- 
ments.” In almost every territory some new advance towards 
self-government has taken place in this one year. Beginning 
with the spectacular changes in the Gold Coast, we learn of 
the final preparations for the new Nigerian constitution in 
1951, the revision of the Sierra Leone constitution, so as to 
give unofficials a majority in both Legislative and Executive 
Councils ; and the enlargement of the Gambia Legislative 
Council. In Uganda the Legislature has been reconstituted, 
increasing African representation ; in Tanganyika a Consti- 
tutional Development Committee has been taking evidence ; 
in Kenya, arrangements for revising the constitution have just 
been announced ; in N. Rhodesia far-reaching constitutional 
changes are in the air. In Malaya a Ministerial form of 
government has been introduced ; in Singapore the executive 
and Legislative Councils have added extra elected members ; 
in North Borneo a new constitution was brought into opera- 
tion. In the West Indies further moves towards the creation 
of a West Indian Federation took place ; in the meantime 
Barbados further liberalised its constitution ; a Commission 
of Inquiry visited British Guiana to recommend a sew 
constitution ; British Honduras considered proposals for 
political reform ; and a new constitution was introduced into 
Trinidad involving the election of five fully responsible local 


Ministers. 


" ‘* The Colonial: Territories (1950-51). Cmd.-8243. 4s, 6d. 
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Growing Tech nical Services 


Hand in hand with this remarkable record of political 
advances comes the impressive fact that British recruitment 
to the services in the Colonies is nearly five times as large as 
in 1938—the increase being concentrated on the technical 
services. In the five years since the war 770 doctors and 
dentists were recruited compared with 243 in the five years 
preceding the war ; 1,116 teachers 2s red with 62, and 
370 agriculturists compared with 99. is must, further, 
be seen together with the trend for the colonial peoples them- 
selves to man their own services in increasing numbers. In 
the Gold Coast, before the war, there were practically no 
African members of the Senior Service ; in 1949 there were 
179 ; in 1950, 269. 

In this complex operation of creating self-governing com- 
munities in the Colonies the Colonial Office has been imbued 
with one most significant conception: that democracy does 
not depend for its success on constitutions alone, but on 
all the institutions and services which together xepresent 
the democratic way of life. This means local government, 
trade unions, co-operatives, educational facilities, social 
welfare and health services, and what has been done under 
each of these heads fills many pages. A complete network 
of local government authorities, in Africa often on the 
traditional tribal councils, now covers most colonial terri- 
tories, and the functions of these authorities are being con- 
tinually extended. Over one thousand trade unions have 
been registered, with an estimated mem ip of nearly 
700,000. In 25 territories Registrars. of perative 
Societies have been appointed ; the number of co-operatives 
extends into the thousands. There are now seven university 
institutions. in the Colonies, four of them founded in the last 
three years. They have a combined student population of 
2,700, and a further 4,500 colonial students are studying in 
British universities. Teacher-training has also made good 
progress, and technical education—always a bad gap—is 
at last being taken seriously. Particular pride is taken by the 
achievements of. the health services. Malaria has, in many 
bad spots, been completely eliminated ; yellow-fever is 
reduced to a few sporadic cases ; smallpox no longer reaches 
epidemic proportions ; trypanosomiasis is under control, The 

result is that everywhere population is growing. 


Production and Trade Expand 


What does this spate of progress mean in economic terms? 
In 1939 the total public revenues of all Colonies amounted to 
£57 million ; in 1950 this figure had increased nearly five- 
fold, to £246 million. In 1938 the total value of colonial 
exports (excluding the special case of Hongkong) was £155 
million, in 1950 the figure was {922 million ; imports had 
risen from {£145 million to £772 million. Price increases 
have of course played a major part in this expansion, but it 
is calculated that “the physical volume of goods moving 
into and out of the territories in 1950 was about one and a 
half times as large as in the immediate prewar years.” The 
index of the volume of colonial exports has increased from 
100 in 1946 to 17§ in 19§0 ; in that year the rate of increase 
began to fall. 


This economic development, which extends not only to 
primary products but to the beginnings of industrialisation, 
has been spurred on by the ten-year development plans, now 
in operation in 27 territories. The total sum of money 
sees for these plans amounts to £227 million—{71 
million from the Colonial Development and Welfare funds, 
and £156 million from loans and local resources, There are, 
in addition, the spreading activities of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, with its capital resources of £110 million, 
and certain smaller sums which have come through ECA. 
Colonial production has had a strong stimulus, also, from 
the stiff rise in commodity prices in these last years. 


It must not be thought from this satisfying record of 
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progress that all is mow peace and contentment in the 
Colonies. There are many sore spots and threatening poin:; 
of danger. The Secretary of State for the Colonies remain; 
a harassed and all-too-busy man, even though he is now 
assisted by both a Minister of State and a Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary. But he and his department have ¢hi; 


merit: they do appear to know where they are going. 


Soviet Industry Moves 
Eastward 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE recent official repens on the fourth Five Year Pian 
emphasises the continued eastward expansion of Sovie 
economic power. The shift in relative economic weight from 
the traditional Donbas-Krivoi Rog region towards the Urals, 
Siberia and Central Asia, a shift which had been going on 
already in the ‘thirties and was greatly speeded up by the 
war, has not ceased in the last quinquennium. On the con- 
trary, it has been consolidated and has even exceeded th: 
original estimates of the planners, Thus at the turn of tho 
mid-century the balance of Soviet basic industry seems to bx 
slightly tilted in favour of the more eastern industrial regions. 


From the scanty information now disclosed it may be 

thered that already the regions farther east account for a 

rger—though as yet only by a slender margin—proportion 
of the Soviet primary production than the once overwhelm- 
ingly predominant western parts. Even for oil, extraction 
outside Baku in 1950, the last year of the Plan, was getting 
close to half of the total Soviet output. By that time more 
coal was already mined in the Urals and beyond than in the 
European part of the Soviet Union. Output of iron ore was 
probably balanced, but there are indications that steel 


production was already greater in the Urals and farther 
east. : 


The available figures show that the tempo of the Soviet 
internal colonisation surpassed the forecasts of the planners. 
Thus, for instance, oil extraction outside Baku should have 
reached 36 per cent of the total at the end of the Plan—it 
actually reached 44 per.cent ; while eastern coal output was 


to account for less than half of the total and not for more, a 
it in fact did. | | 

In the last decade, the two main eastern coal basins—the 
Kuzbas in Central Asia and Karaganda in Kazakhstan—have 
developed with terrific strides: in the Kuzbas output, which 
was 18 million tons in 1940, has more than doubled sinc: 
then ; in Karaganda it nearly trebled—from'6 to 17 million 
tons. Simultaneously there has been a rapid expansion in 
iron and steel production, Output rising by more than two 
and a half times in the Urals and tore than one and a half 
in Siberia. It seems that the. Soviet “Union is now partly 
reaping benefits from investments, which, at first, for short 
term accountancy, did not look: like a paying proposition. 
For instance, the Karaganda coal can be used increasingly for 
smelting in Magnitogorsk, instead of obtaining Coal from the 
Kuzbas which is roughly twice as far away ;, while the latter 
region may use more of its coal for its new ore deposits. 


The growing importance of eastern uction of fuel and 
basic materials, particularly of rolled be seems to indicate 
that in metallurgy, too, the European regions of Leningrad, 
Moscow and the = converging on the Azov et a 
gressively losing their predominance in favour of the Ur 
Kuzbas and Karaganda. This is in keeping with the wishes 
of the Soviet authorities, since already in 1939 Molotov 
declared that “we must strictly forbid the construction 
new plants in Moscow, Leni and a number of | 
industrial centres.” T east is still lagging far 
behind in light industry and the building during the last Plas 
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The MASTER DUPLICATOR 


. - gives copies in colour—without ink, without 
stencils, without gelatine, without type, without 
changing drums, without cleaning the machine. 

All that is needed is a sheet of paper, a 
transfer sheet, a typewriter or pencil—and a 
Banda—to produce : 


Copies of all drawn, written or typed work. 


Copies in as many as seven colours at the 
one operation. 


Copies that can be written on In ink. 


Copies—up to 300 in a few minutes. 


Write for details and specimens to : 
BLOCK & ANDERSON LTD. 


58-60 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.8. 
Telephone: Western 2531-46 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GT. BRITAIN. 
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Ferranti Ferran Led. Holinwood, Lancs 


Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 












T : Voltage Regulators. 

High Voltage AC. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
‘Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
LAC. & D.C. cig nt Meters. 

Meter Testing E an t: Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 
“Measuring Instruments: Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. 





i Ee Gmee 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Aspects of enterprise 
No. 2 
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An American-owned plant, built under an ECA guarantee, 


was recently opened in Cheshire. Its output of carbon 
black, an essential material in the rubber industry, saves 
Britain a million dollars of annual imports from the 
United States. A bouquet from a client is werth many 
Sanfares on one’s own trumpet: “To complete the plant 
has actually taken just over a year since breaking the 
first sod. The credit for this achievement largely goes to 
the general contractors, Simon-Carves Ltd. .... Harassed 


by shortages on the one hand and‘ American impatience’ 


on the other, they may well be proud of the final result.” 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 


TYRESOLES LTD 





TURBINE GEARS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 


HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & co. 11D 
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of some textile mills in cotton ing Central Asia is far 
from meéting this deficiency. the other hand, the new 
basins are much richer in non-ferrous metals. — | 

The castward industrialisation drive necessitates large- 
scale raigration of population. According to Soviet statistics 
between 1926 and 1939 alone over 3,000,000 people migrated 
to the Urals, Siberia and Far East, while 1,700,000 moved 
to Central Asia ; and it is uncertain whether these figures 
include the “free settlers” who were transplanted from 


the west during the collectivisation. During war towns 
sprang up like mushrooms in the east. 
Most of the 1,360 industrial-undertakings evacuated to the 


east were left behind after the end of hostilities, Large 
numbers of workers and technicians have stayed behind as 
well, This has certainly contributed to speed up the indus- 
trialisation of these regions ; on the other hand, it must have 
been somewhat detrimental to the European parts of the 
Soviet Union ; a shortage of skilled workers and technicians 
was felt in central Russia. Yet_the internal colonisation 
forms part of a definite policy. Not only have Ukrainians, 
the Germans from Saratow, the Cri 
various Caucasian tribes been transplanted there en masse 
during and after the war, but to attract labour and to check 
the departure of evacuated “westerners” wages in the east 
were raised 50 per cent higher than elsewhere. - 

The policy of favouring the eastward expansion has the 
good fortune of combining strategic and economic interests 
and combining them both with the inclinations of the policy 
maker. The strategic considerations are obvious: the 
removal of indu from vulnerable Europe and its dis- 
persal. Economically the Plan at first did not look so attrac- 
tive, because of the seemingly prohibitive cost of transport. 
Yet with the general development of eastern economy 
reductions in transport costs come ‘about automatically. 
Moreover, the high cost of haulage is more than outweighed 
by the relatively low cost of production. ‘To take but one 
example: the open cast ore of Magnitogorsk is certainly 
much cheaper than that of Krivoi Rog; hence pig iron 


‘There are still vast, almost untap 
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output per worker in Magnitogorsk is apparently 2.5 time 
higher than in the rest of the Soviet Union. : 


Stalin the “ Easterner” 


The task of leading Russia’s eastward colonisat; i. 
suits Stalin perfectly. As far back as 1923 he said: re 


. . . We must turn our faces to the east, taking int) 
account the huge reserves which are still slumbcrin, 

_ there... . The eastern osely linked with Chin, 
and India are particularly important for the revolutio, 


The qualitative weight of these small nations is far greater 
than that of Ukraine... We are facing the perspec:iy. 
of a powerful movement in the east and the awakening af 
the east should become our primary task. 


__A shift of economic power such as the one taking place 
in Russia must be both preceded and consolidated by rail- 


way construction. The Trans-Siberian, and the Turksib con. 


necting Siberia with Central Asia have d a vital 
in the development of thé east. In ae the 
salient features were to be the laying of the Southern Tran;. 
Siberian Railway, linking Kuznetsk (Siberia) with the Volz: 
region (Kyibyshev), the laying of a:line connecting Karagani; 
with Central Asia and another joining. the central ani 
northern Urals. It is not disclosed whether these plans hav: 
been fulfilled. 2! . : 


Russia’s eastward drive is somewhat reminiscent of the 
American westwatd expansion in the roth century, with 
this substantial difference, that whereas in America th: 
pioneer was a farmer, in the Soviet Union he is an industria’ 
worker. -The colonisation has not yet gone deep into Asia 
resources both to the 
east and to the south-east. ¢ recent establishment of 
academies of science in the Asiatic republics shows how th: 
Soviet planners are thinking. Some time hence the mining 
regions of Tungus or Yakut may be competing for supremacy 
with the Urals, Kuzbas and Karaganda, as the latter are now 
competing with the old European parts. 
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We’ve solved some problems in our time! 


In 1945 an oil company came to us with a problem, In 
measuring oil and gas pressures, they told us, recording 
instruments were lowered into the wells. The change in 
temperature during descent was resulting in false pres- 
sure readings. Could we supply a battery that would pre- 
heat the recording mechanism toa temperature of 160°F, 
and maintain it at that heat till it reached the well bot- 
tom? There was just one little difficulty—how to get a 
battery of 6 volts and one ampere hour capacity inside 
a diameter of 14 inches and a length not exceeding 3 feet. 


@ We designed and produced that battery—a con- 
trivance of three cylindrical cells wired end to end 
within a framework of steel rods. It fitted exactly into 
its allotted place amongst the delicate recording instru- 
ments housed inside the 4 inch diameter steel cylinder. 
And it did the job, 


@ Hundreds of thousands of Chloride, Exide and 


Exide-Ironclad batteries giving good service today in 
every branch of industry, transport and communications 
owe their origin to just such a demand: ‘Here is a job— 
make us a battery for it’. We have been solving that 
sort of problem for over s0 years. 


@ Our battery research and development organisa- 
tion is the largest and best equipped in. this country— 
if not in the world. It is at industry’s service always— 


ready at any time to tackle another problem. 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Prospect for Prices 


[* the last few months, no single economic indicator 

has been more closely watched than the movement of 
prices. Last February, after six months of the most 
feverish buying that the world has ever seen, there was 
a sudden break and some of those who only a few months 
before had been prepared to accept the post-Korean level 
of prices as a semi-permanent fact in the world economy 
were asking whether a decisive turn was in prospect. At 
first, only a few commodities were affected. Cotton did 
not fall until the end of February and wool was strong 
until April. Some commodities have shown no fall at 
all. It is a mixed and ing record. Nevertheless, 
a general index of commodity prices shows that the peak 
was reached some time in the first quarter of this year 
and that since then the trend has been downwards rather 
than stationary. The question that is now of paramount 
importance is whether prices are likely to fail further or 
whether the present phase is a temporary lull that will 
give way to a renewed boom in the later months this 
year. 


The dramatic rise in commodity prices after the 
invasion of Korea resulted from the scramble by industry 
and by governments for raw materials that were already 
scarce. Once this scramble had exhausted itself prices 
were bound to react. But an analysis of this simple kind 
hardly explains the varying performance of different com- 
modities in the first five months of this year, and the 
break itself owes little or nothing to increased supplies. 
Output of certain commodities is expected to be larger 
this year than in 1950, but no significant increase 
occurred in the first quarter of this year. 


The causes of any major change in commodity prices 
are usually complex but four particular factors—all 
primarily effective in the United States—seem to have 
had a significant effect. First, the American price- 
freeze which came into force on January 26th and the 
discussion preparatory to the setting up of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference in Washington ; secondly, 
the reduced tempo of stockpiling ; thirdly, the slow rate 
at which defence contracts were being placed and the 
governmental restriction on civilian consumption to 
ensure adequate supplies for defence ; and, fourthly, 
the increase in consumers’ resistance to higher retail 
prices. To some extent these factors are interrelated and 
their impact differs for each commodity. The American 
price-freeze was adopted to curb mounting internal infla- 
tion in the United States. The sceptics refused at first 
to believe that it would work. Then when the world 
came to realise that the United States Government meant 
business in resisting rising prices not only in its domestic 
market but in the overseas markets from which it draws 
primary materials, prices reacted sharply. America’s 
attitude was decisive in world commodity markets simply 
because American demand had conditioned those markets 
since 1945 and had put them in a high fever since the 
Korean war nearly a year ago. 


United States’ consumption now accounts for as much 
as 50 per cent of the world’s output of copper ani 
lead compared with 30 per cent before the war, 50 pe: 
cent of the world’s zinc and tin against 40 per cent 
60 per cent of the world’s aluminium against 30 pe: 
cent, 55 per cent of the world’s rubber against 4; 
per cent, 75 per cent of the world’s woodpulp agains 
48 per cent, 26 per cent of the world’s wool against 13 
per cent, and 35 per cent of the world’s cotton and sisal 
against 23 per cent before the war. These proportionat: 
increases are significant enough, but in almost every cas: 
the physical quantity consumed by the United States has 
risen even more sharply, since world consumption is now 
higher than it was before the war. In addition, America 
instead of being an exporter of copper, lead, and iron and 
steel scrap is now an importer, and it has increased its pro- 
portionate share of imports of most industrial materials, 
Ceiling prices imposed on American manufacturers were 
in these circumstances equivalent to ceiling prices on 
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materials traded across the world. The discussions about 
the international allocation of scarce materials 1 
Washington had more effect on buyers outside the United 
States. It was clear that allocation would be effective 
only if prices were controlled, and while there was any 
prospect of that buyers could not be blamed for refusing 
to pay high prices, It is impossible to assess the materia 
effect of the Washington discussions on market dealings; 
they certainly made buyers more cautious. _ 

The slackening in the American stockpiling firs 
became evident towards the end of February, though 
there had been earlier rumblings from the United States 
against having to pay exorbitant prices for defenct 
reserves. These threats to suspend stockpiling si 
their particular mark on the market for tin, the price ° 
which was already falling when the sagan of new 
buying was announced early in March. e weakness 10 
rubber from the second half of February onwards can also 
be attributed to smaller the 


) by America 
Government, which became the sole importer of natural 
rubber in the United States at the end of 1950. Am¢ te 
production of synthetic rubber was expanding, and 
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consumption of natural rubber in the first quarter of 
1951 Was reduced by government order by about 20 per 
cent. Wolfram was another commodity affected by stock- 
jing. In February it reached a peak of 670s. a unit ; in 
the following month, the United States made long-term 
contracts with the main European and South American 

iers for deliveries over the next two years; the 
demand for spot supplies declined and the price fell ; by 
April it had fallen to 500s. a unit, though it has since 
recovered t. 

The main specific cuts in civilian consumption in 
America have been in non-ferrous metals—copper, zinc, 
jead, aluminium and nickel—and the prices of all these 
metals have either remained firm or have risen. Copper 
rose from 244 to 274 cents a Ib in May, whereas zinc 
and lead have remained at 17} cents a lb and 17 cents a 
lb respectively since last October. Aluminium has also 
been unchanged since the beginning of this year whereas 
nickel rose from §0.§ cents to 56.5 cents a lb this month. 
American metal prices are notorious for their lack of 
response to changes in supply and demand. But free 
market prices for these metals are nearly double the 
oficial quotations. Thus it would seem that, despite 
restrictions on civilian consumption and the com- 
paratively slow starting speed of the rearmament drive, 
ne weakness exists in the base metal market and it is 
clear that manufacturers expect that the supply of these 
metals for civilian use will decline rather than increase 
im the coming months. 

* 


The slow placing of defence contracts, however, is 
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their purchases. The American cotton price has kept 
Steady 2t its maximum fixed last January, but prices for be 
Egyptian cotton began to fall in February. 3 

One important feature in the commodity market has tb 
been the firmness of cocoa, sugar and coffee. Prices of 
these commodities are usually a guide to American pros- 
perity. Cocoa has remained high since the beginning of 
the year and so, too, has coffee ; while the price of Cuban 
sugar, which declined froms.85 cents a !b in September, 
1950, to 5.50 cents a lb in January, 1951, has since 
risen to 7.50 cents a lb despite the largest world crop 
ever recorded. 


In spite of the price falls since February, many of the 
principal commodities, particularly metals and_ fibres, 
have undeniable market strength. Others, such as rubber 
and tin, will depend on stockpiling and international 
events if they are to maintain their present price levels. 
Cocoa and coffee depend directly on American internal 
consumption. Even those prices that have fallen sub- 
stantially since the first quarter are still well above the 
levels of a year ago and very much higher than they were 
in the summer of 1949, This point can be illustrated in 
the behaviour of copra, tin, rubber, wool and wolfram as 
shown in the accompanying table. The February reac- 
tion has been limited to a small number of commodities, 
prices of which are still high compared with pre-Korean 
standards, 


What of the prospects ? Experience of the past year 
shows the dominating influence of governments over the 
commodity markets, and particularly the influence of the 
American Government. What the Administration does 
about ceiling prices or stockpiling is immediately trans- 








clesely related to the increase in consumer resistance that _lated into a new market situation. It is, therefore, not 
has been in evidence in the United States for the past enough to conclude that, because supplies of essential 
three or four months. American manufacturers who had = commodities are likely, for the most part, to be sufficient 
accumulated relatively large stocks of raw materials at to meet present restricted rates of consumption, prices 
high prices from last September onwards considered it —_ will stay firm but not feverish. That view would give too 
wise to reduce those stocks rather than maintain them, _little weight to the prospect that the natural acceleration 
hence a mild form of the 1949 inventory recession has in the tempo of the defence effort will produce new 
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strains on supplies by the end of this year or early in 
1952. Copper, zinc, iron ore and wool again threaten to 
become scarcer. This expectation, however, does not 
necessarily support the conclusion that the commodity 
markets will behave as if they were completely free. 
What would happen to them if some international agree- 
ment on the allocation of scarce materials among the 
countries of the free world were to emerge from the 
Washington discussions? Is the Administration’s 
attempt to freeze prices proof against the flowing tide 
of inflation ? How far do prices have to fall before 
stockpiling is resumed, and if the markets remain firm 
may stockpiling be eventually resumed in any case ? 
These questions are of great consequence for the world 
and for this country. The British predicament in the 
present situation of commodity prices can be left to 
explain itself from the accompanying chart. Painful price 
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adjustments are rete at aoe the rise in Britis, 
export prices, so Own, is making j 
appearance at the aerate world trade aan 
eee more difficult ‘than they were becays. 
of | effect that this year’s fall in primary 
prices has had on traders’ forecasts of future trends, No 
Price reaction 
probably be the wiser course for 
British industry to assume that supplies of raw materials 
i ¢ defence programme 
matures. There is no indication that governments ar: 
seriously disposed, either by planning or by broad 
economic policy, to cut down competing civilian demand; 
to the full extent required. So long as they lack such 
political courage and economic realism, they must b 
prepared for prices to rise. The powers even of American 
Canutes are limited to stop these inflationary waves. 


Tasks for the Arsenals 


N May, 1948, a spokesman of the Ministry of Supply, 

in evidence to the House of Commons Select Com- 

mittee on Estimates, gave this view of policy about Royal 
Ordnance Factories : — 


So long as there are in the Ministry of Supply those 
officials who faced the situation of this country between the 
3rd September, 1939, and the fall of France, they are deter- 

‘ mined never to go again or let their successors go again 
through that experience. . . . We must have that reserve of 
productive capacity. 

That determination, and the policy based upon it, are 
largely responsible, for example, for the fact that the 
ROF Fazackerley, near Liverpool, is still making rifles, 
and not making confectionery. Later in his evidence, 
this official referred to the gibe about “ being prepared 
for the last war.” He commented that in any future 
operations infantry soldiers and rifles would still be 
needed, and therefore a rifle factory would be needed too. 
This view is right, but its rightness does not rob the 
comment of point. ROF Fazackerley remains in being 
for the present rearmament programme. But as and 
when the new .280 calibre infantry self-loading weapon 
comes into full production—and if, as is not yet publicly 
known, it is indeed a substitute weapon for the infantry- 
man’s rifle, to be issued on the same scale—the largest 
rifle production lines in the country will require con- 
siderable and lengthy retooling. 


This single example emphasises the importance—and 


the difficulties—of the ordnance factories in the defence 
production programme. The importance as war potential 
of other engineering industries does not suffer from this 
disadvantage ; any service orders that they are ordinarily 
called upon to meet require a small proportion of their 
peacetime output, and thus at any moment of general 
expansion they have little capacity geared to particular 
weapons. But capacity for war production is the only 
purpose of the ROFs, The civil production in which 
some of them engaged between 1946 and 1950 was 
conceived as an important “ balancing ” contribution to 
the needs of the peace economy, providing extra capacity 
for “ bottleneck” tasks. It was an expensive failure ; 
and the ROFs have reverted to their proper function of 
providing an essential nucleus of munitions production, 
particularly of munitions to which no form of civil pro- 
duction can easily be adapted. In this role, they find it 
difficult to change over their production from existing 
—and sometimes obsolescent—patterns equipment ; 
though it is necessary to add that the Royal Arsenal and 
the old-established ordnance factories at Enfield and 
Waltham Cross undertake considerable research work oa 
service weapons and equipment. 

Of the 44 ROFs in existence at the end of the last 
war only 22 were kept at work, and two others were kept 
on a “care and maintenance” basis: one of the 22, 
which might have competed for labour with new atomic 
plant, has been allowed to go out of production and is now 
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virtually derelict. “Those remaining include the nucleus 
of important factories in and around London and the 
other “ national factory ” at Birtley in Durham retained 
after the 1914-18 war ; a proportion of the 23 permanent 
ordnance factories that the government of the day 
‘began to build late in the ‘thirties to decentralise 
the State arsenals; and a few of the supplementary 
factories built later in the second world war. They 
comprise 14 engineering factories, producing and repair- 
ing guns, tanks, automatic and other rifles, bayonets, shell 
and cartridge cases, rockcts, bombs, fuses and small-arms 
ammunition ; four explosive factories ; and three filling 
factories. Another half-dozen of the small-arms and 
loading factories built during the war “in the blue ” 
away from towns, with little possible commercial value, 
were retained by the Ministry of Supply to store its 
reserves of materials and machine tools, and some space 
in the retained ROFs has been used for similar storage. 
There remain also as strategic potential 19 “agency 
factories” operated by commercial managements on 
‘behalf of the Ministry of Supply, of which only about 
half a dozen are engaged directly upon defence produc- 
tion; and the Admiralty’s Royal Dockyards, torpedo 
factories, and factories concerned with cordite, propellant 
explosives, and naval ordnance gauges. 


* 


All other wartime ROFs, and the rest of the 180 
agency factories operated on behalf of the Ministries of 
Supply or Aircraft Production during the war, were 
passed to the Board of Trade for disposal to civil indus- 
try. Immediately after the war factory space was at a 
premium, and the bulk of this reserve was leased by 
private industry and entirely converted to civil produc- 
uon. In a few cases, special provision was made in leases 
for returning the factories quickly to arms production in 
an emergency ; the Ministry of Supply may have one 
or two back by next year. In deciding which ROFs 
could be handed over, many factors were considered, 
including the factory’s share of total ROF capacity, 
employment in its locality, its suitability for commercial 
operation and the general desirability of keeping together 
a nucleus of labour for ROF work. 


This postwar labour force, which it was decided to 
maintain at roughly 40,000 in the 21 factories, could not 
have been kept occupied without work on civil con- 
tracts. Service orders for the ROFs did not fall away 
tharply in 1945. During 1943-44 fairly radical changes 
were made in design of many types of equipment, and 
after the war the Services were not satisfied with “ war 
finish” ; for these reasons, a fair proportion of the 
defence work carried out in the engineering ROFs since 
‘he war has been devoted to bringing weapons that helped 
lo win a war up to.the quality desired for training armed 
lorces. Even so, defence orders for most of the factories 
soon dwindled to a'trickle: and the ambitious programme 
of civil production’ was begun. It covered ceramics, 
“iectrical equipment, gramophone record compound, 
concrete sleepers for railway lines, internal combustion 
‘ngines, railway wagons, machinery for food and paper 
Production, watch and clock components, car and cycle 
Parts, mining and oilfield equipment, and much miscel- 
laneous engineering work. Up to March 31, 1950, the 
factories had completed civil orders costing roughly 
{20 million ; upon that part charged at fixed prices 
(work for Government departments being done “at 
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cost”), the factories lost £14 million. Production was 
uneconomic partly because of the overheads charged 
upon factories working to perhaps 30 per cent capacity, 
and because some of the work was that which private 
industrialists, having regard to the current supplies of 
materials, were reluctant to undertake: but it arose 
mainly from the fact that the ROFs and their staff were 
not used to manufacture of civil products on a commer- 
cial basis, and obtained few large contracts enough to 
permit mass production. Civil production in the ROFs 
has now almost entirely ceased: but reconversion of their 
production lines to defence work, in certain casés, will 
not be completed for some months. 


* 


The share that the ordnance factories will take of the 
three-year rearmament programme has not yet been 
disclosed, In settling this problem, ROF capacity for 
various types of arms production has obviously been a 
basis: but more importance has probably been attached 
to the policy of restoring arms production capacity as 
widely as possible, consistent with the other major needs 
of the economy. Certain forms of war material, such 
as military explosives, are scarcely produced outside ‘the 
ROFs, and the same is true of many processes requiring 
special care such as shell-filling : these sections of defence 
requirements can hardly be spread to any considerable 
extent. In other types of equipment, such as guns, 
special calibres of ammunition, small-arms cartridges 
(plans have already been made for a large scale switch 
to the .280 rimless cartridge), and the mass-production 
of certain fuses, it would be possible for the ROFs to 
handle the whole of the programme. The ROFs will 
be responsible for a major share of tank production, in 
the Leeds factory that was reconstructed to assemble 
tanks at the end of the last war, and in a new production 
line at ROF Dalmuir ; but tank engines, and probably 
tank tracks and links, will mainly be supplied by Ministry 
factories managed on an agency basis. In general, how- 
ever, the “re-educative” policy of spreading orders 
means that much less than the total capacity of the ROFs 
will be occupied on rearmament work. The single-shift 
labour force of these 21 factories could reach 120,000, 
but there has been no suggestion as yet that. the labour 
force required for the present programme will reach 
60,000 ; that represents a rise of some 15,000 in ROF 
labour during rearmament, out of a total of 500,000 
extra workers who may be needed for the whole defence 
production programme. 


Rearmament must be used not only to accumulate 
stocks of modern equipment, but also to strengthen war 


-production capacity in general ; this policy involves the 
acceptance. of certain difficulties.. Ordnance factories 
that operate well below capacity will carry a high burden 
‘of overhead costs, and may not gain the full advantage 


of quality production; and on other items that the 
ROFs can produce more efficiently than their civilian 
competitors, the policy of spreading output may tend to 
make average costs higher than those of the ROFs. In 
general, however, it is impossible to compare the 
efficiency of the ROFs with outside engineering com- 
panies. Costs in the ROFs are subject to continual 
scrutiny by the ROF directorate and by two further sets 
of accountants of the Ministry of Supply and the 
Treasury. No doubt these checks make some contribu- 
tion to operating efficiency, but there may be differences 
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between, say, the attitude of headquarters on the value 
of time and motion study and its application in the ROFs 
themselves. 

In the old-established factories such as Woolwich 
Arsenal, scientific methods of this kind meet resistance 
from traditional attitudes towards their work. These 
attitudes are not merely obstructive ; they may contribute 
to efficiency. The engineering ROFs employ one 
skilled man in about every four, and the other factories 
a smaller proportion, so that the “ reserve of skill” that 
is needed is not, in absolute terms, unduly large. But 
ROF work does demand from many workers a high level 
of accumulated judgment and experience. The barrel- 
tappers in small arms factories, for example, who glance 
at the pattern of shadows inside a precision-machined 
rifle barrel and by a few gentle taps with a hammer 
on the outside bring it into true, are not the less useful 
for being somewhat outside the mass-production consul- 
tant’s sphere.’ A similar degree of care is of value inside 
the perilous “ Clean Area” of a shell-filling factory. 

In many other jobs, recruits can easily be trained, but 
several of the ROFs are encountering difficulty in find- 
ing the labour they need. They can offer good labour 
relations and welfare facilities, and acceptable wage rates, 
but the disadvantage of uncertainty of employment has 
its effect even in a period of active rearmament. In one 
area in South Wales, almost immediately after com- 
pleting the dismissal of 600 workers as redundant, the 
ROF superintendent had to begin recruiting again. Nor 
have they the flexibility in wage incentives that private 
employers command; central auditing would soon 
unmask higher wages disguised as “ merit awards” or 
“ general output bonuses ” that some other firms turning 
over to defence production can offer. Nor do the super- 
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intendents at the ROFs appear to receive preference 
the Ministry of Labour ; in some cases, they — 
plain that as State employers they ate expected to absori 
the least promising in CWO Major industria! 
areas, Lancashire and the Potteries, ROFs will be com. 
peting directly with under-manned staple industries fo, 
manpower ; it is not surprising that they should find 
recruiting di 

The directorate is meeting other common problem; 
of the defence programme with fewer official privileges 
than might be expected. In their efforts to acquire 
scarce but uncontrolled materials—such as stee|— 
superintendents can rely only upon their usual supplier; 
regard for national defence ; they claim no priority over 
other producers with defence orders. The ROF; 
depend heavily upon supplies of tools ordered for the 
defence programme, and their needs account for a large 
part of the earliest American orders. But their respon- 
sibilities will not cease with their own production. The 
directorate’s staffs are trained in the special techniques of 
arms production, and their “ Process Specifications,” 
compilations of accumulated experience, have been cir- 
culated to allied Governments and are being made 
available to private firms in the same field. They will 
also be called upon to offer technical assistance in the 
production of certain equipment by one or more civilian 
contractors, as in the case of tanks: and certain tasks they 
are themselves beginning will be entirely new. In 2 
rearmament programme of limited dimensions, aimed 
not only at re-equipping larger forces quickly but 2 
re-creating a wider war potential, the arsenals must play 
a large part ; but their contribution, in terms both of size 
and efficiency, will necessarily be circumscribed by thos: 
aims. 


Business Notes 


Mountain and Mouse 


In the history of Finance Bill debates there have been 
few precedents, and none in recent years, for the prodigious 
labours that have been witnessed this week on the Committee 
stage of the Bill to give effect to Mr Gaitskell’s budget. The 
two longest sessions extended to 22 and 32 hours respec- 
tively. Rarely has determined opposition worked so long 
and so hard for so little. In no instance has the Government 
given ground on the central principles of its proposals, 
though concessions of substance have. been won, and a 
number of promises have been extracted, on marginal aspects 
of some of the most contentious clauses. 


In the circumstances, the technical standard of the debates 
has been surprisingly high, only rarely descending to the 
cheaper forms of politics ; nor has it been noticeably 
impaired by signs sheer physical strain; and, rather 
unexpectedly, the Government's attitude seemed to become 
Bittle more conciliatory as the week wore on. There have, 
it is true, been a few prize exhibits of party nonsense, but 
these have generally come from the back benches—such as 
Mr Silverman’s assertion, in response to Mr Eccles’ argu- 
ments about the serious disincentive effects of surtax, that 
“crooks and entrepreneurs” are the bulk of those earning 
over £15,000 a year. This attitude may be contrasted with 
Mr Gaitskell’s response to the abortive opposition proposal 
to raise the limit on earned income allowance from £400 to 
£500: he declared himself to be not unsympathetic to the 
principle of differentiation between earned and unearned 
income, and of pushing it further up the scale—but not this 


year, because the proposal would cost £5,500,000 “ which 
is not a bagatelle.” 


* * * 


Concession for Shipowners 


Among the amendments, as distinct from promises, that 
have been wrung from this debate only two are as yet quit: 
ante and definite. Nine hours were devoted to discuss 
of the clause withdrawing the initial allowances from capita 
expenditure incurred after the end of this fiscal year, and 
many amendments were introduced (and lost) in the effort 9 
secure specific exemptions or concessions—notably {0 
installations designed to save solid fuel, and for capital 
eae for new industrial processes. Mr John Edward 
repelled these pleas on the ground that, although the ca* 
for one or another might sound, it would be impossible 
to know where to stop if was conceded. The object 
was not to provide revenue to d the defence 
programme, and no threat to that could be countenanced. i 

The one exception to this was the shipping industry, th: 
case for which was accepted as “ unique.” It was agreed 9 
the end to replace the ised Governmental amendment, 
which was to exempt ships under construction by last budget 
day, by one that will exempt ships contracted for by ‘i! 
day—a change that goes far to meet the arguments of the 

On the general principle of suspending 
allowances, Mr Gaitskell repeated his earlier argumen’” 
contending that he was using “monetary” controls 
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preference to physical controls as the Opposition had always 
“sessed him to do, and ‘suggesting that the stopping of 
soterest-free ” loans was analogous to a raising of interest 
res, He remarked, incidentally, that there would be a 
-.e for restoring the allowances when the arms pressure 
-sed-—which scarcely suggests that the Government con- 
emplates any more adequate solution of the problem of 
epreciation allowances based on historical cost. Later in 
the debate he also remarked that it was an “ extraordinary 
Zoctrine ” that the higher prices of stocks must necessarily 
re financed out of profits: this would put the equity holder 
in “a privileged position.” 

The second definitely promised amendment relates to the 
sew powers to compel banks to disclose interest payments 
made to customers without deduction of tax (for amounts 
exceeding {15 in a year); the power will not extend to 
customers who are not resident in the United Kingdom. 
But the Government’s only response to the objections to the 
nasic breach of banking secrecy was to emphasise how 
rigorous are the Inland Revenue’s principles of secrecy and 
to point out that the power to compel bank disclosure 
does not extend beyond the bare fact of the interest paid. 
Prolonged debate on the profits tax yielded no concessions of 
cubstance—except a promise, on the evasion clause relating 
‘¢ capital repayments (Clause 27), to try to insert a formula 
‘or exempting “genuine” cases of repayment. On the 
omnibus evasion use 28, which allows the authorities to 
adjust tax assessments to correct the effect upon tax liability 
of transactions wholly or mainly entered into with the 
object of avoiding tax, the debate lasted twelve hours—but 
1 yielded little more than a promise by the Attorney-General 
10 consider whether it is possible to introduce a little certainty 
inte this extremely vague and widely-drawn power. 


x * * 


Defining the “ Ring-fence ” 


As expected, one of the most strenuous tussles occurred 
on the objectionable Clause 32—the “ ring-fence ” clause 
thet seeks to check tax evasion by making the migration of 
companies overseas, and other kindred operations, subject 
10 Treasury licence. Protracted debate failed to shake the 
Government’s adherence to the basic principle of this con- 
“rictive plan, but it did extract a number of concessions 
that will somewhat diminish the frictions that are inseparable 
from the operation of such a system. The broad attack by 
‘he Opposition was rightly concentrated upon the damage 
‘hat will be done to London’s status as an international 
centre. This argument was well developed by Mr Lyttelton, 
who emphasised that London is traditionally the largest 
market in international securities in the world, and declared, 
“with a proper sense of responsibility,” that the Stock 
Exchange “is as necessary a raw material of industry as 
coal.” Clause 32, he argued, would be “ poison ” to London’s 
‘nternationalism, and was typical of the Government’s “ sour 
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puss” mentality: “ any damage is accepted to trade for the 
sake of catching a few evading sprats.” 


Mr Gaitskell, though adamant on the central issue, happily 
took a conciliatory tone towards many of the detailed pro- 
posals for making the clause less onerous and more readily 
workable in practice. He reaffirmed that there is no intention 
to administer the new control purely in the interests of the 
revenue, and repeated his suggestion, made on the Second 
Readings, that there should be an advisory tribunal “ con- 
sisting of persons whose experience is such as to give confi- 
dence to the business community ”—this body would be 
consulted before permission is refused in any particular 
case. He emphasised, too, that the clause is aimed not at the 
transfer of individual assets (“still less, of course, stock in 
trade or anything of that kind”) but at parts of the trade or 
business that are going concerns ; he offered to make this 
Clear in a new proviso specifically excluding transfer of assets 
that do not “ materially alter” the trade or business carried 
on by the transferor. Such_a proviso would incidentally 
exclude mining leases. 


A third specifically promised concession was to incorporate 
in the clause a power to the Treasury to exempt particular 
classes of transactions. The Chancellor stated that it would 
be impossible to lay down precisely what kind of transaction 
might rank for this exemption until experience of the new 
system had been gained, but he gave a number of hypo- 
thetical instances to illustrate the principles on which the 
Treasury intended to work, both with and without this 
specific exempting power. In particular, care would be taken 
not to hamper Colonial development, and the authorities 
might be prepared to grant exemption to foreign companies 
establishing businesses in Britain “ with substantial foreign 
capital.” 


* * x 


Prospects for Steel 


Though steel output dropped sharply in May, pros- 
pects for the remainder of the year appear slightly improved. 
Last month’s output, at an annual rate of 15,864,000 tons, 
was well below that in April and about ro per cent lower 
than in May, 1950. For the first five months of this year, 
steel production has been at an annual rate of 16,361,000 
tons, compared with 16,651,000 tons in the same period 
of 1950. 

These figures—which as far as they go tend to support 
the industry’s confidence that 16 million tons of steel can 
be turned out in 1951—reflect the limit that has been 
imposed upon pig iron production by difficulties in the 
delivery of imported iron ore. In May, however, 660,000 
tons of ore arrived, against an average of 560,000 tons for 
the first four months: in June it is hoped to bring in 760,000 
tons and in later summer months nearly 1,000,000 tons. 
Shipping has become rather easier to secure ; and in parti- 
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cular eight Liberty ships engaged in carrying coal to the 
Mediterranean are to bring ore to this country at the end 
of June and early in July. Consumption of home ore has 
increased to the rate of about 144 million tons a _ or 
nearly 2,000,000 tons a year more than in 1950. Supplies 
of coke, upon which use of more home ore places a strain, 
have already increased with the bringing into operation of 
new coke ovens at Margam, producing 5,000 tons a week. 
From the end of September another 8,000 tons will be 
forthcoming from additional plant in South Wales ; and at 
the end of November the doubling of the coke plant at 
Appleby Frodingham should supply another 5,750 tons a 
week. These ovens, it should be noted, may require 

26,000 tons more coking coal cach week throughout the 
winter, and will thus increase the steel industry’s demands 
upon the mines and the railways. So far this year pig iron 
production has averaged 182,000 tons a week. With these 
additional supplies of materials it is hoped to raise this 
output to 190,000 tons a week by the end of this year. Next 
year capacity for 10} million tons of pig iron a year will be 
available, compared with 9,500,000 tons being produced this 
year. This increased capacity will demand greater woes 
of home and imported ores ; though the recently completed 
long-term contract for Wabana ore will supply an additional 
1,000,000 tons a year, total supplies will depend upon 
normal sources—and upon the restraint of the American steel 
industry in purchasing ore from Europe. 


* * * 


Scrap from Home 


In May, imports of steel-making scrap dropped to 
26,000 tons a month, little more than an eighth of the amount 
received in the same month last year. It is hoped to bring 
in 40,000 tons this month and the same quantity next, and 
supplies during the remainder of the year may be better 
than recently: but there is obviously no chance of importing 
a total in any way comparable with last year’s. 


it is against this background that the British Iron and 
Steel Federation was this week able to announce first results 
from the home scrap drive. So far, these are satisfactory. 
The industry expected this year in any case to receive 
about 157,000 tons of scrap a week, as it did from 
home sources last year; though it is now receiving about 
2,000 tons a week less from the shipbreakers, it has since 
February been gathering seumuy. 167,300 tons a week, or 
the 10,000 tons a week extra that it initially hoped from 
the scrap drives. This success has been attained largely by 
the speeding up of the rate of flow of process and circulating 
scrap from within the steel works and their closer customers : 
as yet the drive has drawn little scrap from the farmer or 
the householder. The industry has formed nine district com- 
mittees representing scrap merchants and steel makers, and 
these have some discretion in making special arrangements to 
gather metal rusting in homes and farmyards. Local authori- 
ties—particularly in steel towns such as Sheffield—are co- 
operating, though in some cases special arrangements may 
need to be made for the installation of metal baling presses 
at refuse dumps and dust works. The home scrap campaign 
is intended to continue into 1952, since the more remote 
sources of scrap will obviously take a considerable period 
to tap ; and available sources of steel-making materials will 
obviously be needed to the full next year. 


An early statement by the Minister of Supply on both 
steel allocation and steel prices is now ex Both ques- 
tions appear still to be under discussion ; the first upon the 
extent to which licensing of steel supplies shall be carried, 
the second in settling the specific increases to be made. 
Announcement of the change in price, at any rate, should 
not be delayed: its necessity. has been obvious for man 
weeks. The rise, when it comes, may do little to cu 

present demand for steel: but it is obviously incongruous that 
the Goverament should be contemplating the control of 
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supplies of a commodity of which it is at the sam 
holding the price uneconomically low. 
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Revaluation Debate Continued 


aie See a er renee the Ecoonmic 
mission for urope that the currencies of western Exam 
should be revalued in terms of gold and dollars, or left 1, 
fluctuate on a free market, received very short shrift at the 
meeting of members of that organisation that took place iq 
Geneva tow end of last week. Most of the nation! 
representatives refused to comment on the proposal, argui 
that the Economic Co: ion for Europe was not the 
proper body to discuss such matters. ‘The Dutch and French 
delegates went out of their way to condemn the ECE 
initiative as an encouragement to speculation and therefor: 
a disservice to the cause of economic stability in the countrias 
whose interests ECE is intended to serve. The most 
direct attack on the ECE report came, however, from the 
representative of the International Monetary Fund who 
attended the ECE meeting. He pointed out that the Fund 
was not aware of any disposition among its members to 
discard the existing. system of internationally agreed pa 
values and to adopt instead, by unilateral decision, a 
system that would allow exchange rates to fluctuate. - He 
added that. the Fund wished to warn the public agains 
any suggestion that. responsible government officials were 
contemplating such action. The IMF representative also 
criticised ECE for venturing opinions on questions that do 
not concern it-and-are clearly the ptovince of the IMF, 
Before this meeting the views of the United States Adminis- 
tration on the ECE proposals had also been made abun- 
dantly clear by Mr John Snyder, Secretary to the United 
States Treasury, who pointed out that any appreciation in 
the exchange values of I European currencies would, in the 
present circumstances, be inimical to their joint defence 
effort ; he added that if the countries in question felt strong 
enough for such treatment, they should first of all remov: 
some of the exchange and import restrictions by which the 
existing exchange values of their currencies are still unds- 
pinned. 


* 


The Bank for International Settlements in its recently pud- 
lished 21st annual report also adds the weight of its opinion 
to those who argue that, in using their present new-found 
and, perhaps, illusory strength, the currencies of Europ: 
should seck relief from restrictions before trying to reach 
higher exchange values. The BIS report stresses that the 
division of the western world into two monetary camps o 
dollar and non-dollar countries constitutes a dangerous 
separation and that this may be an rtune moment fo 
Proceoting ee step with the task of their unificatioa. 

nder a polic adual relaxation it would be possibl:, 
according to the BIS, to rescind some of the restrictions 00 
dollar trade that were imposed when monetary reserves wer: 
shrinking. The BIS report gives an interesting illustration 
of the damaging effect that can be exerted by differencss 
in exchange controls and import restrictions among th 
= amen of Europe. It points out that under onan 

ropean Payments Union arrangements the currencits ° 
those members that a ot the fewest restrictions in relation 
to the dollar area—notably the Belgian and Swiss francs—*< 
the currencies most keenly . after for purchases 
so-called dollar goods. The goods in question are then resold 
at considerable profit in some other country belonging {© - 
Union, against payment in the local currency. In this way 
arbitrage operations that could not be carried out directly 
over the exchange rates are successfully engineered throug 
the channels trade—a method of dealing that is © 
injurious as it is cumbersome. 
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. the The outstanding architectural feature of the Festival of Britain 
ss = _- is undoubtedly the huge Dome of Discovery. 
€ pn ( Three hundred and sixty-five feet in i ; 
ench a _ os : diameter and over one-fifth of a mile in 
ECE ’ . 
lore »»_ circumference, it is the largest dome ever built. 
tries — 
MOst It is also a dramatic illustration of the 
the 
who use of aluminium as a structural material 
‘und : 
§ to and we are pleased that our construction “e 
. company — S.M.D. of SLOUGH — has played ie 
’ trig 
ie a leading part in its manufacture.* 
y 
a < *.§.M.D. fabricated the massive triangular Main Rib 
- do Girders, the Canopy extending all round the Dome 
AF ‘ and the great sloping Apron, entirely in aluminium alloy. 
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2 Installations may be purchased or 
i arranged on rental terms. Write to us for full 
details, or call at our showrooms for @ practical 
j demonstration. 
c i v2 
! ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD or 
1 Speedometer House, 179-185 Great Portiand Street, London, W.1 Langham 7226, Mae ie 
; 153-155 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2 Central 3972. 3 


HE INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD. 
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‘Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/10 
ALSO Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 
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Tradition 





When in 1485, King Richard the Third cried:-— 
“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse” | 
a Catesby was there to serve his need. 
Successive Generations of the House of Catesby 
offer the same tradition of service to the Leaders 
of Commerce and Industry of to-day in Catesbys 
Office Furnishing —for a complete new office or 
a single item we invite your enquiry to our 
Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially tnvited. 


CATESBYS 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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To Electricity Authorities 
Everywhere 


WHERE RIPPLE CONTROL AND THE USE 
OF DEVICES WHICH TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE LOWERING OF FREQUENCY AND 
VOLTAGE TO SHED LOAD, DIFFER 


Ripple control gives the engineer complete 
selective control of the load to be shed. 


Ripple control is positive signalling, transmitted 
only as and when required. 

Ripple control has permanent investment value 
because it can be used for improvement of the 
load factor, under all conditions of electrical 
supply and demand. 

Ripple control besides being invaluable under 
peak load conditions, also provides facilities for 
controlling other services, e.g. street lighting. 





For further information write: 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LID. 


Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C2 
STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL 7 
Manufacturers of “‘Rythmatic”’ Ripple Contral Equipment 
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A.3661-423/55 
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Bigger Trade Deficit 


Britain’s trade deficit widened considerably in May. 
The provisional estimate for exports, at £229.7 million, is 
only a little below the high April figure of £230.2 million, 
and although it is still well above the comparatively low 
wverage of the first quarter, the trend must be regarded as 
disappointing now that export prices are rising. Moreover, 
ihe provisional value of imports in May was {338.2 million 
compared with the April value of £311.5 million and an 
average for the first four months of {289.9 million. The 
value of imports between January and May, 1951, was 
equivalent to an annual rate nearly 40 per cent above that 
of 1950. Thus the visible adverse trade balance is already 
greater than during the whole of last year. British exports 
to the United States in May, at 10.8 million, were 
{3,100,000 less than in April’and were also slightly below the 
average of the first four months of the year, but exports to 
Canada, at £14.4 million, were some £200,000 higher even 
than in April. Exports to the whole of North America during 
May, at £25.2 million, were in value about the same as the 
average for the last quarter of 1950, but they were probably 
less in volume. 


The Board of Trade is unlikely to announce specific new 
export targets until later in the year—and then they will 
probably be targets for 1952. Export prices are increasing, 
but so far this year, in the absence of any sharp increase in 
volume, this has not been sufficient to bear the added burden 
of paying for rising import costs. 


* & & 


British Debit with EPU 


The compensations effected under the European Pay- 
ments Union reveal for the first time a debit position on 
United Kingdom account. In the month of May this net 
debit amounted to £9,681,429, equivalent to 27,108,000 
EPU units. In accordance with the cumulative principle 
on which debits and credits are calculated and gold pay- 
ments and repa ts are effected, half this debit was 
repaid to EPU by the United Kingdom in gold and the other 
half was deducted from the accumulated balance standing to 
the credit of the United Kingdom in the books of EPU. After 
these transactions, the total gold received by the United King- 
dom from EPU since it began operations on July 1, 1950, 
is reduced to £37,794,286, while the credit balance held in 
the name of the United Kingdom by EPU has fallen to 
{113,508,929. No alarming deductions need be made from 
this reversal of the United Kingdom’s usual creditor status. 
The figures for May should be viewed in conjunction with 
the exceptionally large April credit of £18,536,786. That 
carlier credit was in part the result of anticipatory purchases 
of sterling caused by revaluation rumours. As those rumours 
dwindled during May. (though they may have increased again 
curing the first week of June), the purchases of sterling for 
current requirements were reduced and this reduction is 
reflected in the net deficit incurred during May. 


When the full results for May are available it will be 
found that Germany has forsaken its long-standing debtor 
tole and has become a substantial creditor within the EPU 
group. That credit position, reflecting larger exports to the 
United Kingdom and the sterling area, played its part in 
‘xplaining the United Kingdom deficit for May. It should 
also be realised that seasonal influences are beginning to 
affect adversely the United Kingdom’s balance of payments 
with the continent of Europe. Sales of wool and cocoa, which 
0 previous months had earned the sterling area considerable 
income from Europe; had been reduced to a comparativelv 
small trickle in May, while on the other hand the beginning 
of the tourist season and the invasion of the Continent bv 
British cars had begun to make its impact felt on the demand 
or European currencies against offers of sterling. In anv 


Case NO tears need be shed over this modest correction of 
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the excessive credit balance previously accumulated by the 
United Kingdom in its trade with other OEEC countries. 


x * * 


Oil Supplies and Defence 


The setting up of an Oil Supply Advisory Committee 
“to advise the Government on oil supply problems with par- 
ticular reference to defence” has a significance that is not 
emphatically revealed in ‘ast week’s rather flat statement. 
The committee has been formed at the request of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power, but it is essentially an industry committee 
without official representatives ; it is headed by Sir William 
Fraser (chairman of Anglo-Iranian), who becomes chairman 
of the new committee ; the other members are Sir George 
Leigh-Jones (a managing director of Shell Petroleum) and 
Mr S. Vos (chairman of Trinidad Leaseholds), with Mr 
J. P. Berkin of Shell as secretary. The Ministry’s statement 
declares that the setting up of the committee is not related 
to the situation in Persia and that the request to the 
companies was made “ some time ago.” 


By virtue of this official request, the new committee 
acquires a formal recognition of what would otherwise remain 
an informal authority. Its work in the field of oil problems 
relating to defence will be of the co-operative character that 
the competitive oil industry seems to adopt as a matter of 
course in a period of emergency. Its composition reflects its 
independence of government direction. Indeed, the com- 
parative simplicity of these arrangements is in marked con- 
trast to the difficulties that the American oil industry and 
the Administration have recently been facing in their 
attempts to concert action for defence. The brooding 
shadow of the Department of Justice prevents the industry 
from taking action in the broad interest of defence because in 
doing so it would risk prosecution, fines and imprisonment 
under the anti-trust laws. The recent strike at Abadan 
refinery provided disconcerting evidence of the apparent 
impossibility of obtaining rapid and effective joint action by 
the American oil industry to assist-in meéting a crisis of 
world importance. The Petroleum Administration for defence 
has been attempting to work out arrangements that would 
provide some hope of quick action without risking offence 
to the Department of Justice ; this latter condition was far 
from easy to secure during the war, and is ten times more 
difficult in time of cold war. A solution may be found in the 
new National Petroleum Council that has been set up as an 
advisory body to assist the PAD. But the conditions have, it 
seems, been scrupulously laid down to fit the commandments 
of the anti-trust laws: the Council will be purely advisory ; 
it must not allocate supplies or facilities to individual com- 
panies ; when the time comes for allocation or other joint 
action, special advisory committees with full-time govern- 
ment officials will be set up. 


Thus joint- action in America, it seems, must first await 
the crisis and then, presumably, the discovery of sufficient 
dollar-a-year men from the industry to head the separate 
committees as full-time government officials. At the cost of 
some delay and confusion, the commandments will be 
obeyed. It may be, perhaps, that the simpler administrative 
forms that the British Government and the leading oil 
concerns have been able to evolve will have a certain interest 
for Washington, if only because the British committee, in 
time of crisis, will have an advisory authority that will 
contain the real substance of executive responsibility. 


* * * 


Fiduciary Issue Increased 


In a written Parliamentary answer this week, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasuty revealed that the 
Treasury had authorised an increase in the fiduciary issue 
from £1,350 million to {1.400 million, as from June 12th. 
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The Bank return made up on the following day showed that 


the mote reserve in the banking department was hoisted by 
this increase to over £59 million. As holiday demands last 
year raised the active circulation of notes by about £40 
million between mid-June and early August, this week's 
_imcrease in the fiduciary limit was clearly inevitable. This 
‘js the first time since February, 1948, that the fiduciary issue 
has been as high as £1,400 million. Between the spring of 
1948 and the outbreak of the Korean war, it remained at 
£1,300 million for all non-holiday periods, though it was 
raised to £1,325 million or £1,350 million for the Christmas 
and summer holiday peaks. The “ summer holiday ” increase 
last year, however, (by £50 million to £1,350 million on 
June 27th) was never rescinded ; the issue remained at £1,350 
million, except for the month spanning Christmas, when it 
had to rise to £1,375 million. Between the end of January 
and the middle of June this year, the active note circulation 
has risen by £59 million to £1,340.9 million ; in the same 
period last year it rose by £45 million to {1,291.4 million. 
It is clear that the creeping rise in retail prices is exerting a 
steady upward pressure on the demand for notes, and there 
may be room for doubt whether the fiduciary issue will be 
able to revert to £1,350 million when the present holiday 
season comes to an end. 


* * * 


Syathetic Rubber for Britain ? 


The rubber industry is growing conscious of the fact 
that synthetic rubber has its place in commercial use just as 
rayon has established its place among the fibres. Six months 
ago the Dunlop Rubber Company announced that it was con- 
sidering plans to open a synthetic rubber plant in Britain. 
This week, Sir Clive Baillieu, the chairman of the company, 
in his speech at the annual general meeting alluded to the 
need of the British rubber industry to secure adequate sup- 
plies of synthetic rubber at reasonable prices. He added 
that the synthetic rubber industry in the United States was 
not only an insurance against interruption in supplies of 
natural rubber but also a national asset of real commercial 
value “ providing American industry with a product at 
reasonable cost which has a wide and increasing diversity of 
use in a highly competitive world.” 


Rubber growers have feared the increase in synthetic pro- 
duction not so much because of the increased competition 
but because in the United States natural rubber is not 
allowed to compete freely with synthetic rubber. For 
certain uses synthetic rubber may be more suitable than 
natural. For tyres and inner tubes, which account for about 
60 per cent of the world’s rubber consumption, however, 
natural rubber is still preferred. But if, as was suggested 
in an article in last week’s issue, world rubber consumption 
continues to expand at the rate it has done since 1900, 
supplies of natural rubber may be insufficient to meet require- 


' ments in 1960, and scope would exist for extending synthetic 
production. 


The problem of synthetic rubber costs has not been solved. 
It is not certain, for example, whether the sale of synthetic 
rubber in the United States is subsidised or whether the 
price of 244 cents a lb for general purpose synthetic covers 
all normal commercial costs. But if Sir Clive’s remark that 
“this problem will not be allowed to lie dormant” can be 
taken to mean that the Dunlop Rubber Company is pur- 
suing its plan to erect a synthetic plant in this country, it is 
presumably satisfied that the cost of producing synthetic 
rubber is no longer the main obstacle to be overcome. 


* * tk 


Cotton Commission Report 


Cotton trading has become a profitable business and 
the Raw Cotton Commission has shown a substantial in- 
crease im both its net profit for the year ending July 31, 
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1950, and in its surplus and reserves. Its annual 
and statement of accounts, published this wee .,.. 
commendable for the detail they contain ; but it js al the 
more regrettable that it has taken the Commission ele, 
months to produce them when any private undertakin " 
publish its accounts within six months of the close a 
trading year—tbough in fairness it should be stated thy: 
preliminary figures were released at the end of Novembe, 
and discussed ov page 974 of The Economist dated Deven. 
ber 2, 1950. 

The Commission benefited from the effects of devaluation 
since it raised its selling prices to bring them in line with 
current re costs. Its met profit for the yex 
amounted to £9,939,000 compared with a deficit of {707,00 
in the previous twelve months, and surplus and reserve; 
rose from {24,380,000 to 9,000. Stocks are valued 
at the lower of cost or repli nt value. At the end of 
July, 1949, they amounted to {74,764,000 (valued at re. 
placement cost) and at the end of July, 1950, they hai 
increased to £83,988,000 (valued at cost), although the 
physical stock was some 10 per cent smaller. About 42 px 
cent of the physical stock appearing in the balance sheet 
the end of the trading year represented cotton sold tp 
spinners for delivery at fixed prices in the months subs. 
quent to the date of the balance sheet. The value of thes 
forward commitments amounted to £35 million ; sales for 
deferred delivery at the end of the previous year amounied 
to only £8,000,000. But the sales for delivery after July, 
1950, were all effected at prices which show a profit over 
the cost of raw cotton. 


Most of the Commission’s purchases continue to be made 
through shippers’ ‘agents in Liverpool and Manchester. The 
main exceptions to this policy are certain colonial growths 
bought under contract and Egyptian cotton bought through 
the Commission’s Alexandrian office. New sources of supply 
ar. being developed to replace American growths ; the Con- 
mission bought substantial quantities from Turkey, Syna 
and Haiti and smaller lots from El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Cyprus to enable the trade to make extensive tests. Regular 
meetings have been held with representatives of the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations ; this innovation 
has no doubt been responsible for the decline in the number 
of complaints about the way the Commission has conducted 
its affairs. At least the Dineen has understood and 
applied sound principles of government trading, which som: 
of the Government’s departments could do well to copy. 


x * x 


Critics’ Plan for Coal 


The three most prominent expert critics of the National 
Coal Board have now united in proposing 4 changed 
structure for the nationalised coal industry. Col. C. 6. 
Lancaster’s “ Structure and Control of the Coal Industry, 
which is not yet official Conservative policy on coal mining 
but may later be adopted as such, was written “ in associ 
tion with” Sir Charles Reid and Sir Eric Young. It is, @ 
effect, a slightly modified reconciliation of the reorganisation 
plans for the industry put forward almost simultaneously 18 
1948 by Col. Lancaster and Sir Charles; the speci 
influence of Sit Eric Young’s views is less apparent. 


Col. Lancaster proposes to sweep away the present sir 
ture, below the Coal Board itself, of nine Divisional 
Boards and 48 Areas controlled by area general manage 
He would substitute “about thirty” District Coal ag 
of which the district production directors would have ful 
executive control, assisted by a number of area producto 
managers, “one for each of the areas into which it - 
considered technically appropriate at that time to divide ! 
districts” (possibly in fact three or four to each distric) 
The District Coal Boards, unlike the existing intermedat 
coal authorities (but like the Area Gas and Electricity Bos 
would be statutory entities recognised in an amended 
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we need 
Emidictas 


99 | 


” 


OLLI $23 





The Electronic Dictation Machines which outdate all past 
achievements in the field of recorded dictation. 


With the Emidicta, you need never be held up on ‘dictation’. 
In the office it ensures a smooth flow of recorded dictation to the 
‘pool’—and the work comes to the Typists, who freed from calls 
for dictation can devote their whole time to their real job—typing! 
The Emidicta makes everybody's job easier—gives greater efficiency, 
increased output, less strain. 

Let us prove this by demonstrating the Emidicta to you in your own offices. 
The EMIDICTA is @ product of the E.M.I. Group (His Master's Voice, 


Marconiphone, Columbia, etc.), past masters in recording and sound 
reproduction. 


— — aa oe POST THIS COUPON NOW. — — — —— 
To E.M.I. Sales & Service, Ltd, Emidicta Division, Dept.28, 
363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Phone: Mayfair 8591, Grosvenor 7127/8, 


Please send descriptive brochure. 
Pease arrange a demonstration. . 
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Heading‘East?... 


Then Jet KLM help you enjoy your journey in siyle! 
Any day of the week you can board a luxurious 
Constellation and speed to the principal cities of 
the Near, Middle and Far East. It’s comfort 
first and fast to the East with KLM. 








* Regular services to RERRUT, DAMASCUS, LYDDA, 
CAIRO, BAGHDAD, BASRA, TEHERAN, DHAHRAN, 
KARACHI, CALCUTTA, BANGKOK, IAKARTA. See 
your Travel Agent for details or contact KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane St., 
Lendon, s.w.1! (Tel. $L0 3488) and at 
Manchesier, Birmingham, Glasgow 
and Dublin. 
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@ in daily use at the 
Festival Gardens. 

@ Exhibited twice at the 
South Bank Site. 

@ in the South Bank Sa i 
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that Britain makes. The wonderful Mechanical Charwoman is the only 
machine in the werid that Scrubs, Dries and 
Floors, Suction 
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@ Touring the country suction Polishes 
with the Travelling 4¢ Ousts from floor to ceiling. 
Exhibition. a 
Write for descriptive literature and your COLUMBUS 
Dealer's Address. 
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From £35 -10-0 «0 ein Mochines 


COLUMBUS LTD. Wembley, Middlesex 
The Leaders of the tnduerry = The only orgarnaion spensinong © power 
flows cleaning equpmem tor every purpose mm indusry ant che Home 
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A N D C H E M | C A L $ MAZAK PRODUCTION BLOXWICH 


(Spectrographic Control) 
CONVEYING ZINC ar * 
CONCENTRATES, AVONMOUTH During the last 30 years a great industry has 


been built up in Britain. Imperial Smelting 
Corporation have produced annually sub- ° 
stantial quantities of zinc, including high purity 
zinc (99:99+%)—Cadmium, Sulphuric Acid, 
Mazak, Orr’s Zinc White Lithopone and 
Fricker’s Zinc Oxide. The production of x Bi 
. Anhydrous Hydrofluoric Acid, Fluorine and —grrucpone propuction wions 
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industry Act ; but the National Coal Board would retain the 
cower of appointing and replacing their full-time chairmen 
jnd part-time members. h district Board would be 
responsible for producing a certain yearly output set by the 
National Coal Board ; it would publish its own balance sheet, 
hough it is recognised that not every district board could 
immediately become self supporting, and that in the mean- 
ime some would need to be subsidised by others. Specialist 
vafis on the “ board of management ” of each district (there 
no mention of arly such staff, including labour managers, 
below this level) would act strictly as advisors to the district 
chairman, and would ordinarily have no direct contact with 
arallel technical staffs at national headquarters that would 
ofer a central advisory service that district chairmen might 
consult if they wished (and would probably pay for). The 
Coal Board itself would be a policy, and not a functional 
board ; its chairman, deputy chairman and four or five full- 
time vice-chairmen would have no executive responsibilities, 
and would be assisted by a similar number of part-time 
members. Its purview—and “substantially reduced ” staff 
—would cover annual budgetary control and finance “ which 
should now include the issue of stock,” planning of long- 
term development, co-ordination of sales policy (Col. Lan- 
caster believes a marketing structure would need to be 
created separately from the production districts, but does 
not describe it), national wage negotiations, control of 
carbonisation, and the encouragement of local and central 
research. 


The proposals would ensure considerable decentralisation 
of responsibility—though less than has elsewhere been sug- 
gested—between the Coal Board and the administrative units 
immediately beneath it in the structure: this is the only 
decentralisation. that has been attempted to any extent in the 
existing structure. - But these second rung units in the new 
system would be much smaller—an average of 7,000,000 
tons of coal a year and up to 30,000 workers; though 
statutory bodies, all 30 could hardly be made accountable to 
Parliament. It is not easy to see how the proposals as they 
stand would carry the principle of decentralisation much 
farther down, would demand any smaller number of the 
industry’s scarce high-grade mining engineers in intermediate 
jobs, or would greatly reduce the number of levels in the 
structure. The proposals need elaboration, and will then 
deserve fuller study—particularly in conjunction with the 
report of an independent research body that is soon to appear 
(n this subject. At present, however, the authors seem to 
assume too confidently that what is mainly wrong with 
nationalised coal miming is its organisation, and they perhaps 
devote too little’ analysis to the weaknesses and frictions in 
the human elements of the industry that they hope to treat 
by redesigning its structure. 


x * x 


Slight Improvement in Stocks 


_ The figures in the latest Digest of Statistics show some 
improvement in stocks of certain materials. Apart from 
coal, which showed a’ seasonal improvement in April, stocks 
ef zinc, copper, cotton and rubber improved in March, and 
‘ulphur and pyrites stocks improved a little in February (the 
latest figure) over the previous month. Copper stocks in 
March were the highest since last October, and rubber the 
highest since September, 1949 ; cotton and zinc showed gains 
ever the previous month. : 

It would be easy to exaggerate the importance of a single 
month’s movement in these commodities. . Moreover, some 
Mportant materials showed no improvement. Thus stocks 
of pig iron at the end of March were little more than two- 
thirds of the end-19§0 total. Coke stocks in April showed 
a further decline from March. Stocks of coke at coke ovens 
and blast furnaces were 


pated with 347,000 in April, 1950, and 371,000 in April, 
1949. The fall in stocks of pig iron and coke clearly elects 


‘tons in April, 1951, com- 
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the scarcity of iron and steel-making materials, though there 
are grounds, as a note on another page suggests, for expecting 
an improvement. Stocks of softwood, wool, woodpulp and 





Unitep Kincpom Stocks oF Raw MATERIALS 
(000 Tons unless otherwise stated) 
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1949 | 1950 1951 
alpaca nll ali oo BH BS LEM ep temdsbihide 
Dec. ‘| June | Dec, jan. | Feb. i. Mar. April 
} | ; } 
i 
Ce ce \17,187 | 12,933 113,941 (11,959 | 11,381 | 10,814 11,259 
Sie 2605 | 2.211 | 1,505 | 1245 | Lo7s | ‘930 | ‘904 
Bhat sie och dss Wal 1,275* | 1,16@ 997 | 920 | 875 | 84a | 
Pig iron... 5... Y 197 | TTS i ek ee ORL cee 
lron and steel scrap | 813 | 839 618 542 | 472 406 | 379 
Softwood ("000 stan- | } i 
Garda) 2552.2. ¥. | 416 170 217 | 191 215 "| 202°} 
BG oie hey sR i 62 53 6 & 33} 35° | 
SANs cig a cig ae 125 104 | 102 94 109. | 
WO: S20. a. 51 62 | 55 5 | 
a Bs 16-1t |. 13-2 8-8 |. 1:8 1-9.) 284 
RUBE. Se. 39 3} 3% 39} 47 | 
Suipbur.....6..4. 206: FMB ere cee ea 
PON... occoe ss 4} 75 70 eet 
Wool (million %.).. | 296 | 267 | 200 204 | 198 | 192 | 
Ce 291. | 297 | 265 | 287 |. 276-) . 280 | 
f 265° | 245 | 


Wood pulp....... Pe Set Se tT SF 278 
* Including certain items, which were excluded from June, 1950. __ 
f Including producers’ stocks, which were excluded from January, 1950. 














lead are steadily shrinking (lead supplies having been held 
up by shortage of shipping) ; and stocks of tin are only about 
an eighth of the total at the end of 1949. 


* x x 


Hawker Recapitalisation 


To describe the reforming of Hawker Siddeley ordinary 
capital as a capital “ bonus” is to put a greater weight on 
that overworked word than it can possibly bear. The opera- 
tion has long been in the company’s mind, and, as the chair- 
man disclosed last January, rested on the consent, withheld 
over many months, of the Capital Issues Committee. Given 
the Chancellor’s revised directive to the CIC last April, the 
company renewed its application and at long last it has 
obtained consent to a three for one issue from reserves, 
raising the nominal value of the ss. shares to £1. 


A company in the limelight of the armament business finds 
it desirable to keep as small a gap as-possible* between issued 
capital and capital employed. Issued capital and reserves will 
reMain as before at £14,471,271,. but the ordinary capital 
will in future represent 40 per cent of this total-instead of 10 
per cent—or, in accounting terms, {5,822,350 against 
£1,455,587, the increase being found from capital reserves. 
Together with the announcement of the capital issue, the 
directors took the wise step of stating the maximum dividend 
that they would be prepared to consider in respect of the 
year ending July 31st. This is 10 per cent, of which 4} per 
cent has been declared as an interim. No doubt this will 
disappoint shareholders who have bought -Hawker with their 
eye on the much greater earnings. But presumably some 
informal understanding was ase between the company 
and the CIC, and in any event the group’s needs for capital 
are likely to press hard against its resources in the next year 
or two. The §s. shares fell from 45s. to 42s. 44d. on the 
announcement and after allowing for the imterim dividend, 
yield £4 14s. 5d. per cent on the expected 10 per cent 
distribution for the full year. 


* * * 


Utility Clothing Prices 

Since the beginning of the year maximum prices of 
nearly all articles of utility clothing have been increased, the 
most recent being one of 25-30 per cent announced last week 
in the price’ of certain children’s clothing. The increases 
became necessary after maximum prices of utility cloth were 
raised early this year to allow for rising raw material costs ; 
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but they also take into account recent wage increases to 
clothing workers. The Board of Trade before granting these 
rises in ceiling prices has carried out some of its periodic 
“ cost investigations ” into manufacture of certain garments, 
and the increases finally granted are by no means uniform. 
They average between 25 and 30 per cent for wool garments, 
about 12} per cent for rayon and 10 per cent for cotton 
garments. But while the price of a man’s suit in the cheaper 
ranges, for example#will now go up by a full 30 per cent, 
the maximum price for a top-grade suit has been raised by 
only 22 per cent. 


The interim index of retail prices shows that by the 
middle of April the cost of clothing had risen by 34.2 points 
compared with prices in June, 1947, and had gone u 
ten points this year. Garments selling at the new prices wi 
not be on sale before September, when their effect on 
clothing sales is hard to predict. In spite of the high rate 
of clothing sales this year, stocks of both cloth and garments 
at the old prices are still large. Weekly clothing sales rose 
from 141 in January to 183 in March (1947 average = 100), 
and although the April sales index was four points 
lower, it was still 35 points above that for April, 
1951. Yet the value of retail clothing stocks at the 
end of April was 9 per cent higher for women’s and 11 per 
cent higher for men’s clothes than twelve months previously. 
Clothing prices have risen during the period, but figures 
of stock still indicate a high volume of production at, and 
in many cases below, current maximum prices. Many manu- 
facturers are selling even now at prices some way below the 
maximum ; and with stocks at these prices, and the prospect 
of falling raw material prices, the clothing industry may 
find it hard to take full advantage of the new price ceilings, 
particularly those for wool garments, It may find it even 
more difficult to pass on to the consumer the full effect of 
the price rise in raw wool since last October, for which no 
allowance has yet been made in either cloth or clothing 
price schedules. 


* * a 


Silver Falls in New York 


An unexpected buyers’ strike has sent the New York 
quotation for imported silver down from 90.16 cents to 87} 
cents per ounce. The London quotation for silver provided 
for authorised users by the Bank of England has dutifully 
followed suit from 783d. to 763d. per fine ounce. The 
movement in New York is in the main explained by the 
customary seasonable slackening in the demand for silver by 
the jewellery trade. This is a regular phenomenon and the 
buying from this quarter normally revives in August and 
September in preparation for the Christmas jewellery trade. 
On this necenen oe industrial buyers of silver scented 
ai opportunity of “ banging” the price and, as the princi 
smelter in the United States et continues sane 
irrespective of the market quotation, the price inevitably 
‘ yielded. The market has been steady at the lower level 
and reports from the United States suggest that industrial 
demand is beginning to pile up; an early recovery in the 
price for imported metal is a distinct possibility. 

While the price of silver in the United States has been 
going down, that in India continues to soar. During the past 
week the quotation in Bombay has risen above 200 rupees per 
100 tolas, a price that gives a sterling parity of just over 100 
pence per ounce. Too much should not, however, be made 
of the behaviour of the silver quotation in the domestic and 
insulated Indian market. Imports of silver into that market 
continue _ be strictly prohibited and though a certain 
amount of smuggling is encouraged by the present margin 
between world and Indian prices, Seon can be little 
more than a trickle. This is partly because silver is a 
and difficult commodity to smuggle, and partly because i 


able smuggling facilities are fully occupied in dealing wi 
a much more profitable traffic S gold. _ 
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Control of Non-Ferrous Scrap 


The Ministry of Supply has made a new O; 
effect on July 2nd, to extend the licensing system for yir9 
copper, lead and zinc to cover scrap and residue of these 
metals or their alloys. This control of distribution Was 
envisaged in February when the Ministry imposed ceiling 
prices for non-ferrous scrap metals. A licence will }. 
required to obtain any quantity of metal for Processing 
including the making of secondary ingots ; the acquisition af 
small quantities without processing, under 13 tons in 
quarter, does not require a licence. At present it is no; 
intended to apply quantitative control, but under the ney 
Order returns are to be rendered of stocks and transactiogs: 
it would be possible, therefore, to impose a more complete 
control later. 

By this control the Ministry hopes to limit the j 
licences to reputable dealers. Yet it is unlikely to a. . 
black market in non-ferrous scrap without a campaign of 
investigation and prosecution, nm which the Ministry s 
far has hesitated to embark. eover, the lack of pric: 
control of secondary ingots makes it profitable to buy scrap, 
oa above the statutory limit, for melting and ingo: 

ing. Further, the Order is unlikely to affect the various 
types of conditional sale that are common in the non- 
ferrous metal fabricating industry. For example, som: 
dealers in scrap brass have recently been holding back pur: 
of their scrap from the normal market and offering it to brass 
mills partly in exchange for such mill products as strip and 
sheet, which they have been able to sell at prices ranging 
up to twice the regular prices. The mills could, of course, 
refrain from this trading, but they are in urgent need of 
scrap to supplement metal supplies to meet the increased 
demand for brass mill products. Action by the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Federation would not be wholly effective 
since not all the mills are federated. 


* 


der, takine 


Moreover, scrap dealers who are exploiting conditions o! 
sale are pursuing their own form of the somewhat more wide. 
spread arrangements by which mill customers return thei 
own scrap directly to the mill. All mills have encouraged 
this prompt collection and recirculation of scrap and som 
have insisted on receiving given quantities of scrap as a con- 
dition for supplying new orders. The mill customers have 
usually fallen in with this procedure willingly, since they hav 
been anxious about their own supplies of sheet and strip. 
These are not altogether unreasonable arrangements, and i 
the scrap dealers take advantage of them by bartering 
in brass semi-fabricated products, they can hardly b& 
blamed. They reflect the shortage of non-ferrous. metals 
and they have arisen, in part, from the Ministry’s policy of 
keeping maximum scrap prices,at levels incommensurate with 
demand. Copper, cupro-nickel, brass and other copper alloy 
scrap prices have recently been raised—copper scrap, No. I 
wire, to £207 a ton, cupro-nickel 70/30 process scrap 10 
£257 a ton, and brass heavy scrap to £163 a ton ; but these 
increases are a mere con uence of the increases in price of 
virgin copper and ni If scrap prices were f 
generally, more scrap would no doubt become available 
through normal trade, much scrap now wasted would be 
worth a special effort to conserve, and the breaches of normal 
trading relations such as conditional sales would become less 
important. 
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qwer, output for the first: 2x weeks of this year was, at 
43391 million pounds, only 3.47 million pounds or less 
than one per cent higher than in the comparable period last 
year. But in this case a direct comparison can be misleading, 
because this year’s figures include the Whitsun holiday while 
the 1950 figures do not. There were also temporary factors 
at work, such as the need to adapt mill schedules to the 
jmited choice of saw cotton and yarn, that might have been 
expected to check the upward trend of output. The period 
petween Whitsun and the opening of the Wakes weeks is 
py tradition the time of highest output in the industry, and 
production of yarn this year in the first week after Whitsun 
was 19.78 million lb. com with 18.95 million lb. in 
the first post-Whitsun week of 1950. This is an increase 
of more than 4 per cent which, given this year’s production 
dificulties, compares quite favourably with last year’s rate 
of expansion. 


* 


Output during the first half of the year is not likely 
10 be affected by the 20 per cent cut in the rayon 
industry’s allocations of sulphuric acid. The rayon pro- 
ducers, by drawing upon their stocks of acid at the time 
of the cuts, are preventing rayon production from falling by 
more than about 10 per cent in the first half of this year, 
despite the 20 per cent cut in sulphur supplies ; and stocks 
of rayon have enabled them to maintain deliveries to most 
consumers so far. The cotton industry has been steadily 
incleasing its production of rayon and rayon mixture yarns 
and cloths ; and when the full effect of the 20 per cent cut 
in sulphur is passed on in rayon deliveries in the coming 
months it is bound to cause difficulty for many spinning and 
weaving companies that have plant to handle rayon. 





Cotton OvuTPuT 
(Weekly Averages) 


Single Yarn (mn. Ib.) | Cloth (mn. linear yds.) 
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| Spun Rayon | Ra and 
| Mixture ee 
meena -—— . i 
1950 average ......ececeees | 16-40 1-68 | 40-83 13-59 
196] 
january? ...<<ctsdeunee 15-93 1-96 -61 14-09 
February .222222°7 72232" | 9-a 2-05 43-33 15-20 
MM. .o. vcsdeueinieeae | 15+78 1-84 41-03 14-00 
oo TEE { 17°73 2-03 45-46 15-% 





~~ * Average of 8 weeks, Source: Cotton Board. SOS 
The fall in rayon output may also affect the demand for 
cotton yarn from other rayon users such as the tyre or knit- 
ung industries. If these demand more cotton yarn, Lanca- 
chire’s weavers will immediately feel the effect. A good 
cotton crop in the United States could go a long way towards 
meeting the extra demand created by shortage of rayon, 
but the cotton industry has also yet to feel the effect of 
competition for labour the rearmament industries. Its 





labour force has continued to rise this year, reaching 316,840 © 


at the beginning of May ; but re-deployment is making slow 
headway and output is stil closely dependent on the supply 
of labour. Should Ministerial warnings (much resented in 
Lancashire) of a transfer of labour from cotton be fulfilled, 
this could hardly be offset now by the installation of more 
new machinery. Current supplies of automatic looms are 
‘mall compared with the n of looms in operation ; 
though there are grounds for believing that many sheds 
‘quipped with these looms are not taking full advantage of 
them, the practical opportunities for savings are probably 
s The next few months, therefore, will show how 
developments in other industries may affect output of cotton 
‘nd hamper Lancashire’s chances of fulfilling its export com- 
mitments—and whether certain recent signs of an abated 
popnre of demand portend some fall in home and export 
siness, 


1471 
Freight Market Activity 


There is no sign yet of a break in the high level of 
freight rates that has ruled since last January. The latest 
Chamber of Shipping tramp freight index, for April, shows a 
slight drop, by 3.8 points to 176.8, but the index still 
remains higher than in either February or January, and 
more than double the average for the whole of 1950. The 
high levels of recent morths are largely due to the disorganisa- 
tion of the markets caused by the urgent demands of 
Government bulk buyers for trans-Atlantic timber and coal, 
although other influences have continued to bolster the 
demand for tramp tonnage. Europe’s winter importation of 
coal from North America, it may be recalled, was carried 
out only at the expense of depriving other markets of 
tonnage, and United Kingdom imports of iron ore, in par- 
ticular, are well behind schedule. Tonnage in the 
Mediterranean trades still fails to satisfy demand, so that 
high rates are now obtainable there. This tendency shows 
signs of continuing through the Baltic timber season, so that 
higher rates than before (and more favourable chartering 
terms and conditions) will certainly have to be paid by the 
timber charterers to divert the attention of shipowners from 
Mediterranean prospects. 





On the other hand, one or two weaker points have begun 
to show in certain directions, sufficient at any rate to cause 
the slight drop in the freight index for April. The Plate 
market, for example, is behaving rather oddly. Recently, 
higher freights have been paid for grain to India, whereas 
employment for vessels bound for the United Kingdom is 
not easy to find and charterers are quite ready to let vessels 
go unheeded. The exportable surplus of Argentine maize, 
too, promises to be poor, so that most of it could be carried 
in the Iiners during the season. The homeward liner confer- 
ences, however, are holding out for high rates, and one or 
two tramp ships that have offered lower freights have been 
preferred. It is expected that 500,000 tons of British coal 
will have to be shipped to the Plate this year, but shipowners 
will need some extra inducement to take their vessels to such 
a dull market as the Plate, particularly while employment 
nearer home is still so easily obtainable. Trans-Atlantic grain 
and sugar, as well as occasional coal cargoes, have kept rates 
fairly high, and the United States exports of grain to India 
have readily absorbed the extra tonnage released from the 
U.S. laid-up reserve fleet this year. Ready employment can 
be found, too, in the West African trades. Here and there, 
however, rates are tending to weaken somewhat—an indica- 
tion that perhaps seasonal fluctuations are again beginning 
to make themselves felt. 
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Company Notes 


Hudson’s Bay.—lIt is impossible to bring 
the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
within a single focus. In recent years, the 
company has moved in step with the develop- 
ment of Canada itself—that is, towards new 
commercial and industrial frontiers, inevit- 
ably leaving behind something of the old 
pioneering endeavours in a new and promis- 
ing land, But it is the range, rather than the 
intrinsic character of the company’s opera- 
tions that has changed. Hudson’s Bay was 
founded as a trading adventure. The modern 
reflection of those origins is found in the 
fact that the six departmental stores owned 
by the group contributed the largest share 
to last. year’s considerable improvement in 
trading profits from £1,415,659 to £2,674,268, 
establishing a new record of sales turnover, 
The advance in profits reflects this expan- 
sion of business, but it also owes something 
to the more favourable exchange rates at 
which Canadian earnings were converted into 
sterling after the freeing of the Canadian 
dollar and to the general inflation of values 
following the Korean war. This last factor 
justifies the transfer of £400,000 to a special 
merchandise reserve. These records of busi- 
ness and profits permit the raising of the 
ordinary dividend from 8 to 12 per cent (in 
addition to the tax-free 5 per cent dividend 
from land sales), 

Years to Jan. 31, 
1950 1951 


Consolidated earnings :— 


COREE OUURE .. nckce pedabeeoes 1,415,659 2,674,268 
Rotel MOM 6 Foss See Sei 1,519,664 2,752,606 
DepeeciaMam 4005s sesvesiievees 200,84 274,586 
RACE. Vien beunsk deine 537,178 1,183,730 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. . 406,549 518,846 
Ordinary dividends ..........5+ 09,658 189,502 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 8 12 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 232,055 285,465 
Added to general reserves and 

carry forward ...ccccccecvee’ 131,594 =-:107,261 


Cons. balance sheet analysis -— 


Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 5,374,078 5,536,096 
Net current assets. ...........0. 8,880,779 10,521,373 
WOON. id aschatadddcundscned 6,294,394 7,790,184 
Mash wo vcvoweneeeuvese tees cbse 1,652,442 1,528,647 
OCU S Nia cet ec sive nde 10,576,824 12,127,598 
Ordinary Capital ..ccccsesccsvs 2,492,224 2,492,224 


£1 ordinary stock at £6 yields {3 11s. per cent on a distribution 
basis of 21-3 per cent. 


_Tax-free dividends from land sales have 
given ordinary shareholders a welcome bonus 
for some years past, but this source of 
income is rapidly being exhausted. The land 
department is gradually being wound up and 
“ little more revenue can be expected.” The 
fur trade, still of great importance, made an 
average contribution to last year’s profits. 
The group in association with Continental 
Oil, is exploring the Hudson’s Bay acreage 
(4,300,000 acres, with other options, together 
totalling 8,000,000 acres) for oil and natural 
gas. This new joint venture has been under- 
taken on the long view with no expectation 
of great benefits for some years to come. 


The indications appear to be that the com- 
pany is stronger and is growing faster than 
at almost any time in its long history. Its 
fertune, however, will remain closely linked 
to the prosperity of the North American 
economy, 


* 


Courtaulds.—Judged by an accountant’s 
“true and fair view” of profit, the giants 
of British industry were more profitably 
employed last year than in any other period 
in their history. ulds are no 
tion ; indeed, the expansion of profits by 
116 per cent from £7,994,741 to £17,270,823 
in the year ended March 31, 1951, is rela- 
tively greater than that recently revealed by 
its fellow giants. Such figures throw a decep- 
tive light on the underlyi problem of 
replacing fixed and working capital as prices 
continue to mount; big though Tt 
they are expected to do too much, including 
the satisfaction of the tax collector’s claims 


which reached the phenomenal figure of 
£9,049,664 against £3,787,193. 


Courtaulds is among the long list of com- 
panies to make specific reserves in defence 
against present-day prices ; some £2,600,000 
has been set aside against the replacement of 
material consumed last year, and £1,704,692 
(against £1,701,679) has been appropriated 
to a fixed assets replacement reserve. 


Record profits have nevertheless given the 
Courtaulds’ board an opportunity to take a 
step outside their traditional role of financial 
ultra-conservatism by raising the ordinary 
dividend from 7} per cent to 11} per cent. 
If retentions by subsidiaries of £1,556,527 
(against £614,851) are regarded as free 
reserves, these sums and the addition to the 
carry forward comfortably cover the ordinary 
dividend. Investors lose therefore to 
balance the undoubted profitability of the 
group and the company’s break with dividend 
conservatism against the financial problems 
of replacement brought in the wake of infla- 
tion. They have also to assess the potential 
effects of the scarcity of such materials as 
sulphur ticularly as it is pointed out in 
os a statement that production, 
which increased in the earlier months of the 
financial year, has been restricted in recent 
months by certain raw material shortages. 
On a slightly longer view, perhaps, these 
difficulties may not preve so ensome as 
they now appear. At the current price of 
50s. 6d. the £1 ordinary stock units yield 
£4 9s. per cent, 

* 


J. Lyons.—A year of steady, if unspec- 
tacular, achievement is reflected in the 
advance of Lyons’ group trading profits from 
£2,569,485 to £3,022,138 and the mainten- 
ance of the ordinary dividend at 22} per 
cent. The expansion of profits may be linked 
with the completion of a further stage of 


Years to March 31, 
1950 1951 


Consolidated Earnings :— ‘ £ 
DUM POUR iid cece ccccees 2,569,485 3,022,138 
TORR TOOT endian sac0es 0 ssh 2,641,994 3,089,785 
MOUND 60 Sos 0.46 50000 bins 605,332 721,400 
pO yr Oe eres 895,416 874,210 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 893,597 506,527 
Ordinary dividends ............ 229,714 221,593 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 224 224 
Added to group revenue reserves 

and carry forward........... 163,883 293,101 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :—~ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 11,634,456 12,733,641 
Net current assets............. 6,145,845 7,932,751 
Stocks 6,151,111 8,221,112 


MUD SUAS SORE: cheats sc cctes 995,737 1,416,177 
panied TT 5,997,485 6,444,175 
Ordinary capital............... 2,391,273 4,258,660 


£1 “A” ordinary stock at {5% yields {4 7s. per cent. 
capital development for the book value of 
fixed assets at cost has risen from £11,634,456 
to £12,733,641. Plans for further develop- 
ment appear to be well in hand as outstand- 
ing commitments are estimated at £1,729,000. 


Any strain imposed on financial resources 
by this capital programme or by further 
commitments - exsrent Fontes for 
instance, are higber at 1,112, against 
£6,151,11l—has been relieved by ‘the pro- 
ceeds of the issue of 660,000 £1 “A” ordi- 
mary shares at £4 10s., which do not rank 
for dividends in the latest financial 
the balance sheet date, £1,867,387 
already been received from subscribers to 
issue, leaving over £1,000,000 still to be 
coliected. The addition of this stim should 
strengthen a to meet any call 
made on them any er expansion of 
fixed or working capital. 

The financial strength of the 
a an haa 8 slowly mounting ts and of 
comparatively generous treatment of ordinary 
shareholders, confirm the impression — 
Lyons’ equity deserves its blue-chip 
though some stockholders may well feeb di 


appointed at the lack of divjdend 
increase, We 


LE 
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War Bonds 23%...| 1004) | 100 fsa 
was 1 196 8 | oo s | oat 113 i 
ar aes 100 
Mar. 2. 190.34 +n oig s/h 3 
Rett ver Stk. 24% 101d | 1008 | 016 6) 119 3 
gi iS, % | 2025 | 102%) 1015 5/21 
Funding 2195. gg'| HOM? | IIA be ite 2 
Nat. Defence 3%...| 034 | 105° | 0 14 st.e . 
July 15, 1954-58 | 1 419/20 1 
Wart on 39-20 *| 1024} | 102; | a9 2/2 8% 
et, Pe | 410'23 7 
wings Bonds 3%] STi | sti |2 5 013i 
Funding 24% Tiees 97} 974 | 2 * : 2 
Apel 18, 956-61 gle 113 3/2 wi 
7Q* se eee 12 hk 1» 
April 15, 1959-69 | ban ace te 
S% ci sie fA 9§ | 119 1139 & 
aoe i 966-68 | 2059 | 203 )2 18 4/3 8 Gi 
% seeeecee i 13 9 3 Re 
May 1 -90 / i119 I 
Gevinge 3 pads $2. 3% | 84 29 13% 
Sept. (202 
Savings Bonds 24%| 90} | 90% 23 8.32 1 
“ 9 le 
‘May 1, 1964-6 120 813611 
Victory Bonds 4% . 1044 | 1043 j 145 a) 315 ls 
Serkan bonds 3%. 9; | 98/27 9\)3uu 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 sat toum 21 ate 91 
Comme eos: 231419 
(after Feb. 1, 1957) ' 
Conversion SH a 90 sy | 2 1 2138 9 
pater ABE: Assi) ‘ 
reasury . : 65, 20 513N ¥ 
fatter Ape. 6 5 i ; 
Treasury 3%.+| 77h 6; |2 1 2\/3 
(after Apr. 5, 
Bie ’3y O55" | 949° 12 2 01316 & 
June 15, 1977-80 217'312%6 0 
Sue et eke 
7 - 2 0 
War Loan 3}% 68% | 883 217/31 ¥ 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) 

25% ...... *| 653% | 2 0 2,316 4 
wor he ait | Mw 2 4 9 315 i 
i 2 3 2 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.. lo (23136 h 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 220 321i 
t. Elect. 34% Gtd.| 953 | 95 2 1 3/315 % 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 2 010/315 3 
rit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.. at" | eye 2 7 4 319 

| 1978-88 2 d4 

we mee | PEE ies 

Brit. Gas Gtd.3%..| 835 | 83 2 4 3)316 & 

May 1, 1990-95 | 23 3/30 
— & Steel 954 95% oe 1| 318 
PRE EP Ta 2 6 

Te ig isnoa’| 21 4/364 


aes ergs os bow arse 
(¢e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (n) Net yueids 

are calculated after allowing for tax at %. 6d. mt 
Assumed 


















(s) average life 12 years 11 months * bs 
dividend. 
Ey epi PG ON 
Dividends i B, 13,) June 
| Stocks Jags) 1951 1951 
(a) 6) a sneer 
=e j tf s 
St] Saiecete we te! § 125 t 
@ ran > 
5 a} 15 8 Elec. {1.| 98/9 | 98/9 | 4 : : 
22) ¢ | 27} ¢ |Assoc. P.Cem.£1110/- 109 it TEs 
40 c} 35 é/Austin 5/-..... + 36/10} 36/1) | 4 16 : 
t20 b| $5 a (Bass {2 .......)149/4h 152/6 | & +? 
40 ¢ bo a ‘Boots 5/-...... a/— | 52/- | $i 
10 ¢| 6 @|Br. Celanese 10/- 34/6* 35/6° | ee : 
8 a! 12 } |Br. Oxygen {1.. 100/6 100/- Sas § 
Sa} hd wig . uh a4 i Tt | 66/3 | 315 8 
—s b Ce de £4..| 49/3 | 50/6 |$ 2 5 
We a ‘Distillers 4/- .. .| M/- | 24/9 r a4 
15 ¢| 11§¢ [Dunlop {1 67/6 | 61/- af 
19 ¢| 1a G0/— | O/- ity 
lige | 1%}c eae | 91/6 | SUR 
ll «| 21} 144/44 155/- | 43 | 
ae ie aes 
3 /6 | 5/2 | 
1a 14> 103/9 103/9 |§ $f 
5 a! Tot 55/74 | 57/6 24 
 ¢ c 56/6 | 55/7t 4 
15 ¢| 15 ¢ 59/44 | 60/- |S 0g 
15 «| 60} /100/9 se i 
Bal Bd Teas | 65/6 | 4% 
174d ail | 41/6 | 43/6 13 
| thoy m/e | m/e 1ST ‘ 
6 a ‘ si 
: aerate 
el oe/ah | 698 8 8g 
Ib al g las (48 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 9, 1951, total ordinary 
revenue was ei “068,000, against ordinary 
at of {66,852,000 and to 
£420,000. Thus, including sinking fun 

i of # 970,000 the surplus accrued since 
April 1, 1951, is £26,641,000 compared with a 
surplus of £26,41 000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 





RECEIPTS PayMENTS 
Treasury Bills . “a ter Bonds... 415 
Nat. Savings Certs. 1,700 | 3% Ter. — 1,204 
3% Def. Bonds . "315 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,976 | _Intermal ....... 9,122 
Treasury deposits . 500 Ware) & ces Ad- 

WORN SF. ass 65,520 
62,886 76,261 





146,170) 168, 837 





Sapte acess ceived 128,000} 19,250 20,10 1,3 1,800 
Estate, etc., Duties | 180,000 37,270; 40,800) 3,3 2,900 
Stamps..........} 55,0 00} +=«9,970) 12,800 750| 1,900 
Profits Tax i | 312 650 33,430) 42,900) 3,150! 5,500 
BP aa P 2,500 o one i 

Other Inland Rev. | 00; 0 Or ha. ik tees 
SpecialContributn. | ah 00} 1,250 670 100. ——— 


Total Inland Rey..| 250,170) 286,147] 16,704) 20,298 
Costoms.:. 0.65: re 463,070 186,704 16,738! 18,772 
Batlee Sis ivan 720,500 a. | 150,70q) 3,155; 3,130 





Total Customs and | | 
Excise .......5 1651000, 307,270] 337,404 19,925) 21,902 


Motor Duties. .... 62,004 wet 6,104 2191 560 
7 





Surplus War Stores | 20,0 10, A 466) 7,216 
Surpl'sfrom Tradg. | 50,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 


FO. Oiet Receipts) 5, 00 ° 00; 7,600Dr1. 1 
Wireless Licences.| 13,600, 1,800, 2,00@ ... | ... 
Sundry Loans..../ 27,000) 1, 2, 2 
Miscell. Receipts. . | 105,000) 12,089) 9,06@ 958) 1,215 
Total Ord. Rev... 4236 00 829 61,951) 75,068 
Seu-Bacancine | $19,829] 682,90) oa 
Post Office....... | 179, 27,900} 29,500) 4,100) 3,600 

lancome Tax on | 
EP.T. Refunds; 4,90@ 1,7 1,00 ech 75 
Pell i. 6530865, '442073 649,473! 713,409 66,215) 78,743 
ieneissenenihemmemmenstanamentameamaammmammamnammeteainmemde macmen es asmmmmenemmmmaemmmnammimmmmeemena 
ues Out of the chequer 
to meet payments 





| Esti- | 
Expenditure | mate Tose a = or} Week 


1951- June 
wae, une9,} 10, 
000  Suses 1950 1961 
p. EXPENDITURE 
int. & Man. of Nat. 
Debt.......... 8,716 1,671 
Payments to N. 
ee 1,153, 1,281 
Other Cons. Funds 10, ... 
Toteh dese on 
Supply Services .. 361292 53,000 51900 


Total fexcl, sud 
Bal. Expd.).... 


Sevr-Barancine 
Post Office... .... | 179,43 JOO 
Income Tax on} 

EP.T. Refunds 4,900 





After decreasin Rueheweer balances by 
pea ie a £2,691,690, the Loe ations 
k decreased’ the 


tional b 
{13,374,598 to £26254 million” , 


tes NET RECEIPTS ¢ 
Ene settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 . 17 
PU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950, s s. 3 83 


Receipts under BCA Article 4(6) .......++...... 13,000 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
EP peieeraph (Money) Act, 950 .s-nesvesene 700 
Tapert Genenaie a ere sy 
ne thr Laan "1945, eiieees 2900 


Caen ea ter entre iralaed Bu a. ESE : +8 


Ree ee eee eee wee 






3180-0} 1737-3 
3180-0 | 1799-6 
3170-0 aia 






| 
3190-0 | 1774-8 
3200-0 | 1749-3 
3220-0 | 1779-5 
3230-0 | 1789-8 


3220-0 | 2040-3 





















J 317-8 | 240-0 
Mar. 339-3 | 260-0 
332-7 | 250-0 
- 250-0 | 332-9 | 250-0 
250-0 | 332-4 | 250-0 
Apri 6 | 240-0 | 320-3 | 240-0 
“ 250-0 | 351-2 | 250-0 
- 240-0 | 354-5 | 240-0 
c 230-0 | 359-0 | 230-0 
May 240-0 | 364-8 | 240-0 
250-0 | 350-3 | 250-0 
260-0 | 350-9 | 260-0 
250-0 | 336-6 | 250-0 
250-0 | 349-5 | 250-0 
260-0 | 355-2 | 260-0 






















3-13 


see 222 
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On June 8th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
2 | snow Jone 11 to fece 16, 1961, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 62 per cent at lfs. 5d., and 


at 
; 


Amer pr 


nge in total invested 





BANK OF ENGLAND 


JUNE 13, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issned:- f | Govt. Debdt.. ~ 1As2100 
In Circulation 1340,875,281 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1384,771,282 
partment . 59,481,542 | Other: Secs.. 700,131 
Coin (other 
| tham gold)... 3,523,487 
|Amt. of Fid.——————— 
Soe ee 1400,000,000 
| Gold Coin and 
— (at 
; OZ. 
i cacae niles 356,823 
1400, 356,823 | f 1400, 356,823 
BANKING PEPARTMENT 
£ 
Ps epee a 14,483,000! Govt. Secs.... 322,119,562 
ad bncekiats 3,498,889! Other Secs:~ 35,900,447 
Public Deps.:- 22,871,948| Discounts and 
Public Accts* 18,482, 7348 | Advances... 11,091,548 


H.M. Treas. Securities.... 22,808,899 


Special Acct. 4,389,600 | 
Other Deps.:- 375,245,823) 


Bankers... 293,831,574 Notes........ 69,481,542 
Other Acts... 81,414,249 | Coin.......+. 668,109 
416,169,660. 416,169,660 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Coms.isciioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


Ee ANALYSIS 





cetcumes , t “9 18-5 
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w 
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* Peeps io oe ciwoesse 

* Government debt is {11,0 tal 000- 
Fiduciary eet teen ~ Wik RA T1408 ohne 
on June 12, 1951. 
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aeneeiee 19, 1949, and the 
dealers from 175s, Od. to 252s. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LIMITED 


TRANSFERENCE OF CONTROL TO BANK LEUMI 
RESERVE FUND EQUAL TO PAID-UP CAPITAL 
MR S. HOOFIEN ON THE CHANGED POSITION 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of the Anglo-Palestine Bank Limited was 
heid on June 5th at 6, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr S. Hoofien, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1950: 


In my statement to the annual genera’ 
meeting of last year I announced the steps 
to be taken towards transformation of the 
bank into an Israel company which were then 
under consideration. These steps have now 
virtually been completed. The Anglo-Pales- 
tine Bank Limited, though formally still in 
evistence, has ceased to function and the 
Bank Leumi Ic-Israel B.M. is continuing the 
business. 


It will be recalled that in October of ‘ast 
year I addressed to the shareholders, on 
behalf of the board, a statement in which 
I explained the reasons which impelled the 
directors to come to them with certain pro- 
posals, and I set out at some the 
nature of those proposals. A report on the 
action which followed this circular will, I 
assume, be welcome. 


BANK LEUMI OFFER ACCEPTED 


I ought first of all to point out that as a 
result of this action the Bank Leumi le- 
Israel B.M. has become the only shareholder 
of the Anglo-Palestine Bank Limited, and 
my present statement should, therefore, 
formally be addressed to it only. In view, 
however, of the fact that in the ordinary 
course of business the former shareholders 
in the Anglo-Palestine Bank, who are now 
shareholders in the Bank Leumi, will receive 
the first report and accounts of the lIattcr 
bank only in a year’s time, and so as to pre- 
serve continuity, the directors have deemed 
it proper that I should address the present 
statement to the shareholders of the two 
banks, who will also receive the report and 
accounts. 


October 27, 1950, the Bank Leumi 
le-[srael B.M. made an offer to the share- 
holders of the Anglo-Palcstine Bank 
Limited, of three of its 1£i ordinary or “A” 


ordinary shares, respectively, in exchange for 
two walioune or “A” ordinary shares held by 
them, This offer, which expired on Novem- 
ber 22, 1950, was until the date of expiry 
accepted ordinary shareholders holding 
304,518 £1 shares—that is, over 98 per cent. 
—and by “A” ordinary shareholders holding 
291,887 £1 shares—that is, over 94 per cent. 
Further acceptances came in during the 
period of four months (expiring on February 
27, 1951) which, under the anies Act, 
1948, had to ome before further action 
could be taken, ultimately all the remain- 
ing shares in the Anglo-Palestine Bank were 
acquired by the Bank Leumi. 


TERMS OF EXCHANGE 


The exchange offer made by the Bank 
Leumi to the shareholders of the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank also gave accepting share- 
holders the right to subscribe for cash at par 
for additional shares of their own class in 
the proportion of two additional shares for 
every seven shares held. The holders of 


nearly all the ordinary and “A” ordinary 
shares exercised this right or disposed of it 


to others and the small balance which re- 
mained, owing to the fact that a few share- 
holders abroad were never able to respond 
to the offer, has been taken care of on their 
behalf by the Anglo-Palestine Bank. 


On the strength of the exchange offer there 
were taken up as fully paid:— 


Ordinary shares ........0.ccsessseees 1£465,000 
"a" i ND Sin wets vives 5 
and on the strength of the cash 

subscription offer there were 

taken up and fully paid: —~ 

OOTY: GRONOS os distids kas cicbicnae 135,000 

“A” Ordinary shares ............... 135,000 
The subscribed and paid-up 

capital of the Bank Leumi —————— 

amounts, therefore, to ......... 1£1,200,000 


The authorised capital has been fixed at 
1£3,000,000. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES TRANSFERRED 


The assets and liabilities of the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank in Israel have passed to the 
Bank Leumi through the operation of law, a 
special section, providing for our own and 
similar cases, having been added to the Israel 
Companies Ordinance. The assets and 
liabilities of the London office have been 
ert and individually transferred to 

e Bank Leumi. 


The transfer of the assets and liabilities in 
Israel under the special section of the Com- 
panies Ordinance which I have just men- 
tioned called for an Order of the Court which 
was applied for and was duly issued. Under 
this Order the transfer entered into effect on 
Tuesday, May Ist, on which date the Bank 
Leumi le-Israel B.M. opened its doors and 
continued the ‘business of the 
Palestine Bank Limited, under the same 
director and management, with the same 
staff in the same offices and without any 
interruption or change. Thus the history of 
the Anglo-Palestine Limited has been 
brought to a close after 48 years of aotivity. 
during which the bank has given usef: 
field of the country’s 


all such means as are at a bank’s di 

has always been their own, and they to 
pursued it through times 
giving the utmost of their skill and zeal. It 
1s proper that, on behalf of the shareholders, 
I should on the present occasion give due 
recognition to their faithful co-operation. 
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poried of 15 years, starting w; 
1936 (when the bank issued its CAP the. yea 


shares to the general public) and end) 
the year 1950, and calculating all ne 


4 on a “ od 
tax” basis it appears that an ave Subject ty 
vidend ae 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION 


The accounts for the year 1950. ¢h;. 
further substantial eer, a 
the mark of an expansion which call; 
for careful watching. It is only natural thy 
a country which is attempting to absorh 
so enormous an immigration as js the cas: 
in Israel many inflationary factors should b. 
at work. The Government's special develop- 
ment budget is bound to lead to a lar: 
expansion of credit and to the creation of dis. 
proportionate buying power. The bank hy; 
at all times attempted to avoid any exag- 
gerated credit expansion and has done its 
best to select those credits from which a 
increase Of productive capacity can reason. 
ably be expected. Even so, there remains 
room for urther efforts to prevent undu: 
credit expansion. Those efforts are being 
made with the co-operation of the enti: 
banking community. 

That the balance of payments would » 
upset by the strain on the country’s resource) 
brought about by the events of the last few 
years was to be expected. However, a good 
= of the decline in the quotation of the 

srael pound in some free markets which 
has occurred during the last year could 
have been avoided and was in no way 
justified. It seems to have been brought to 
a halt. There is reason to expect that the 
efforts that are now being made to raise a 
loan for the Israel Government from th: 
public in the United States, which look quite 
ising, together with other actions which 
ha ve lately received some publicity, will result 
in 


at 


a easing of the present diff- 
culties. Moreover, and this is, perhaps, mor: 
important, the Government which by thi 
will emerge from the elections which 
will take place at some time in midsummer 
will possess both the stability and the means 


to make a vigorous and thoroughly planned 

effort to stabilise the position. It will not be 

an easy task, but there is no doubt that th: 
done. 


PROGRESS OF THE SUBSIDIARIES 


All the bank’s subsidiaries Pace been 
ospering during the year under revitw 
General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, 
.» has raised its working capital from 
1£3,600,000 to 1£7,600,000 mainly throug 
debentures taken up by the Government. It 
is paying a dividend of 6} per cent. on I 
ondisacy shares and 63 per cent. on the prt 


oe 


E 


ference 
The A.PB. Investment Company, Ltd, 
has ako considerably raised its working 
capital and is paying a dividend of 7 per ceo' 
on its ordinary shares seid 
The La’Taasiya, Lid. (Indus 
Credit Ppa ion), and Otsar La’Hagqlautt, 


Lid. (Agricultural Credit Corporation), have 
expanded 


their activities with gratifying 


RESERVE FUND EQUALS PAID-UP CAPITAL 
As a from the directors’ wees 
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cer that shareholders should have the 
penefit Of it before they parted with their 
cures in exchange for shares in the Bank 
‘eumi, As announced at the time, there 
will be no final dividend. I may, however, 
wy that the Bank Leumi intends to follow 
the tradition of the Anglo-Palestine Bank 
in paying an interim dividend. 

The period of four months which ter- 
minated on May Ist, when the business was 
tcken over by the Bank Leumi le-Israel B.M., 
has again proved to be one of further satis- 
tctory development. The profit earned 
during those four months increases the sur- 


plus available in the Anglo-Palestine Bank 
which in various forms has been passed on 
to the Bank Leumi le-Israel. Out of this 
surplus an amount of 1£1,200,000 has been 
allocated to the reserve fund, and the Bank 
Leumi le-Israel has, therefore, started its 
career with a reserve fund equal in amount 
to the paid-up share capital. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The retiring directors, Dr G. Halpern and 
Mr L. Braudo, were re-elected and the re- 
muneration of the auditors, Messrs Jackson 
Pixley and Company, having been duly fixed, 
the proceedings terminated. 





MARKS AND SPENCER, LIMITED 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS INCREASED BY 25 PER CENT. 
GREATER EXPORTS TO HARD CURRENCY AREAS 
SIR SIMON MARKS ON MAINTENANCE OF HIGH STANDARDS 


The twenty-fifth annual - general meeting 
cf Marks and Spencer, Limited, was held on 
lune 7th, at 82, Baker Street, London, W. 


Sir Simon Marks, chairman and joint 
managing director, who presided, said: I am 
rleased to report that our profits for the year, 
ater provision for taxation, amount to 
(2,557,000, compared with £2,121,000 last 
year. We have provided £3,525,000 for taxa- 
tion, compared with £2,530,000 a year ago. 
With the amount brought forward there is 
available for distribution £6,529,000. 


We propose a final dividend of 60 per 

cent., making 75 per cent., less tax, for the 
year on the ordinary and “A” ordinary 
share capital, which absorbs the sum of 
879500. This compares with the amount 
i £713,925 last year, when the dividend 
vas 60 per cent., less tax. Taking into 
account the rest of the appropriations, we 
cary forward the sum of £4,663,000. 


We have not included the profits of the 
reserves of our subsidiary companies in our 
accounts. Their profits, after taxation, 
amount to £84,821, and their reserves now 
siand at £200,000. 


BONUS ISSUE 


_Tt is proposed to capitalise the sum of 
(49.168, being part of the general reserve, to 
enable a d stribution by way of bonus of one 
A” ordinary share in respect of every 45 
rdinary and/or “A” ordinary shares held 
on May 19, 1951, 


We have increased our general reserve 
from £2,343,000 to £3,000,000 by trans- 
‘erring Our property contingency reserve of 
£200,000 and adding £505,321 from this 
year's profits. We have also increased our 
“eck contingency reserve from £150,000 to 
£500,000. 


_ Our total reserves, including capital 
‘eserves, now amount to £9,332,000, an 
increase of £1,522,000. 


: We have spent £520,000 on the mainten- 
ace and repair of our properties and equip- 
meat We have taken into account the 
balance of our deferred repairs reserve, which 
* Now eliminated from our accounts. The 
amount expended a year ago was £505,000. 
“cpreciauon has required £733,000, against 
4,687,000 last year. 


STORE DEVELOPMENTS 


: We now operate 232 stores. In the five 
.... Since the war we have opened three 
“res, at Sheffield, at Norwich, and at Leeds, 
v., lore at Leeds replaces the old one in 
“* town. We have made extensions at 12 


“Mores a 
modernised. nearly 100: stores have been 


In regard to the 16 stores destroyed in the 


war, I am glad to tell you that we are re- 
building at Exeter, Plymouth, Sheffield, 
Yarmouth, Clacton, and Bristol, and we hope 
quite shortly to start work at Southampton, 
Arrangements have not been settled with the 
local town planning authorities in regard to 
the remaining bombed stores. 


EXPORT TRADE 


As I indicated to you in my last report, in 
view of the national need we have directed 
a larger proportion of our sales to the hard 
currency areas. Nearly 60 per cent. of our 
exports have gone to these countries. With 
rising prices it may be difficult to maintain 
exports at their present level. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


We are glad to report a rise in our volume 
of business of 25 per cent. over the preced- 
ing year, and, as a matter of interest, 47 per 
cent. above the figures for 1949. 


It has been a constant struggle since the 
end of the war to increase the quantity and 
to extend the range of our textile goods, 
which form the major part of our business. 
During the war and for some years after 
textile materials were in short supply and the 
quantity and variety of goods were both 
limited and austere. It is only during the 
past two years, thanks to greater produc- 
tivity in the textile industry, and to the de- 
velopment of our special arrangements with 
our cloth suppliers, that we have been abie 
to make good, to an appreciable extent, the 
shortages of some of our most important 
basic materials. We have, as a result, been 
able progressively to increase our production 
of a wider range of goods, which in price and 
quality fit the purse of our public. 

We have built up our stock in trade which 
stands at £4,372,000, compared with 
£2,894,000 last year. This is an outstanding 
feature of the accounts, and the measure of 
improvement can be seen from the corre- 
sponding figures for recent years. In 1947 
our stock in trade was as low as £927,000, 
and in 1949 it was still only £1,600,000. 


I would draw your attention to the item 
of advances to subsidiary companies, which 
has grown from £1,134,000 to £2,442,000. 
To ensure regular supplies of the goods our 
stores need, we have had to take an increas- 
ing interest in the actual production of the 
basic materials which enter in the manufac- 
ture of a considerable range of our made-up 
garments. 

The yardage and the finance involved are 
on such a scale that we have had to assume 
the responsibility for the purchase of a sub- 
stantial part of the grey cloth and its con- 
version into the finished product. Without 
regular supplies no manufacturer can pro- 
duce efficiently and economically. The func- 
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tion of our subsidiaries has therefore become 
of great importance. As the instrument of 
our merchandise development department 
they are responsible for the dyeing, printing 
and finishing of the grey cloth, which we 
then allocate to our garment manufacturers. 
This pipeline of supplies is am important 
service to them ; wihen it their productive 
capacity could not be used to the best 
advantage. 


ATTRACTIVE RANGE OF GOODS 


A visit to our stores would demonstrate 
that we are presenting a range of articles 
attractive, of good quality, and inexpensive. 
The fruits of our policy of continuous 
upgrading can be seen in improved styling, 
design and finish, and beyond all doubt our 
goods are appealing to a widening section of 
the public. 


We set high standards of quality for our 
foodstuffs and insist that they should be made 
and packaged under the most hygienic 
conditions. Shortages of the raw materials 
traditionally used in food manufacture have 
caused many substitutes to appear on the 
market, which vary so widely in quality that 
we have to exercise the most seeks contro}. 
Our technical staff have an up-to-date 
laboratory for the examination of such raw 
materials, which are recommended and used 
only if they reach our standards. 


Over the whole field of the goods we offer 
to the public we set our buyers and our 
scientific and technical staff the task of 
maintaining strict quality control and; in 
collaboration with our suppliers, improving 
standards. We endeavour, with mutual 
benefit, to supplement by our own services, 
the technical services of our manufacturers, 
our relations with whom are based on mutual 
understanding and confidence. We value 
their efforts and are grateful for their co- 
operation. It is this combined team work 
which produces and will produce a most 
varied range of merchandise at prices which 
will, to some extent, mitigate the rising costs 
of living. 


RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


The very great increase in raw material 
prices since the Korean war has created acute 
problems for the manufacturer and the 
retailer. Merchandise is being sold today at 
prices much below its present replacement 
cost, and the continuous raising of price levels 
must inevitably produce customer resistance 
and reduce public demand. 


Our manufacturers have a common interest 
with us in countering this upward movement 
of prices, for in the long run, their ability to 
keep their plant running to full capacity and 
with maximum efficiency depends on the 
customers. Together we can do much to keep 
prices within reach of our public. 


Our manufacturers have invested con- 
siderably in new machinery and equipment 
which is now fully operating. This, together 
with the regular flow of production which 
they enjoy, puts them in a more favourable 
position, It has always been our joint policy 
to pass on to the public the benefits of effi- 
cient production and an even greater effort 
must now be made in this direction. ‘This 
business lives and grows by our co-operation 
with our suppliers in creating and offering 
the best values. That policy will retain for 
us the public goodwill built up over many 
years of trading. 


At the same time, we have to take into 
account that certain commodities have 
recently declined from their peak levels—as, 
for example, wool and rubber, and it may be 
that, in the near future, we shall have to face 
further falls in a wider range of raw materials. 
Because of this uncertainty, we have thought 
it prudent to provide for such an eventuality 
by increasing our stock contingency fund 1 
£500,000. 


, 
ke 


“eka 
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MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 


The war years witnessed a steady deteriora- 
tion of our properties, and the appearance of 
our stores left much to be desired. Mainten- 
ance and repairs were not possible during 
those years and redecoration and re-equip- 
ment were not permitted. 


It has always been our policy to keep our 
properties in good order, and to make our 
stores up to date and attractive. Therefore, 
as soon as we recovered a measure of free- 
dom, we embarked on a programme of 
modernisation. The function of the stores 
is to provide the goods with the setting which 
displays them to the best advantage. We 
aim to make our stores distinctive in charac- 
ter and well adapted to their purpose through 
their architecture, their decoration, their 
equipment, their lighting, and their general 
layout. 

This policy of modernisation involves a 
considerable outlay. We believe it to be an 
excellent investment as the accounts before 
you indicate. We have already dealt with a 
large number of stores, but much remains to 
be done before we have brought all our stores 
up to the standard we have in mind. 


We have, for many years, pursued a con- 
sistent policy of acquiring our own sites and 
building our own premises which in the main 
are freehold. original cost of our 
properties and their development was nearly 
£11,000,000. They stand in our books, after 
depreciation, at £8,342,000. It is obvious that 
their replacement value today would be 
greatly in excess of these figures. Whilst all 
other main iten.s of expense have risen con- 
siderably, the rental charges in our accounts 
are nominal as a result of this policy, and the 
profits we show benefit accordingly. 


STAFF AND WELFARE 


Modern management demands the under- 
standing of people, no less than the technique 
of trading. A loyal and efficient staff is indis- 
pensable for the successful conduct of a busi- 
ness. Management must create conditions 
of work wherein each person feels himself 
or herself a responsible member of a team, 
interested in the success of the venture. 


We give a great deal of thought to the 
well-being of our staff, and» our welfare 
department directs its efforts to create for 
them pleasant and healthtul conditions of 
work. Our employees now total more than 
20,000, of whom a large number have served 
the company for many years. 


We have always laid stress on the need for 
the development of a team spirit among our 
staff, and the fruits of this are seen in the 
courtesy, competence, and helpfulness which 
characterise our sales staff in their relations 
with our customers. . 

Moreover, the social and cultural activities, 
initiated and organised by the staff, and 

encouraged by the company, develop this 
team spirit still further, and a common 
purpose is given to their leisure. 

Our medical department and dental 
services continue to function and, by the 
personal interest taken in each case, we are 
able to give a welcome and beneficial service. 
Chiropody treatments are available to all our 
staff and physiotherapy is being made avail- 
able in increasing measure. All these activi- 
ties and many other services are organised 
so that our staff may realise that they are 
part of an organisation which is greatly con- 
cerned with their welfare and progress. 

I am sure you would wish to join with me 
in expressing our appreciation of the loyalty 
and devotion of our staff. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a resolution was passed approv- 
ing an issue of one “A” ordinary share in 
45 on a capitalisation of reserves, allotment 
letters in respect of which will be posted on 
July 23rd. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


EXTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
MR EDW. A. O’NEAL’S REVIEW 


The seventeenth annual general meetin 
of Monsanto Chemicals Limited was_ hel 
on June 7th in London, Mr Edw. A. O’Neal, 
Jr. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The results of the company’s activities for 
the year as a whole have been satisfactory. 
Net sales exceeded our budget estimates by 
7 per cent. and were 41 per cent. above the 
1949 record. Less than 5 per cent. of the 
increase in sterling worth of goods sold is to 
be attributed to increases in selling prices. 
The ‘bulk of the additional volume of busi- 
ness came from the incidence of greater pro- 
duction at the new factory at Newport, while 
production efficiency at the Ruabon factory, 
where most of the major expansion was com- 
pleted by the end of 1949, was greatly in- 
creased through improved methods and 
emphasis on operating and cost control. 


NEWPORT SALES TARGET EXCEEDED 


At Newport all manufacturing processes 
contemplated in the original programme for 
this location were in uction at the end 
of the year. Most the units have been 
developed to maximum capacity, some to 
extraordinary production records, and 
although due to recurrent shortages of raw 
materials consistent full production was 
impossible, nevertheless, the rate of sales of 
Newport products during the last quarter of 
the year exceeded our target for that period. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Limited 
has continued to expand its manufacture and 
reported record sales during 1950. The rate 
of growth of this company, in which we have 
the controlling interest, is very satisfactory. 


Expansion of activities of Mon 
Chemicals of India Limited to cn” 
manufacture in India continues to be stydiai 
but the very unsettled conditions exis:io2 
in that country and the East as a whole 4. 
likely to delay any action on our part. Th. 
Indian company continues to handle satis. 
factorily the sale of our goods in its are, 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Following the policy, typical of the chemi 
industry in the United Kingdom and in te 
United States, of maintaining continyoy; 
deve t and expansion, we have com. 
pleted our plans for the next stage of develop. 
ment. will be to Eoaaener the output of 
im t products a y in manufacture, 
ais extend the company’s range of new 
pone. Total capital additions during the 
our-year period 1947-1950 amounted 1 
approximately £5,259,356. We sce no reason 
why this rate of expansion at least cannot b: 
profitably maintained, given favourable fisc:! 
conditions. 


In budgeting the company’s production 
and sales for the year 1951, we have fel 
justified in anticipating an appreciable in- 
crease in turnover. Yet we have felt it neces- 
sary to set our budgeted output considerably 
below the maximum capacity of our manu- 
facturing plant due to the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining sufficient supplies of nv 
materials, and of maintaining their flow 
the factories in that continuity which is 0 
important to efficient operation. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The income of the Group for the year wis 
£1,686,478, compared with £963,766 in 1949, 
whilst the Group profit carried forward to 
the appropriation account was {545,405 
After providing for Parent Company's divi- 
dends, there remains to be carried forward 





Monsanto CHEMICALS LIMITED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
ConSOLIDATED Profit aND Loss AccouNT FoR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DecemBer, 1950 


Balance from Trading Account ........secees es 
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Depreciation and obsolescence 
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ired 
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ic 1951 £740,099 for the Group,.as compared 
with £487,992. 

] should like to refer to the recent success- 
ful offer for sale of the 1,500,000 43 per cent. 
ond preference shares of £1 cach. All 
wockholders were given the eS tCaY of 
making application for these shares on a 
gpecial form and such applications received 
preferential consideration the issuing 
houses, The issue was a successful one both 
fm the point of view of the company and 
of the subscribers, The board are apprecia- 
ive of the strong support given to the issue 
by existing stockholders. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 

Following the annual general meeting an 
extraordinary general meeting was held at 
which. new articles of association were 
adopted, 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION OF 
BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of the 
National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, 
wil be held on July Sth, in London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement 4 the chairman, Sir 
Sydney Parkes, C.B.E.; 


There has been a substantial expansion in 
ibe Bank’s business during the year and it 
$ pleasing that, in spite of the increases in 
our costs, the net profit for the year reflects 
this increased activity. 


Deposit and Current Accounts. at 
49,964,000 show a notable increase of 
. 9,988,000. The total of the balance sheet 
a £57,855,000 is £10,920,000 higher than 
last year, 


The net profit after taxation, of £204,900, 
hows an increase of £36,600. This must be 
itgatded as satisfactory in the light of the 
heavy increases shieie Hage been in our ex- 
renses during the year. An interim dividend 
cf 3 per cent., less United Kingdom Income 
Tax at 9s. in the £, absorbed £33,000 and the 
Lirectors now recommend a final dividend of 
4 per cent, less United: Kingdom Income 
Tax at 9s. 6d. in the £. 


The Dominion is developing steadily and 
should continue to do s0 provided inter- 
national conditions are favourable. The bank 
has shared fully in this business develop- 
ment, and it is gratifying to be able to report 
« record turnover and a very large increase 
n the number of accounts on our books 
curing the last year. 


The large increase in purchasing power 
which the high wool prices have created has 
fiven much concern to the Government. 
Aher obtaining the agreement of the 
Erowers the Government passed an Act pro- 
viding for the freezing of one-third of this 
year’s wool returns. blocked balances 
“f€ 10 be carried in special accounts in. the 
‘lowers’ names at their bankers and are not 
10 be purchasing power in the 
“eanume, but are to be released at the rate 


“(lO Pet cent per annum, commencing. in 


_ During the year trading conditions have 
‘een buoyant and all sections of the com- 


munity have been prosperous. This has 
‘en assisted by the high prices ruling’ for 
© Man export co together with 
' 200d production season. ’ 
Inflationa ; A 
ort al ele ee ela 
ride umption still Taian the Desmunants n’s 
oe problem, . the useful 
“eps which were taken: ng the year to 


icheve this Jiti 


- AMALGAMATED 
ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation 
Limited was held on June 8th in London, 
Mr J. S. Killick, C.B.E., M-Inst.C.E. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement and the directors’ 
report: 

The report and accounts clearly show the 
company’s position. It is sufficient for me to 
draw your attention to the salient points. 

(1) The trading profits of the corporation 
amount to £313,328, as compared. with 
£255,893 for the previous year. 

(2) Whereas only £89,613 net is proposed 
to be paid to our shareholders, no less than 
£111,506 is provided for taxation. 

(3) The future taxation reserves shown in 
the balance sheet at £125,583 are considered 
to be equivalent to rather more than two 
years’ estimated income tax liability at 
current rates. 

(4) The balance carried forward is 
£82,814, compared with £51,290 im the pre- 
vious year—an increase of £31,524. ; 

(5) The amount provided for depreciation 
is £123,265, compared with £97,469 the pre- 
vious year—an increase of £25,796. 
vision for initial allowances on capital ex- 
penditure on plant and equipment amounts 
to £80,678, compared with £46,757. 

During the past four years sion for 
ordinary depreciation has £375,000 
and for the same period the total amount of 
initial allowances written off has exceeded 
£210,000—an aggregate amount of £585,000, 
which exceeds one-half of the total amount 
of capital e diture on plant and equip- 
ment incurred during that period, amounting 
to approximately £1,100,000. 

It is anticipated that by the middle of 1952 
practically the whole of reorganisa- 
tion and mechanisation of your company’s 
quarries now envisaged will been com- 


pleted. .We consider it fortunate that the 
major part of the cost of such reorganisation 


and mechanisation should have been incurred 
before the recent and abnormal increases in 
prices. Production efficiency is, and has 
been, the earnest endeavour of your board. 


EFFECT OF OUTPUT ON COSTS 


It is certainly true in our industry, and 
probably even more so in ours than others, 
to say that the volume of output affects costs 
to a much greater degree than any other ele- 
ment. Therefore, when the time comes, as 
it surely must, when an adequate sum is 
spent upon the reconstruction and main- 
tenance of our roads, the demand for our 
products will be spread more evenly over 
the year, accompanied by a decrease in costs 
and, we hope, am increase in 

The abnormally bad weather since the 
beginning of the current financial year which, 

s you know, dates from November Ist, 


a 

adversely affected production and sales during . 

the first November to 
. . 






in its teething stage. of development, 
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CAPE ASBESTOS 
‘COMPANY 


MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR IN 
COMPANY’S HISTORY 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of The Cape Asbestos Company, Limited, 
was held on June 7th in London, Mr Robert 
Walker, M.B.E. (chairman ef the company) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s speech: This has been the most 
successful year in the history of our company, 

The group’s trading profit increased from 
£712,483 in 1949 to £913,960 this year. 
After the addition of certain credits and 
charging depreciation and other expenditure 
under specified headings, the amount of 
£715,971 appears as the net profit for the 
group, of which £695,075 is attributable to 
the parent company, after transferring to 
capital reserve £14,901 for ae 
profits relating to shares of a subsidiary 
purchased during the year. Adding an 
amount of £7,542 withdrawn from stock 
reserve and £561,827 brought forward from 
previous years, there is £1,264,444 available 
for appropriation. After setting aside 
£334,481 for taxation, £115,508 to reserves 
and 534 for dividends paid and pro- 
i » £716,921 is left to be carried forward 
in the books of the various companies. 

Turning to the parent company’s accounts, 
the trading profit amounts to £374,330, the 
comparable figure in 1949 being £171,826. 

brought forward from 
last year of £139,373, there is £513,703 


available for eee Taxation this 
year amounts to £193,166, £380,000 is 
placed to reserves. dividends recom- 
mended require £97,534, leaving £143,003 
to be carried forward to 1951. 

A considerable proportion of this in- 
creased profit arises from dividends 
paid by our South African mining companies 
im respect of their 1949 operations and 
received by us in 1950. In addition, each 
of your company’s factories has shown 
“Che octane eee pln pe 

n § itting i a final 
dividend of 15 per cent., giving a total for 
the year of 17} per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, your consider that this is a 
prudent and conservative assessment of the 
sum that it is equitable to distribute, having 
regard to the new capital and to the year’s 
earnings. 


FACTORIES 


At Barking a record figure Se 
has once more been achieved, an s for 
further extending the scope of our operations 
and improving their efficiency are in hand. 
In addition to our well-established products 
our new, quality Capasco moulded 
brake linings have met with marked success 
during the year. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


RECORD PRODUCTION, 


SALES AND PROFITS 


SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU’S SPEECH 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held on June 1ith in London. 


Sir Clive Baillieu, K.B.E., C.MG., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: — 
The activities and achievements of the 
Dunlop group of companies during the year 
1950 have been notable in many ways. It 
has been a year of outstanding success, in 
which, at home and overseas, records in 
volume of production and in value of sales 
have been attained. Operating profits con- 
‘ stitute a record, an outstanding contribution 
thereto having been made by our export and 
overseas activities. Not less than two-thirds 
of our profits came from this source. 


You will note that after bearing the very 
heavy burden of taxation now demanded, by 
far the largest part of the increased profits 
earned in 1950 by the group, has been placed 
to reserve either in the parent company or in 
the accounts of the various subsidiaries at 
home and overseas. Thus reserves are 
strengthened for future contingencies and 
the provision of the further finance required 
under present conditions is eased. 


RISE OF COMMODITY PRICES 


Prices of commodities rose throughout 
1950. The rise in the sterling cost of raw 
materials was initiated by devaluation of the 
pound in September, 1949, but a es 
accentuated by the uncertain political con- 
ditions coven throughout the year and 
by the Seonesidis for stockpiling. 


The price of rubber during the period 
under review fluctuated between a low price 
of 15d. per pound and a high price of 68d, 
per pound, During the same period cotton 
prices showed an increase of up to 90 per 
cent. Such wide and sharp fluctuations in 
raw material prices create many problems for 
those who are responsible in a great organisa- 
tion for providing its supplies of essential 
materials. The incre price of these 
materials during 1950 inevitably resulted in 
an overall increase in the selling price of our 
products. 


Notwithstanding the increasing pressure 
on costs, we have always given our customers 
substaatial benefits deriving from our in- 
ventories in a rising market. 


Higa material costs also greatly increased 
the total capital requirements of the group. 
At the end of 1950, this was over £100 
million compared with £73 million at the end 
of 1949, and £35 million at the end of 1939. 
Such high figures involve considerable 
financial risks which is an added reason for 
strengthening reserves out of profits. 


SHARE ISSUE 


Towards the close of 1950, we made a 
rights issue of ordinary shares, the principal 
purpose of the issue being to provide capital 
for our expanding fixed assets. At the time 
of the jssue we indicated that considerable 
working capital requirements were also 
needed, and that we proposed to finance 
these by temporary borrowings rather than 
by fixed capital until conditions, and 
articularly raw commodity prices, had 

me more stable. The level at which 
prices will settle down is not yet sufficiently 
clear so that it is premature to try and deter- 
mine what additional working capital we 
may require 


With the cash recently subscribed and the 


increase in our borrowing powers we should 
for the time being have sufficient capital for 
our needs, unless there is a major change in 
the volume or profitability of our business, 


Nevertheless it is pertinent to mention the 
coincidence that the amount payable in taxa- 
tion by the group as a whole in respect of the 
year 1950, is almost equal to the proceeds of 
the recent issue of capital by the parent com- 
pany. What has happened to the Dunlop 
Company in the course of a single year 
reveals in striking fashion the underlying 
weakness and the latent dangers of the fiscal 
and taxation policies which affect industry. 


EXHAUSTION OF INDUSTRY’S CAPITAL 


I do not think it is yet sufficiently recog- 
nised that increasing taxation of industrial 
profits is exhausting the capital resources of 
industry. The more this process goes on, 
the more must industry earn higher and 
higher profits with which to pay these taxes 
and maintain its capital, plant and equipment, 
without which industry simply cannot func- 
tion. This vicious spiral of increasing taxes, 
higher costs, higher prices and greater profits 
only serves to increase inflationary pressures. 


Attempts have been made to assess the 
degree of exhaustion of industry’s capital. 
These are not yet conclusive, but the pattern 
is clear. Industrial resources are being 
steadily absorbed by the vast increases in the 
working capital requirements for which the 
profits of industry, high as they superficially 
appear to be, are in fact insufficient. 

What is left is certainly inadequate to 
make good the growing deficiency of capital 
required to replace and modernise the perma- 
nent fixed assets. We have endeavoured to 


meet the position by making reserves out of 
taxed profits. 


WITHDRAWAL OF INITIAL ALLOWANCES 


The recent Budget has withdrawn the 
initial allowances which in the past few years 
have mitigated to a considerable extent the 
effects of the deficiency of capital. We have 
noted from the Chancellor’s Budget state- 
ment that the decision to withdraw these 
allowances is made in the interests of our 
rearmament programme and that when this 
period of rearmament is over and we can 
increase home investment again, it will no 
doubt be desirable to reintroduce them. Not- 
withstanding that their withdrawal is in- 
‘ended apparently to be only a temporary 
measure, it must be recognised that these 
initial allowances did provide industrialists 
with a proportion of the i late finance 
required for buildings and i 7 

Their permanent withdrawal would mean 
that there would be still less capital available 
for industry to maintain itself, let alone 
expand. It would indicate either that the 
evidence of the growing deficiency of indus- 
trial capital was unrecognised or that we 
had chosen to mortgage our future in order 
to sustain present policies. In the end the 
account would be presented and the nation 
would have to pay. 


Industry must operate within the policies 
and plans, whether we approve them or not, 
of the Government of the day. To these we 
must conform our own policies and actions. 
But it is our duty no less than our right to 
raise our voice when we consider the stability 
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t and future 
by public policies, 


of em 


: : Production js 
imper 


STATE EXPENDITURE 


IT have im recent years express 
opinion that a basic inflationary 
our affairs has been the vast an 
increase im state expenditure. 
course, aware that inflation is a hydra-heade4 
monster and that an answer is not to bs 
found alone in dealing with state expend. 
ture. The failure of the state, however, ») 
recognise its duties in this sphere has created 
an atmosphere of illusion and make-heliey: 
which has warped our thinking and ou; 
policies in recent years. 

A high and extravagant level of expendi. 
ture has been sustained by the highest ley=| 
of taxation amongst the great industri 
nations of the world. The resources of in- 
dustry essential for its replenishment and 
growth have been diverted into the hands of 
Government to satisfy the ever-mounting 
claims of the modern state. These policies 
have been justified in the interests of th: 
Welfare State regardless of the menace in- 
herent in them to the interests of the Welfar: 
State itself and to the employment and 
standards of living of our people. 


All of us desire to see in these islands, 
the highest possible standards of life ani 
well being. t we cannot hope to preserve 
the gains of recent years unless we accept 
the hard facts u which our existence as 1 
nation rests. e Welfare State must rest 
upon a sound national economy and : 
foreign policy ensuring our national security 
A sound economy means little more thon 
living within our means, and this we ac 
still failing to do. 


dressed ths 
influence jp 
d menacing 
I am, of 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


National security must derive _ a 
foreign policy, resting upon an adequalc 
basis of power, both physical and moral. We 
are learning—I trust not too late—the price 
we pay, the hazards we run, when this vit 
inciple of national safety is made subser- 
vient to local and domestic policies. 


If we are to survive as a great commercial 
and industrial nation, supporting the popu- 
lation of these islands at a reasonable stan- 
dard of living, those policies must ultimately 
be reconciled with the basic principles 1 
which I have just referred. The resources 
of industry are not inexhaustible, nor ca. 
we plan our social and economic policics 
a national vacuum. 


i 


THE FUTURE 


We have not felt the impact of our 

rearmament. ae may be assured that the 

uctive resources of the group will be 

geared to national requirements, both 

and overseas, whenever they si 
needed. 


We could have enjoyed a quiet, respected 
and relatively profitable life by confining - 
i to these islands. But oo - 
chosen to to the instincts of | 
aot eae and, by so doing, 
seek to establish a firmer and wider bass 
for the development of our own business 
and that of our country. Happily, this poy 
has been justified by the results which you 
see manifested today, in the splendid —_ 
bution made. by our overseas interests 10 "™ 
profits of the group. . 
We have every nce that for me 
future we are well placed to discharge od 
r ibilities to out country, 10 Our * 
and employees, and to all those W 


numbers, are customers 


in ever-increasing 


for Dunlop products. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNDAY PICTORIAL 
NEWSPAPERS (1920) 
LIMITED 


The thirty-first ammual general meeting 
was peld on June 8, 1951. : 

In opening the meeting the chairman, Mr 
}. G. Bartholomew, referred to the market- 
ing of shares of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
ine Paper Mills Limited, and disclosed that 
vse company’s interest in this marketing was 
~ited to a total of 24,825 shares, the pro- 
ceeds from which, he estimated, would be 
ound £260,000. The deal depended on 
ne exercising of two options. The cash 
proceeds from the sale will be utilised in the 
general expansion of the business, 

In dealing with the accounts he said: 
We recommend maintenance of the final 
canary dividend at the same rate as 
previously. 

Despite the imposition of additional 
newsprint rationing im October last, a 
luther increase im the net sales of the 
‘unday Pictorial has to be recorded. Over 
the whole of the year under review, the 
average net sale was above 5,150,000 copies 


veekly, 
ADVERTISING 


The advantage of increased sales of the 
Sunday Pictorial is also reflected in the 
revenue from advertisements carried in the 
paper. 

lt is regretted that the effect of smaller 
sue papers has necessitated a reduction in 
ihe advertisement space available in 
the columns of the Sunday Pictorial as com- 
pared with the previous year. How long we 
wil have to impose restrictions of this 
rature it is impossible to forecast. Demand 
icr space in the paper is so great—recog- 
msing aS it does its value as an advertising 
medium—that these limiting conditions 
must, we realise, be of great inconvenience 
‘0 our regular advertisers. 

_ The picture before you would certainly 
have been much less satisfactory but for the 
benefit attached to the increased revenue 
from sales of the Sunday Pictorial and 


advertisements, 


INVESTMENTS 


All in all, total profit before taxation is 
sme {£38,400 more than in the previous 
year, 

The main items on the balance sheet to 
call for comment are those related to our 
anvestments. 

Certain of our quoted investments, in- 
Cuding a trade investment, were sold during 
the year. 

_ Unquoted trade investments include our 
‘nierest In such companies as Reveille News- 
repers Limited, West African Newspapers 
Limited, West African Graphic Com- 
pany Limited, The Argus and Australasian 
imited—all newspaper publishing com- 
penies—and Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited—a newsprint company. 

Reveille Newspapers Limited, has recently 
énnounced its maiden dividend. It has also 
‘nnounced that the current net sale of its 
rublication Reveille for the Weekend is now 
M excess of 2,5 " 

‘The interests in West African News- 
bepers Limited, and West African Graphic 
Company Limited, are not large. The first 
Publishes periodicals in this coun i 
wth West African affairs and a daily paper 
m Lagos, Nigeria. 
ae West African Graphic Company 

mited, is now engaged in printing and 
Publishing a daily in Accra. 
, The interest TThe and Austra- 
“in Limited, was a last year. 
___h conjunction with this interest we, in 

“sociation with The Mirror News- 
Papers Limited, formed during the year a 
Proprietary company in Australia. 


_ In consequence of the further substantial 
increase in the price we have to pay for 
newsprint, we, in conjunction with other 
national newspapers, have had to raise the 
retail price of the Sunday Pictorial. The 
compensation to be found by this increase 
is, at the moment, problematical, as it will be 
our objective to give as good a value for the 
higher price as we have been giving for 
twopence. 

In closing this review I would again record 
a sincere “thank you ” to all those members 
of the staff who, by their consistent efforts, 
loyalty and service, have contributed so 
much to these results. 

All the Resolutions on the Agenda were 
approved, and at the extraordinary general 
meeting that followed a resolution to adopt 
new Articles of Association was also 
approved. 

It was announced that a further extra- 
ordinary general meeting was to be called 
for the purposes of approving a resolution 
for the capitalisation of reserves and the issue 
in the form of a bonus of three new ordinary 
£1 shares, fully paid, for every £7 ordinary 
stock held. 


THE DAILY MIRROR 
NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


The thirty-first annual general meeting was 
held on Friday, June 8, 1951. 

In opening the meeting, the chairman, Mr 
H. G. Bartholomew, referred to the proposals 
recently announced to capitalise £!,400,000 
of the reserves of the company and for the 
issue to ordinary stockholders of one new £1 
“A” ordinary share for every £1 of ordi- 
nary stock held. These new “A” ordinary 
shares will carry no voting rights, but will 
rank pari passu in all other respects with the 
present issued ordinary capital. 

He also referred to the marketing of shares 
of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited and disclosed that the company’s 
interest in this marketing was limited to a 
total of 87,675 shares, the proceeds from 
which, he estimated, would be around 
£920,000. The deal depended on the exer- 
cising of two options. If the whole of the 
proceeds were received they would go a long 
way to covering the known capital commit- 
ments of the company. 

In dealing with the accounts he said: — 
In considering the recommendations that 
we had to make as to the dis 1 of the 
available balance of net profit for the year 
of £404,742, we were conscious of the need 
to strengthen the company’s cash resources. 
For this reason your board recommends that 
the final ordinary dividend be maintained at 
the same rate as last year. 

The gross profit from trading of £811,645 
has been derived from three main sources: 
from sales of the Daily Mirror ; from adver- 
tisements, and on the contra side by reduc- 
tion in the average cost price of newsprint 
consumed during the year. This reduced 
charge for newsprint was due in a measure to 
the use, through a major portion of the yoat, 
of relatively low-priced newsprint drawn from 
stock and through deliveries in the early part 
of the year at the then prevailing lower 
prices. 

Throughout the year under review the 
public demand for the Daily Mirror has pes 
maintained at a level in excess of 4,500, 
copies daily, and revenue from this source 
reached a new high level, 


ADVERTISING 


The demand for advertisement space in 
the columns of the Daily Mirror has been 
more than maintained throughout the year. 
This demand has contributed substantially 

to the revenue of the company. 
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It is a pity that, due to the increased 
severity of newsprint rationing, it has been 
found necessary to limit further the amount 
of space that can be made available to 
advertisers. 

This year, dividends from our main sub- 
sidiary company—Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mitts Limited—show a furthers 
increase. 

Dealing with the charges against gross 
income, depreciation is not materially greater 
than last year. Taxation has been provided 
with due regard to the impact on the year’s 
trading of the additional taxes created in the 
recent Budget. 

Turning to the balance sheet, some 
£190,000 has been added to the figure at cost 
of our machinery, plant, etc. 

Machinery deliveries are slow and well 
behind schedule. We are, however, hopeful 
that one new press will be erected in premises 
in Stamford Street during the current year. 

The consolidated accounts of Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited 
make satisfactory reading. Earnings for the 
year to end December last represented 2.87 
dollars for each share of that company’s 
issued capital. Of this, it is the intention of 
that company to distribute 1.80 dollars per 
share by way of dividend during the calendar 
year 195]. 

Steps have been taken to establish a quota- 
tion for the shares of the Anglo-Canadian 
Company on a Stock Exchange in Canada. To 
assist in this operation your company has 
agreed to sell a small number of shares at a 
price which your directors consider satisfac- 
tory. The number of shares involved is not 
large and does not affect our share control of 
that company. 


INVESTMENTS 


Certain additions have been made in our 
holdings of quoted trade investments. 

Reveille Newspapers Limited has reported 
a satisfactory year of trading and has recently 
paid its first dividend. 

The publication owned by that company, 
Reveille for the Weekend, has reached a 
new high level of net sales, which are now in 
excess of 2,500,000 copies weekly. 

Our West African interests are making 
satisfactory progress. The Nigerian Daily 
Times, which is published in Lagos, has re- 
— further substantial advances in net 
sales. 

In Accra, we have the West African 
Graphic Company Limited. That company 
began publication in October last of a daily 
newspaper. The demand has greatly exceeded 
the capacity of the plant available and further 
additions to plant and premises are called for. 

The increase in the total figure for un- 
quoted trade investments is, in the main, ex- 
— by our having, in conjunction with 

unday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) Limited, 
formed a new proprietary company in 
Australia. 

The capital subscribed has been applied 
towards financing the further capital require- 
ments of our other interest in Australia, The 
Argus and Australasian, Limited. ‘ 

t is quite impossible at this moment to 
assess with any degree of accuracy the likely 
effects on the current year’s trading profits of 
the increase in the retail price of Daily 
Mirror. In addition to the adverse effect of 
the high price of newsprint, other factors 
have to be borne in mind. Wages have risen, 
the cost of materials, fuel, carriage, etc., has 
also increased. 

I take this opportunity of thanking all 
t members the staff who, by their 

orts, have contributed so much to the 
satisfactory results disclosed by the accounts. 

All the resolutions on the agenda were 
approved. At the extraordinary general 
meeting that followed, resolutions increasing 
the authorised capital of the company to 
£4,000,000 and for the adoption of new 
Articles of Association were also approved, 


Wing 
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TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUI YEAR 
FURTHER EXPANSION OF OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 
RECORD INQUIRIES FOR SERVICES 
MR FRED T. JACKSON ON THE PROGRESS MADE 


The twenty-second annual general mect- 
ing of Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held 
on June llth, at the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1, Mr Fred. T. Jack- 
son, O.B.E., Comp.LE.E. (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr G. H. Field) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950:— 

It is with pleasure that I am able once 
again to report another successful year in 
which the company has made considerably 
larger profits than in the previous year. The 
accounts have been prepared in the same 
form as last year, and you will readily be 
able to compare the individual figures with 
those of previous years. There are, how- 
ever, a few items to which I should like to 
direct your attention, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit for the year, before providing 
for taxation, was £454,783, as compared with 
£366,475 for the previous year. This result 
is due partly to the steady expansion of our 
revenue, and y to the reduction in 
operating costs and general and administra- 
tive expenses, t h the provision made for 
the depreciation our fixed assets is con- 
siderably higher. 

Last year I referred to the decentralising 


of our London branch in order to give better 
service to our subscribers. This has been 


very successful, as indicated by the accounts 
—so much so that we decided to reorganise 
the engineering side of our business, the 
result of which is again reflected in the 
accounts before you. Also, to give credit 
where credit is due, our engineers, sales and 
office staff have certainly done their best 
towards consolidating the good relations we 
have with our subscribers. Our profits par- 
ticipation scheme has also had very definite 
effects on the results before you, he it has 
created interest and enthuslasm among the 
whole of our staff in the continued success of 
our business. 

In order to give you a concrete example 
of this, practically the whole of the partici- 
pation payment shown in the accounts has 
resulted in direct savings. For instance, the 
cost of maintaining our installations shows 
a reduction of £23,173 compared with 1949, 
although the rental revenue for the relative 
seryices has increased by £135,981 in the 
same period. If the cost of maintenance 
had increased proportionately io our rents, 
the additional expenditure in 1950 would 
have been some £46,700. In addition to 
this, new installations are being fitted with 
greater speed, efficiency and economy. 


ALLOCATION TO EMPLOYEES’ PARTICIPATION 
SCHEME 


The amount allocated to the employees’ 
. Participation scheme of £50,400 (the amount 
in the profit and Joss account is reduced to 

£48,351 by an amount over-reserved in 1949) 
may be rather misleading to shareholders as 
compared with the dividends paid. I would 
like to point out that the amount provided 
for the participation in ts is shown 
“ gross,” as it is not possible to show it less 


tax, as the employees have various code 
numbers, while the dividends have to be 
shown “net”; the gross amount of the 
dividends to shareholders for the year is 
actually £118,000. 

To sum up, therefore, the successful year’s 
trading is due to several factors, among which 
I might mention the reorganisation of the 
engineering department, the wholehearted 
co-operation of the whole of our staff—and 
the participation in profits scheme. The 
management consider this result a complete 
justification of the scheme, by which workers 
share in the profits at the same rate as divi- 
dends paid to the shareholders. 

In conclusion, on participation, I ought to 
explain the comparatively large increase in 
the amount to be distributed this year. 
When we first introduced the scheme, we 
wanted to be sure that it would be successful 
inasmuch as it would give our employees a 
sense of partnership in the business, which 
would enable them to identify their own 
interests with those of the company. To 
this end, there was a qualifying period of five 
years before an employee became a partici- 
pant. We reviewed this a few months ago, 
and from the results attained decided that 
we could reduce the qualifying period to 
three years. This decision meant that the 
amount of distribution, as included in these 
accounts, was increased by the sum of 
£9,400. 


REASON FOR INCREASED CHARGES 


Although we have been successful in 
reducing our operating costs, our charges for 
rent and rates have increased considerably, 
due to the fact that three of our branches 
have had to move to larger premises duri 
the year. Other leases have fallen in an 
had to be renewed at greatly increased rates. 
These moves were inevitable and largely 
brought about by the rapid expansion of 

ur business. In spite of all this, reduction 
in operating costs and general expenses for 
the year under review amounts to £14,454. 

The profits tax and income tax charged 
against the profit include an estimate of the 
amounts payable on the profits under review 
at the rates now in force. 

The dividends on both the ordinary and 
the preference shares have been provided, and 
the decrease in the reserve for the final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares is 
due to the increase in the standard rate of 
income tax from 9s. to 9s. 6d. in the £. 

The only other appropriation from the 
profits is a transfer to general reserve of 
£30,000, the total now stands at £350,000, 
and we carry forward to 1951 £149,147, 


BALANCE SHEET 


Referring to the assets side of the balance 
sheet first, a substantial amount again 
been added to the amount invested in instal- 
lations from which the major t of the 
company’s revenue is derived. The original 
cost of the installations as at December 31, 
1950, was £3,360,641, while the 


depreciation amounted to £1,381,0538, 

a net book value of £1 83, an oom 

of £175 686, ith the tota! at the 
of 1 This net total value represents 

about cne and times the rental 
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We have added to our frechold and |. 
hold properties © year, principal 
in the of premises to house .. 
Glasgow branch, which has been ys 
cramped for space for many years, Unlike 
the other three branches who moved durin, 
1950, we were unable to find any prem; . 
‘> rent and were therefore obliged - 
parchenn: 

_ The increase in the amounts due 
sidiary companies is due to the furt 
sion of our Irish and South African com. 

ies which continue to develop their 
inesses in a satisfactory manner. 


from sub. 
her expan. 


STOCK POSITION 


You will no doubt recollect that in my 
report on the 1949 accounts I remarked thy: 
we hoped to reduce stil! further the stocky 
held by the company, and as you will s: 
we have indeed made a very substantisi 
reduction to the tune of £86,321, and this 
factor has helped our cash position consider. 
ably. The present level of stock and wok 
nee is a little below the safety leve! 

is lower than we had anticipated o 
account of difficulties encountered in obtain- 
ing deliveries towards the end of the yex. 
It is very probable, therefore, that by th: 
end of 1951 our stock and work in progress 
figure will show an increase. 


Turning now to the other side of th 


balance sheet, will notice that the 
authorised —_ has been increased during 
1950 in ance with the resolution passed 


at the last annual general mecting. 


The share jum account shows a 
reduction of £2,500, representing the duty 
payable on the increase in the authorised 
capital, 

Due to the increase in the general reserv: 
and the substantial!y increased carry-forward 

the profit and los account, a wad 
company’s capital reserves and surplus 
£2,223,866 at the end of 1949 


risen 
0 £2,334,502. 
The larger total of current liabilities is 
ibutable mainly to the increase in amounts 
due for taxation, which, par i 


cers 


E 


our business increasing ficiency. 
In our business particularly, the high rates 
of taxation an onerous burden on our 
shoulders, since it is robbing us of the casi 
which is so vitally needed to finance our 
constantly increasing new business. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AND PROMIT 
AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


in former years, the consolidated 
balance sheet and profit and loss accoua! 


attention need be directed. ‘ 
There however, just two items w 

I would ig to explain, both of which appear 
under the heading of fixed assets. The firs 
is an amount of £3,224 shown against patcats 
and developments iture. This reptc- 
sents the balance of expenditure incurred by 4 
Continental subsidiary company during 1950, 
the purchase and development of , 
of such expenditure having been charg* 
st the profits. si 
item is the figure of {1,70 

reduction in this figure 


gz 


Z 
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for goodwill. The 
in 


from 1949, is due to an increase 0 
the fed one of our Continental #0 
idi ie eff ted by the cap! Ss 
tion of profits in the amor 
of £6,123. 1 ete ig 
diiferetee 2 on one side, the 


in ¢ ing the shares in ou" 

a companies, and on the othe: 
aeninal value of the 

subsidiaries over th 
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foure at which they stand in the holding 


company’s books. 
‘nally, the profit of the group before 
aly, £480,935, compared with 


axation 18 np 
(388,286 for 1949. After prov for taxa- 
‘oa, the transfer to reserve and dividends, 


halance of unappropriated profits carried 
soeerd and attributable to the holding com- 
pany's shareholders amounts to £175,092, as 
gunst £86,454 at the end of 1949. 


CAPITAL 


At our meeting last year I told you that 
we were approaching the Capital Issues 
Committee for the right to issue 400,000 5s. 
shares, fully paid up, by utilising part of our 
chare premium reserve, This application was 
rdused, no reasons being given, as is usual 
‘n such cases. We are renewing our applica- 
son, but it is impossible for me to say 
whether or not permission will be granted. 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


Without entering into the realm of long- 
tem prophecy, the results achieved for the 
frst four months of this year are again 
atsfactory and should enable us to put for- 
ward accounts for the current year which 
wil not compare unfavourably with those 
you are at present considering. 

We have, however, to take into considera- 
ton the dificulties which not only face your 
company, but other firms in the industrial 
world, that is, the possibility of a severe 
shortage of materials. We have taken all 
sleps In our power to prevent our suffering 
unduly, but I do wish that the Government 
would rel:nquish their bulk buying and leave 
the industries of this country to make their 
own arrangements for supplies. 

During the year under review, your 
company has received a greater number 
of inquiries for its various services than ever 
before. The reason for this is probably 
refected in the fact that your company 
s well known for the services it gives 
and the un:versal satisfaction of subscribers. 
Another reason is that for our operations in 
the field of time contro] and job costing your 
company is now recognised as an industrial 


consultant in the sphere of efficiency and 
me saving. 


A COMPOSITE SERVICE 


The title of your company—Telephone 
Rentals, Limited—no longer accurately 
describes your company’s business, for we 
ofler a composite service, which consists of 
telephones, broadcasting, time control and 
00 costing. And, without exaggeration, the 
whole of these services are of the utmost 
mportance in a period such as we are 
passing through at the present time, when 
shortage of labour is acute and reduction in 
production costs is essential, 

Apart from the services mentioned above, 
we have added a new equipment to our time 
‘ontrol services in what is known as “Cen- 
‘ralograph.” ‘This enables the management 
of the textile industry in most of its ramifica- 
Jons to get the advantage of visible and re- 
corded time on every machine through a 
‘cord in the works manager’s office. There 
‘2 hkelihood that the uses of this apparatus 
will be extended to industries outside the 
textile, but at present our activities are being 
‘oncentrated on the one industry. 

3 What I have briefly told you of the activi- 
0 of your company will give you a good 
‘ea of the progress which has been made. 

_ The report and accounts were adopted 
— the final dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
“rcinary shares, making 10 per cent. for the 
year was approved, 

é The Tetiring director, Mr J. MacMahon, 
“as te-clected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Chas. W. Rooke Lane and 


Company, havi ecd- 
ngs tenninasek™ been fixed, the proc 


BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES 


RECORD VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
MR W. D. ROBINSON’S STATEMENT 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Briggs Motor Bodies, Limited, was held on 
June 12th in London, Mr Stanley Worth 
Cochrane (deputy-chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr W. D. 
Robinson: Your board of directors is pleased 
to present a financial statement reflecting 
the results of the year when our volume of 
business, which was very largely for the 
export markets, broke all previous records, 
and new production programmes were 
introduced. 

1950 was a year of great achievement for 
your company. The introduction of the 
new production involved large-scale re- 
arrangement of factory lay-outs whilst at the 
same time maintaining existing production. 

The equipping of the leasehold factory at 
Southampton purchased during 1949 was 
substantially completed during the year and 
production at this factory reached 2 high 
level in the latter part of the year. Produc- 
tion at the Doncaster factory also maintained 
its valuable contribution to the total output 
of the company. 

The net profit (after taxation) for the year 
amounted to £639,843 and compares with a 
corresponding figure of £654,572 for 1949. 

The company was able to purchase during 
the year a further large leasehold factory at 
Southampton having some 260,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. The further small factory at 
Croydon has also been taken over on a short- 
term lease. With these acquisitions the total 
operating space of the company’s factories 
will exceed 2,500,000 sq. ft. 

It is the company’s aim to provide fair 
wages and steady employment for its 
employees. The rising spiral of cost levels 
generally and the lack of adequate material 
supplies has been the concern of your board, 
bearing in mind that the company’s existence 
depends on the availability of material 
supplies and on its ability to sell its products 
at competitive prices. However, in 
November last the company granted a wage 
increase of 3d. per hour to its workers, and 
during the last year it was possible to 
organise our production and material supplies 
and maintain output at economic cost levels 
so that very few employees were discharged 
as redundant and no worker suffered through 
short time working. Whether this position 
can continue will depend to a large extent 
on factors outside the company’s control. 

The company has, since its inception, 
followed a conservative dividend policy, and 
consistently each year a large proportion of 
profits earned has been ploughed back into 
the business. The board are satisfied that 
it will be no departure from that policy for 
them to recommend as they do that the divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares be increased 
from 12} per cent. to 174 per cent., less 
income tax, in respect of the year 1950, which 
dividend is equivalent to 3-4 per cent. on the 
capital employed in the business. 

As you know, the motor industry has been 
faced with shortage of sheet steel and other 
important supplies and we have recently 
been notified of still further reductions in 
sheet steel allocations during the coming 
months. It now seems fairly evident that 
we shall not be able to maintain our volume 
of output for 1951 at the record 1950 level 
and the results of the present year will 
largely depend upon the availability of sheet 
steel and other material supplies. 

The impact of world rearmament is, of 
course, already having its effect upon our 
operations and some of our ies are 
being diverted from the making peace- 
time products to those of defence require- 
ments. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED SERDANG 
(SUMATRA) 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


MR H. ERIC MILLER ON 
INDONESIAN PROBLEMS 


The forty-third annual general meeting 
of United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber 
Piantations, Limited, will be held on July 
18th in London. 


The following are extracts from the review 
of the chairman, Mr H. Eric Miller, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended August 31, 1950: 


With the reoccupation of Nagodang estate 
in July, 1950, the company had regained 
possession of all its estates in Sumatra. We 
are left with approximately 27,413 acres of 
rubber (88 per cent. of prewar) and 4,252 
acres of oil palms and gambier (43 per cent. 
of prewar). 


In all the difficult circumstances it is much 
to the credit of our estate managers that we 
secured a rubber crop of 9,712,372 lb. in 
1949-50, which closely approximates that 
harvested in 1948-49. 


After writing off £52,500, approximately 
one-half of the rehabilitation expenditure, 
£31,231 depreciation of buildings, machinery, 
etc., and setting aside £35,000 for contin- 
gencies, we are left with an available balance 
of £94,130. The proposed dividend of 5 
per cent. less income tax, will absorb 
£37,361, leaving a credit balance of £56,769 
to be carried forward as against {£54,273 
brought in. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As regards the year now current, while we 
have had the benefit of higher prices for 
rubber, there has unfortunately been a sub- 
stantial fall in the crop secured, which for 
the eight months to April 30th was only 
4,485,699 Ib. as compared with 6,800,539 Ib. 
for the same period in the previous year. 


We are so much in the hands of the 
administration of the U.S.A. that their 
actions and decisions outweigh all other 
calculable considerations. They are awac 
of the importance of rubber te the economy 
of South-East Asia and have it in their 
e to maintain a reasonable price level 
or the commodity which plays so vital a 
part in modern transportation and finds so 
many other useful applications, 


Out of our 1950-51 crop of rubber we have 
sold or contracted.to ship some 3,600,000 Ib. 
at am average equivalent to 4s. 24d. per Ib. 
landed London terms. Sale contracts for 
the whole of our 1950-51 output of palm oil 
and kernels have been effected at good prices. 


Provided there is no further general 
deterioration of the situation in South-East 
Asia and the Far East, we are hopeful that 
conditions may become gradually more 
tolerable for the teeming population of the 
Islands of Indonesia, and for companies, like 
United Serdang, which have made a very 
real contribution to their welfare. 


The transition to Republican self-govern- 
ment, following so soon after the Japanese 
occupation, involved strains and stresses 
which would have taxed the capacity of the 
most, experienced of administrators. In the 
main, the present Government of Indonesia 
seem to be taking a more realistic view of the 
difficulties of running a country under present 
disturbed conditions. 

There ‘are indications that they recognise 
the need for Western co-operation in the 
rebuilding and development of their 
economy ; i the nettle of discord is grasped 
firmly now and if the Communistic and other 
disruptive elements are appropriately dealt 
with and discredited, I hope to see the day 
when United Serdang may again be in the 
very front rank of plantation companies, 





tng 
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INSTITUTE OF COST AND 
WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 


MR LAWRENCE ROBSON ON THE 
TRUE COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


The thirty-second annual general mecting 
of the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants was held at the Dorchester 
Hotel, London, on June 2nd. 


In the course of his address, Mr Lawrence 
W. Robson, F.C.A., F.C.W.A., the President 
of the Institute, said the year had been 
notable for the steady increase in member- 
ship and student registrations ; the extension 
of branch activities ; the announcement of the 
revised examination syllabus ; the holding of 
the first summer school at St, Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge ; and the issue of re- 
search publications on “ Budgetary Control 
and Standard Costing” and “ The Presenta- 
tion of Information to Management.” Other 
notable events of the year were the visit to 
America of a team of accountants and 
managers under the auspices of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, the issue 
of their report on management accounting, 
and the su vent series of meetings held 
throughout the United Kingdom at which 
members of the team had discussed their 
report, 

He also referred to the collaboration with 
other professional bodies for Ox gpa of joint 
research, mentioning particularly municipal 
costing and the measurement of productivity. 

The President paid warm tribute to the 
Institute Director, Mr Stanley J. D. Berger, 
M.C., F.C.1L.S., whose efforts over the past 
25 years have so largely contributed to the 
Institwute’s standing usefulness. He was also 
giad co announce that Mr Berger would 
shortly visit the Union of South Africa 

anch, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
President invested Mr A, W. Muse, 
P.C.\W.A., the new President, with the badge 
of office, and Mr Muse in turn presented Mr 


Robson with a miniature replica of the badge 
for his personal keeping. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY'S TRUE COSTS OF 
PRODUCTION UNDERSTATED 


At the twenty-second National Cost Con- 
ference, held on the previous day, Mr Law- 
rence W. Robson spoke of the onerous 
responsibilities of the accountant of today 
to the management he serves and the general 
public. He stated that, in his considered 
judgment, British industry is understating its 
true costs of production in both its cost state- 
ments and its published accounts. It was, he 
continued, the accountant’s professional duty 
to draw attention in no uncertain terms to 
the deleterious effect that this artificial state- 
ment of costs is having on the ourrent and 
long-term health of the national economy. 

Two main factors cause the distortion of 
production costs :— 

(a) The continuous development of infla- 


tionary conditions since the outbreak of war 
in 1939, 


(b) The redistribution through the Budget 
of national income by means of subsidies and 
other forms of social expenditure chat are, in 
effect, the payment of additional wages. 


FALSE POSITION GIVEN BY ORTHODOK 
METHODS 


It is true to say that it is now possible to 
preven completely orthodox annual accounts 
or taxation which show a profit where, in 

fact, losses in terms of real capital have 
been severe, Taxation of this profit at current 
penal levels seriously reduces the capital 
resources of the undertakings concerned 
and if this trend continues it will cause a 
grave state of affairs in British industry. 


The effect of subsidies and welfare pay- 
ments is to hold down the level of wages and 
salaries and to lead to an understatement of 
industrial costs. These amount to nearly 


£1,000 million—about 10 per cent. of the 
national income and one-quarter of the total 
budget. 


TERMS OF TRADE 


Since the last war, the terms of trade have 
moved steadily in favour of the primary pro- 
ducing countries, and the trend has been 
aggravated severely since the outbreak of 
fighting in Korea. In spite of all we have 
done as a nation, the adverse balance on 
visible trade for the first four months of this 
year was about £305 million, and may 
deteriorate further. We should be most 
careful in these circumstances to see that 
internal fiscal actions do not distort our in- 
dustrial costs. Yet wage restraint has onlv 
been made palatable by expending lavish 
sums on welfare payments, and these sub- 
sidies, besides being internal benefits, have 
become also an export subsidy which is a 
serious contributory factor in the deteriora- 
tion in our balance of payments. 


The preseat price relationship between 
British exports and primary products is such 
that in return for one Jaguar XK120 motor 
car we receive four and a half bales of fine 
merino wool; that is to say, in return for 
3,896 Ib. of magnificent car we get 1,125 lb. 
(one-third of its weight) of wool. 

If the policy of subsidy was abandoned the 
national budget would be relieved of not less 
than £500 million, and the trades unions 
could then resume their proper function of 
agreeing with the organised employers what 
the true level of wages should be. 


NEED FOR A NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


The British Government seems to have 
taken on the task of directing our economic 
life without maintaining a sufficiently close 
relationship with those responsible for the 
achievement of our industrial production. 
“The Government,” said Mr Robson, 
“would in my view be well advised to con- 
sider setting up immediately a National 
Economic Council representative of our in- 
dustrial and commercial life.” 





GREEFF-CHEMICALS 
HOLDINGS 


MR S. BAYLISS SMITH ON THE 
INCREASED DEMAND 


The fifteenth annual general mecting of 
Greeff-Chemicals Holdings, Limited, was 
held on June 12th in London, Mr S. Bayliss 
Smith, F.C.A. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


I know you will all wish to pay tribute to 
our former chairman and managing director 
—Mr A. J. Thompson—who for 44 years has 
been intimately concerned with the manage- 
ment of this business. We very much regret 
his decision to retire on medical advice from 
the chairmanship and directorship of both 
this company and its operating subsidiary, 
but I am glad to be able to inform you that 
he has agreed to continue as consultant and 
you can be sure we shal! make full use of his 
advice and long experience. 


_ The net profit of the group before taxation 
is nearly £11,000 up at £73,667, and after 
providing for taxation amounts to £40,348, 
an increase of £8,501. This increase enables 
your directors to make an increased return 
to the ordinary stockholders, namely, an in- 
crease of 14 per cent., making a dividend of: 
12} per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent., 
both less income tax. In maintaining the 
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ordinary dividend at 124 per 

stockholders to realise os ino 
on a long view, 18 One which the Four 
feel confident, subject to any major ps 
trophe, can be maintained in the future By 
declaring an interim of 4 per cent, as agai 

an interim of 33 per cent. in the somes 
year, we indicated in November |ast tee 
trend of trade was favourable, and We shal 
continue {0 attempt to indicate the trend j 
future interim distributions, but, of onan 
it can only be an indication, as, when final 
accounts are prepared, provisions sometimes 
nt - be made which cannot be foreseen 


After providing for the final Ordinary diyj. 
dend and bonus, placing to general reserye in 
the subsidiary £12,500, as compared with 
£10,000 in 1949, providing for deferred taxa. 
tion £4,750 and deducting preference divi. 
dend there remains £742, which has been 
added to the amount brought forward 
making £19,070 to carry forward to next year 

I should perhaps refer to the provision for 
deferred taxation. During 1950 the company 
completed the building and equipment of ; 
research laboratory at Newbury and ha 
claimed the initial allowance to which they 
are entitled thereon of 60 per cent. of the 
cost. As this has had the effect of reducing 
the taxation charged for the year 1950 it wis 
thought prudent to set aside an equivalen 
amount so that results for the year should 
not be unduly inflated and this provision will 
be utilised in the coming four years to 
equalise taxation in respect of that item. 


THE OUTLOOK 


While the first half of 1950 was one of 
normal trading, the effect of stockpiling and 
world shortages were beginning to be felt in 
the second half of the year, and this trend 
has been accentuated so far in the current 
year. The consequent increased demand for 
goods has meant that your resources have 
been fully extended, as is shown by the 
increase in the debtors and trade creditors 
in the consolidated balance sheet. How long 
this trend will continue it is not possible to 
say, but it would be prudent to be prepared 
for a recession in trade and prices once stock- 
piling has ceased. As Mr Thompson ind- 
cated in his last address to you, the adapt- 
bility of the business coupled with the clos: 
study of developments in and connected with 
the chemical and other industries have 
enabled the company to carry through in the 
past, and I have every confidence that they 
will do so in the future. I am glad © 
inform you that the manufacture of carbon 
black in this country, with which we a 
associated and in which we have an ives 
ment, is now in eperation. 

The other companies in which we have 
trade investments continue to prosper 3m 
the results are eminently satisfactory, 4 ® 
shown by the increased return we hiv: 
received. ‘Two of your directors have visited 
the United States of America during the ye" 
with satisfactory results, and the associations 
with all our connections overseas are clos 
and cordial. “ 

It has been a year of hard work and : 
loyalty and enthusiasm of all, particularly & 
those who have been associated with the com 


pany for a number of years, deserves ¢vet) 
commendati 


tion. 
The report was adopted. 


Orders and copy for the ons 
’ mus 
cone Meeting reports are 


of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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HRELFALL’S BREWERY 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


sixty-fourth annual general meetin 
im reltal’s Brewery Company, Lanited, 
us held oo June 7th s8k See 
Mr Frederick Cornwall ‘chairman and 
panagiNg director) in the course of his 
neech, Said : ; ; : 
Tt z with much satisfaction the directors 
spmit the accounts for the past year, 
mabling them to recommend the payment 
dividends (20 per cent.) and a bonus (2 
cent.) on the ordinary stock on the same 
ysis as twelve months ago. Having in mind 
he general decrease in the consumption of 
ter, your board consider the results may 
x deemed highly satisfactory. 
We are living under rapidly changing 
xonomic conditions, and it 1s, indeed, diffi- 
it at the present time to anticipate what the 
ture may hold in store for us. Although 
industrial wages and salaries have been in- 
eased during the year and higher gravity 
cers generally have been brewed, which 
factors in normal times would have had a 
marked effect on our trade, the peculiar posi- 
ion has arisen that the fall in consumption 
has not been arrested. We have, therefore, 
before us a possible redaiced demand coin- 
ciding with greatly enhanced costs of brew- 
ine which have risen substantially in recent 
years. . 
The net profit for the year after crediting 
{24.166 for adjustments in respect of prior 
years taxation provisions amounts to 
{277.649, to which should be added the 
balance brought forward from last year— 
{204.768—giving a total of £482,417. After 
taking into account the final dividends and 
ponus recommended by the directors, which 
will require £100,804, the balance to be 
catied forward will be £202,258. 
The report was adopted. 





AULT AND WIBORG 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND EARNINGS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Ault and Wiborg, Limited, was held on 
June &th in London, Mr Gerald Wellesley, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

I believe that shareholders and stock- 
holders will be well satisfied with the progress 


NOTICES 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY .COMPANY.—(Incorporated in 

da with limited Hability)—DIVIDEND NOTICE,—ORDINARY 
t STOCK.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
today, a dividend of seventy-five cents per share on the Ordinary 
of the year 1951 was declared 


CAPITAL 


Capital Stock in respect 
Canadian funds on August 1 


which we are pleased to report, sales and 
earnings having reached a record in the 
history of the Group. 

Group profits before taxation amounted to 
£400,619, as compared with £331,255 for the 
previous year, and the company’s profit to 
£397,754, as compared with £310,840. The 
directors recommend a dividend of 6} per 
cent., less tax, and a further dividend at the 
rate of 18} per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
making 25 per cent. in all. I have no doubt 
the stockholders will approve the larger dis- 
tribution which we recommend today. It 
will be the first increase they have received 
for four years, although the profits of the 
Group have appreciated by 119 per cent. 

Group exports have increased by 57 
per cent., as compared with the previous 
year. This in itself is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, exports having been made to 42 
different countries. In these days it is diffi- 
cult for any of us to look far into the future, 
but I think it right to state that your com- 
pany’s business is strong, healthy and active, 
and the expansion continues in every line 
which the company produces and. sells. For 
the first few weeks of our new financial year, 
turnover has been substantially greater than 
during the corresponding period in 1950. 

The report was adopted, 





LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA 
AND RUBBER ESTATES 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held on June 14th in 
London, Mr H. J. Welch (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: — 

Mainly as a result of the considerably in- 
creased selling price of rubber, and partly as 
a result of a slightly larger tea crop and price, 
the year’s profit is £217,584, or more than 
double the equivalent figure for the previous 
year. The total dividend proposed has been 
increased by a final of 124 per cent. to 20 per 
cent., against 15 per cent. for 1949. 

Tea: Conditions for crop were more 
favourable than in 1949, and the total har- 
vested for the year was 8,361,977 lb.—about 
164,000 Ib. above the estimate and over 
300,000 Ib. more than the 1949 crop—repre- 
senting an average yield per mature acre of 
769 Ib. Costs of production are still rising 
and, although these increases have so far been 
largely offset by higher selling prices, that 
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state of affairs cannot be expected to continue, 

Rubber: The profit from this product in 
1950 was greater than for some years past. 
The crop was slightly more than in 1949 in 
spite of the smaller total area in tapping. 

Estimated crops for 1951 do not. vary 
appreciably from those of 1950, but estimated 
costs are higher. About half the estimated 
tea crop for 1951 and 138 tons of rubber 
(smoked sheet) have been sold forward at 
satisfactory prices, 

Given reasonably stable political, economic 
and climatic conditions, we may hope that 
the results for the current year will be satis- 
factory to the stockholders. 

The report was adopted. 


GOLD COAST MAIN REEF 
IMPROVING POSITION 


The seventéenth annual general meeting of 
Gold Coast Main Reef Limited was held on 
June 8th in London. 

Major-General W. W. Richards, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C. (the chairman), said :—Mem- 
bers will have observed the severe drop in 
the profit to £9,937 for the year under review, 
as compared with that for 1948-49, which 
amounted to £63,616. We were able, never- 
theless, to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., less 
income tax, by utilising a part of the un- 
appropriated profit brought forward from the 
previous year. 

Members will expect. me to say a few 
words concerning the company’s operations 
and profits for the current financial yéar, 
which ends on June 30th. 

As regards the present operations, the 
deeper levels in the main shaft area between 
the 12th and the 17th level horizons are open- 
ing up reasonably well, although it is too 
early to form any definite comparison with 
the disturbed zone immediately above. On 
the whole, it is considered that the prospects 
are good; but we must await results from 
the next few months’ work before forming a 
conclusion. 

The mine working profit for the four 
months January to April, 1951, was £37,600, 
as compared with £9,000 for the same period 
in 1950. 

We have now completed a pro forma 
analysis of the profits for the current year 
and, as a result, I am pleased to declare on 
behalf of the board an interim dividend of 
5 per cent., less income tax, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and the warrants will be 
posted on Tuesday, July 10, 1951. 

The report was adopted. 


A BANKING CAREER IN THE EAST 
THE EASTERN BANK LTD. has a few vacancies in executive 


the East. 


yable in 


positions for suitable men seeking to enter into a banking career in 
it. Applicants should be between 

unmarried, Appacacions which should include particulars of bankin 

Centers should be addressed to The Secretary, The Eastern Ban 

Ltd., 2-3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 

1951, to shareholders of record at 3 p.m. — 


20 and 25 years of age and 


on June 22, 1951, Of this dividend, twenty-five cents is attributable j 7HERE ARE YOUR BEST MARKETS and customers ? How can 


‘0 railway earn and fifty cents to income from other sources. 
Yon order of the. Board, *yREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 


treal, June 11, 1951. 








Canada with 
FERENCE STOCK. 


of th 
FREDERIC K 





A SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER (Geneticist) is required for 
sot eaya by @ prominent Group of Plantation Companies. 17 
cult calls for a scientist with experience of genetical work on tropical 
ures, if possible with special emphasis on oil palms. Exceptional 
large research resources at own initiative for | 

| 


_bportunity to use 
ork on the frontiers of 





RIGHT ideas a ht ideas. ) For adieat 
are easier to find than the your sng oe rts | 


tising that sells suits both 


n, W.1, MUSeum 


‘because it 
a consult SAMSON GARE & CO. LTD., 


limited liability). —DIVIDEND 


He year 1951 was declared able on August 1, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 p.m. on Jone 29, 1951, B 
B , Secretary, Montreal, June 11, 1961. 


nt knowledge in this field. e 
to rpintment will carry a hi Semruneration Write with full details 
~ 0X 926, Dorland Advertising, 18/20, Regent Street, S.W.1 


cover them ? 





you most prontadix exploit them ? What media and services 

‘o these questions, and hundreds more like them, 
you find instant, accurate answers in the new County-by-County 
Marketing Survey of the United Kingdom, which enables you to 


‘ expand your markets, sell mere goods, find new sales outlets, cut 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 4 inearparaited in your marketing costs, Send ne (no obligation) for descriptive 


OTICE.—PRE- 








, order of the Board, 


The permanent posts 


Engineering . Ltd., 


Str 
ae er | aaa oe 


: afiet MS8, to Business Publications, ow 
today a —At a meeting of the Board of Directors held E.C.4. Ltd 
‘oday, a dividend of Two per cent. on the Preference Stock in respect 


Fleet Street, London, 








pee enn aS 


AJ ANAGEMENT and Industrial Consulting.—Production-Engineer- 

« ing Ltd. invite applications from qualified Engineers and 

Chartered Accountants, preferably with university degrees and with 

a real interest in the problems facing management today; there 

are exceptional yg first-class men with initiative requirin 
n this 


of work; engineers should have se 


an apprenticeship and should also have had good practical experience 
and an executive position in ey: accountants should 
experience of modern developments in fina: 

cation in ‘ndustrial management; after training there is a four-figure 
starting salary as well as life assurance and superannuation schemes: 
applicants should be between 27 and 35.—Write, giving age and full 
details of ree ak a and experience, to Production- 

London, W.1. 


have 
al control and its applii- 


ruton Street, 





R SALE.—The Economist bound in half-yearly volumes, July, 
1929-December, 1941; since January, 1942, unbound, 


Complete, 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(fnrorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Ltahiltiy af Stemsbar te Hailed to ties extect cad be mthaner qremniind Ry Ontlenane Boys 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP .- - . ° 
ERLING “Taisen-ee0 


RESERVE FUNDS STi <. © 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - - + $20,600,000 











Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MAN/\GER: HOW. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.8.E. 
London Office’ 4 


» 4, Gracechurch 
Leadon Managers: 8. A. Gray, wtb. AM” Duncan Walace, B. A. Mabey, 0.38.E. 


















RANCHES 
— eo a ice ee 
Sheaghe s 
OKYLON Swaiow Cateutia Maiacoa Saodvkaa 
Cotomtry Tientsia INDO-CHINA Muar a 
OHINA *Twaxtao Peaaag Pat NES 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon Biagapuce Thvito . 
*Cantoa Diakarta JAPAN eee 
*Chefno Surabaga Kobs i Road) SIAM 
*Dairea EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Pstaai Baagkok 
*foochow Hamburg Yokohama Teluk Aosoa UNITED 
*Haskow Leone MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
*Garbin HONG KONG Cameron a a 
*Moukde pit K Highlaad- wa 
*Nawkieg ya sea Jewelion New York 
Peking Moagkok Johore Bahru Kuala Belait Sau 


* Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive eerviee as Trusiees aad Executots is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


REFUGE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER ! 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGU ARD THE FUTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY 
The University Court will, in the Autumn, 1081, _ process to the 


appointment of a Secretary to the University which ce will become 
vacant op Septeraber 30, 1952, It ig imtended that the person 
appointed should take up duty some months before the present 
Secretary demits office. 

Salary at least £2,000 per annum with F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance, The University pays a proportion of removal expenses. 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from 
the Secreta:y, with whom applications should be lodged not later 


than September 30, 1951. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 

The University, Aberdeen, eee 
UNIVERSITY OF READING 
Applications are invited for the a ts:—One Agricultural 
Economist and two Assistant Agricultura ‘onomists*in the Pro- 
vincial Agricultural Economics Service. Applications should be 
submitted, not later than July 14th, to the Registrar from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Apaiostions are invited for a Research Fellowship in Rural 
Sociology, value £400 p.a. Candidates should possess good academic 
qualifications in the Social Sciences. eae should be sub- 
mitted, not later than July 14th, to the Registrar from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





N ADVERTISING ORGANISATION, such as our own, owes its 
success and reputation to creating, in turn, success and reputa- 
tion for its clients—with economy, If you are not entirely satisfied 
with your own advertising, we believe that our experience, facilities 
and director level co-operation could more efficiently progress your 
—— We shall be happy to be of service to you.—Townend- 
a a Aes. Advertising, 40-41, Conduit Street, London, W.1, 
ent 2600. 


ULTIPLE Departmental Store Organisation of National Repute 
wishes to select a number of senior personnel, not exceeding 
years of age, for accelerated development with a view to subse- 
quent appointment to executive positions in its Retail Branches and 
with the future possibility, in certain instances, of appointment to 
its central one tion, mamencing salaries in the region of £750 
© annum will be paid to men of proved ability and status. Success- 
ul candidates will be expected to accept gnments anywhere in 
the United Kingdom,—Full details, including age, education, ex- 
perience, present occupation and salary, which will be treated in 


strict confidence, should be forwarded to Box No, M.D. , 
ford Street, W.1. x No, M.D. 511, 10, Hert 








EXPORT MANAGER.—Applications are invited by the Boot and 


a fesnts ‘ae “Knew! dge of al 
3 mus ve e ae an “* 
construction including materials used. : ee. &. Pelee 
perience necessary on at aniediin 
ktovicace ot varius’ mahal Welty "ER" Wahe tas 


Salary £1,000. 


Applications should be sent : 
eis _—_  Teokn We immediately to: The Director, 22, 


HAVE YOU PLANNED 


a secure future for ! net, learn how ensure 
by experts. : ; 
Write now for free booklet to i 
THE RAPIDISM 


INSTITUTE 
G.468, TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, S.W. 
(or call at 235 Grand Buildings, Trafolgar Square, W. 


























~ envelope, should be returned to the 


d in Great Britain by St, Ciemaxts Passs, Lx. Portugal tet Cee » London, W.C2. Published weekly by THe Newsrarre, 
22, Ryder ote James's, London, $.W.1. U.S. RS. Farley, a Broadway, New vou. a June 16, 1951. 


THE ECONOMIST, june 15 ni 


NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


THE NORWICH CITY COLLEGE A 
ST GEORGE STREET, NORWicg 9CH00% 


Principal: FRANK BRIERS, D.Phil. (Oxon) 


possible, Lecturer for 
Commercia| and Management Subjects in. the Departing, Adve 


in Establishments for Further Educati 
a eeeplicatial totus, Gen ten Wi tthinat t 
orms, o : 
Education, City Hall, Norwich, on receipt of “y stampeo om 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
Applications are invited for the post of Lect 
Lecturer in cultural Economics. Salary according to experi 

and qualifications. Applications, together with the names of 
refer should be sent within three weeks of the appearance 
this advertisement. to the undersigned, from whom furihs 


particulars can be obtained. 
T, MAELGWYN DAVIES, Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 
LECTURER IN STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above position in the Departmay 
of omics and Commerce. The appointment will be offered y 
Rooter Lestarer or Lecturer Grade I, according to qualifications an 
experience. 


present salary grades for men (including cost-of-livin '. 
ance as in May, 1961) are as follows :— — 
Senior Lecturers ; £A1,047—£A1,147 
Grade I; £A847—£A1,047 
The corresponding grades for women are 10 per cent less. A ney 
grading is' under consideration which may increase the salary for 
nior Lecturer to a maximum of about £A1,250, plus any futur 
additions to the cost-of-living allowance, 
Further particulars and information as to the method of applicatica 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon uare, London, W.C.1 


The closing date for the receipt of applications is July 31, 191, 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the position of Ritchie Professor 
Research in Economics, 

Salary £A1,952 per annum (including £A102>cost-of-living allowance), 
subject to superannuation contributions. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the ry, Association of Universities a 
the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is August 7, 1951, 


_—— 





urer or 


t 





WEST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, NIGERIA 


Siereations are invited for the post of Research Fellow ia 
omics. 

Salary £800 x £50—£1,300 per annum. Point of entry in scale 
aonerdins to qualifications and experience, F.S.S.U, Partly 
furnished residential accommodation at rent not more than 7.7 per 
cent, of salary. Passages paid for appointee and wife on appoini- 
ment and annual leave. Outfit allowance of £60. die 

Applications (six copies), giving full details of qualifications aa! 
experience, including the names of three referees, should be sem 
to the Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
the Colonies, 1, Gordon Square, nm, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtai Closing date, July 7, 1951. 


DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN panne 

Consult J, D. Magal xa Postal, 1352—Rio de Janelro; 
Member of the: Aen Canes of Commerce for Brazil- 
Associacio Comercial do Rio de Janeiro, British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Brazi! Inc.,. Li do Comercio do Rio de Janeiro, ec 

P. ng ent for: Pinerais, raw material, sugar, wood, es 
Selling Azent for: Iron, steel, metals, tools, abrasives, machinery, 
implements, chemicals, - eat, etc. Agent for: Investments 
capital in local enterprises, etc., outright importer. 
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MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


$8, BROOK STREET, LONDON, Wa. GROSVENOR 3557 
DUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE DUDLEY 3102 
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